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• I 

a trifling present for Francesca# and they w^t 
together to High Mass, She scarcely noticed me, 
Madaigao Mandolo attended the fanoral, and a 
day or two afterwards proposed that my sister 
should permanently reside with her. This was 
my secret wish. I had lotg been ijteary of the 
dull life of a fisher in an obscure rustic locality, and 
longed to see the world more at large* Giacomo 
Marini, a companion of about my own age, and foh 
lowing the same vq^tioh, was as eager as myself to 
try our fortunes at Turin, neither of us having the 
slightest notion of how, or by what mode, ^o«e 
fortunes could bo pursued. There wwld have 
been an insurmountable obstacle to my iSaving 
Savona and my sister Francesca. But if her aunt 
took charge of her that obstacle would be removed. 
Yes, to a certain extent; but wauld my filter’s 
safety be assured under the guardianship of a 
feeble timid woman ? That was the poiJbWio be 
considered .• I did fully consider it ; decided upon 
what ought to bb done, and consented that Frao^ 
cesca should at onee take up iier abode with 
Madame Mandola. • 

Count Festini, one of the highest of tbe Turin 
aristocracy, possessed large property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Savona, and was accustomed in^tbe 
summer to take up his abode for two or three 
months at the Gastello Nuovo, built uponalofty spW 
of the MUritiipe Alps, from which there was a wide*' 
sweeping gloriops view of the Gulf* Ho had one 
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son, Victor Fostini, a singularly handsome young 
fellow, courteous in demeanour, and repoi-tod to 
be an unscrupulous, dastardly villain, with respect 
to youth and beauty, when possessed by one of 
the humbler, defenceless class. I knew that he 
had cast his eyes upon Francesca, and doubted 
not that he meditated her ruin. I feared, too, 
and rightly, that my sister felt flattered, and 
even honoured by his attentions. 

1 kne'w wdiere to meet Vitb Victor Festini at 
a given hour, and wiien lie would bo alone. I 
had dso my own reasons for believing him to be, 
though a haughty Italian noble, an arrant coward. 
I met the liiindsomc young aristo(!rat — his age 
might h(‘ a). out lonr-aiu1-two*ii\— and peremp- 
torily demanded parley with him. Though seven 
years youiigor than he, I was by pliyslcal consti- 
tution and acquired hardihood much the more 
powe-TVii man. He knew that well, and also that 
when my passions were excited 1 was determined, 
unrestraimiMri. 

‘ Well, (Husjppo liistori,’ said ho with a super- 
eilioLis sneer, ‘ wliat is this impo’daiit message you 
VLiisl de^Sx'r to me?’ 

‘ 1’he iiu'ssiigq, is simple, and direct as it is 
iinp(>rtant. ^ou Jiavo sought mcetiiigB, have had 
meetings, with my sister Francesca. Persons of 
your class can have no good motive in seeking 
the company of beautiful girls in a biimbto sphere 
of life. Now, that which l^have^to impress upon 
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yon, signor, is that Francesca Kistori has a 
brother.’ 

Victor Festini laughed affectedly. I j)rficeedG(f: 

^ A brother who will as certainly avenge any 
wrong done to her as that he and .you now live. 
Listen, signor, attentively li) w’hatl say,' I added, 
^ lor your own sake. I am about to leave this 
part of the country. My sister remains. Now 
should any harm be^Jl her, I will kill ijoii /’ 

‘Kill you! yes, if my sister on her knees 
fmplored mo to spare you. Slorc than that^-aiid 
thcs(^ are my last words — it w’ould he quite useless 
to attcinjd saddling another pepon with thef crime, 
as you did in the Mario case not long since. If 
any barm bc'fall Francesca, I will kill / You 
would not OwScapo me, Victor Festini. Lay this 
^varniiig to iieurt, and be wise. Your fate is in 
your own hands. Adieu.’ 

A few days after\\a.rds Giacomo Marini and I 
loft lor d’uriu. Wc arrived safely there, and 
after many weAs, and Alien our common funds 
woi’e reducc'd to a few lire, accepted veuy hiimblo 
situations. Marini got to he 4 ')-rand messenger in 
the ^ I)ilig(‘nce’ offices of the Jlrothors Lointforis, 
in the Strada de Angennes ; 1 \vas engaged at the 
Hotel dc Vlihirope, in the Fia^^za del Casiello — 
then, and I beIiov(^ still, under the govornanco 
of Trombetti — as a sort of uucler-waitor. T did 
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noi often see Marini, but we remained firm 
friends.* 

It happened that I and my father had saved, 
amongsf others, from the wreck of the Heine 
Amelie, a Fi^neh merchant brig, one Monsieur 
Duval. He was a gentleman of means and leisure, 
who, partly for t!lie complete recovery of liis health 
— he had been as nearly drowned as it was possible 
to bo — and partly that ho fN-mired the land and 
sea scenery, sojourned ujwarfh^^f a year in the 
vicinage of Savona. Finding, as he was polite 
onci^h to say, that I should prove an apt scholar, 
he gave mo daily lessons in French, and thus it 
was that when I reached Turin, where that lan- 
guage is commonly spoken by the better classes, 
I was enabled to discharge duties which, without 
a sulBcicnt knowledge of the French tongue, it 
would have been impossible to fulfil.* 

Tl':V w'as especially the case as regards the 
Tavola liotonda {table tVhote), where the conver- 
sation was entiieiy, or almost entirely, French. 
Now in those days — less than two years before 
the immense upheaval bf the nations in 1848 — 
the very -air seemed to pulsate with rumours of 
mighty changes ab<?ut to take place in the life of 
nations, rumours of plots and conspiracies were 
rife in all quarters. Men conversed in whispers 
whenever they believed or imagined themselves to 
bo in company with any one who understood the 
language in which they spoke. In Turin we had 
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Austrian spies, Eoman spies, French^ spies^ 
Russian spies, — secret agents of every princelet of 
dukelet in Italy; the object being t(f feel the 
pulse of public opinion, to unrayel the schemes of 
political agitators who \ve#o supposed to have 
made Turin their head-quarters. • ' 

1 cared little or nothing for politics. I was 
concerned only for i\y personal advancement in 
the world. Still a true Piedmontese, a 

loyal subject of ttffe house of Savoy. Having had, 
uif I suppose, the organ of secretiveness Yery 
largely developed, I had not boasted of my klSow- 
ledge of French. It was, after all, but an mdcr- 
standinfi knowledge. I conic? inteipret the lan- 
guage, whether it w^as printed or spoken, into 
Piedmontese Italian ; but speak it with any 
toleral)le fluency or correctness, L could not. 
Probably this was the chief reason that I^did qjjji 
boast of my acquaintance wdth the Gallic tongue. 
My appearance, manner, and speech were those of 
an niicultivated rustic ; very civij and willing to 
oblige, but as ignorant of an}’ oth< r medium of 
discourse than the Piedmontese initois ml was of 
Court ceremonies. I had thus many oppor- 
tunities of overhearing conversations, or rather 
disjointed fragmentary conversations — which, if I 
thought them to be of sufficient importance, I 
wrote out, and dropped into the post-office in the 
Palazzo Curiguano, acfdressed to the Secretariat of 
the Ministry, and simply subscribed, 'Savoy/ 
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Those hints were, I knew by various indices, 
frequently acted upon. 

One topic, however, which I several times 
heard furtively alluded to by two individuals, 
Ricci and Guardini,^ when they were alone to- 
gether, and I was apparently thinking only of my 
waiterial duties^ clearing away glasses, &c., I 
never mentioned. It related to Victor, son of 
Count Festini. From wh^v T could indistinctly 
make out, he had, about a twclw.nonih previously, 
been affiliated to one of the many secret societies 
wh^ were bent upon revolutionising Italj^ and 
much Bcemcd to be expected of him as ‘ a man of 
action.* They did not know hiih so well as I did. 
His historic name would, however, in the event 
of a popular convulsion, have a certain influence 
with the masses. Now I personally felt no 
tipathjj toward the ^ party of action.' Thopriiice- 
vas^s of Austria neither commanded my respect 
nor my admiration ; but I was shrewd enough to 
he aware that the time of the 'Unita Italia' party 
was not come. If I (jould therefore obtain proof 
that the son of an Italian noble was a ^wQrn mem- 
ber of aB illegal society, I should hold his fate in 
my hands. That '’would be a better security for 
Francesca than my stUetto threat. Besides that, 
the fulfilment of that threat — and I certainly, had 
the contingency occurred, should have fulfilled it in 
those hot youthful days oftmine — ^^ould have in- 
volved the forfeiture of my own life, which I had 
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begun to value mucb more highly than I had 
done, in the hope that it would, when but a year 
or two had passed, bo shared by anoth^^r.^ This I 
mention eii passant. 

My inquiries, very, very cautictusly pursued, 
were so far successful that I (^uld at any time 
produce proof tl^at Ricci and Guardini, the two 
men I have spokeny)f, both Lombards, w^ere Car- 
bonari. The nln^^ irresistible 
therefore, was, jxT^ess Thad egregiously misunder- 
stood their whispered muttered dialogues, in which 
*thcre mingled a certain tone of suspicion anft dis- 
trust, that Victor Festiui was a member^of the 
same terrible confederacy. • 

1 was earnestly meditating how to turn such 
important knowledge to account — knowing, as I 
did by a letter from Madame Mandolo, that Victor 
Testini had recently returned to tile Vijla Nuova 
— when a^ serious accident befell me. I was^'pSEss- 
ing beneath some scaffolding raised for the comple- 
tion of the church called La Gran Madre di Dio, 
contiguous to the bridge^over the Po, when a heavy 
stone fell upon ’me. I was struck to the earth, 
and conveyed in a state of complete inSfirsibility 
to the nearest hospital. I was there declared to 
be mortally injured, and the Ttirin newspapers 
improving thereupon, proclaimed my death in their 
weekly, lists of fatal accidents. It was a long 
struggle between lif^and death, full three months 
having elapsed before I w^as pronounced convales- 
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Qi@t« Giacomo Marini was a frequent Tisitor 
during t£at long period of suffering. His natural 
gaiety ofcS^rit supported and strengthened mine. 
My surprise — dismay, I should say — was great, 
therefore, when two or three days after my removal 
to the Hotel de J’Europe (the patron, Trombetti, 
had throughout been as a father to me) he came 
into the room where I was^ sitting in sad yot 
thankful state of mind; wlsSt hurried faltering 
steps, and his face white, his-^dips ashen and 
quivering with uncontrollable emption. 

*i) Giuseppe!’ he tremblingly exclaimed, 
throwing himself into a seat, ‘ 0 Giuseppe, I 
have just heard news, terrible news from Savona 1 
— Francesca ! — 0 God !’ and he burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Giacomo had loved — madly loved — 
my sister, though never had he interpreted his 
feelings ty words. 

My heart stood still. My dreams, my fright- 
ful forebodings, were realised, 

^ I have done^ wrong,’ said Giacomo huskily ; 
should not have tolc^ .you of this till you were 
stronger.’ 

is folly, my friend. Tell me all and 
quickly; fear is more terrrblo than fact. First, 
who is your informant ?’ 

‘ Signor Marco, I was at the office when he 
got out of the diligence.’ 

^ Signor Marco, an old gowsip, but trustworthy. 
Well?’ 
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* It is believed in Savona that yon are dead — 
were killed when you met with the accident. 
Victor Festini believes you were MUed on the 
spotP 

* Well — go on ! Yon a^inister this poison 

drop by drop.* • 

‘Victor Festini is about to be married to a 
young and charmii^^ widow, and perhaps the 
richest woman in the Countess Persano — 
and — and Franpe^ca is* abandoned— need I say 
more?’ and again my truc*hearted friend gave 
way to a paroxysm of teiCrs. * 

‘You have said enough, Giacomo; except as 
to when Victor Festiui’s marriage is expected to 
tak(3 place.* 

‘ Signor Marco said in about a month.* 

It is astonishing what power a ^ resolute will 
can exercise over a frame not radically enfeeble^ 
The very next day I was ont, and before the ’’(fay 
closed, had not only confidential intercourse with 
Eicci and Guardi ni, bjat previously had a conver- 
sation with the Secretar^^of the Ministry. The 
Count Cavour was present, and in a slight degree 
assisted at it. He was not then an eSffiffiy of 
revolutionists, under whatever ^ame they might 
he designated. I had no difficulty in proving to 
Eicci and Guardini that Victor Festini would, 
after his, union with the Countess Persano, which 
had been soufe nine ot ten months in contempla- 
tion, fearing to be himself compromiLsed, reveal all 
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he knew of the plots or plans of the confederacy 
to the Qovernment. The Connt Festini was, it 
seemed, a ^^comparatively needy noble ib reality, 
large as were the estates of which he was nominal 
owner. The' husband of the CountoBS Persano 
would have much to lose and little to gain by in- 
surrection against the Government. Ricci and 
Guardini need only follow hif example and would 
have nothing to fear. Th^, as I partly suspected, 
had for some time doubted Victor Festini’s 
fidelity. 

^ • 

Madame Mandolo received me as one risen 
from the dead, but lundly — with tearful kindness. 
I embraced my sister, and should, I think, have 
gone mad, but for the coming triumph which, 
though not actually achieved, was glowing in my 
heart, CQUrsing through my veins. The freshness 
ofTSef young morning of life was blotted out : th(3 
glory had departed. One thing in that torturing 
interview consoled me. She no longer loved the 
villain who had deceived and betrayed her. That 
was balm of Gilead. 

GSSiello Nuovo, where the magnificent mar- 
riage was to be celebrated, was at no great dis- 
tance from Satona. I was soon there after leaving 
Francesca. Immense preparations for the great 
event were going on. I was not personally known 
to the servants, and by pending dnr a written 
message that the bearer was from Turin, with a 
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despatch from the Q-overnment, I* was at onc©^ 
admitted. Never was man more startled — thun- 
derstruck— than Victor Festini. A timid gir! 
disporting herself amidst a parterre flf.flowers, 
suddenly confronted by a deadly serpent about to 
strike, could, not have exhibited stronger signs of 
mortal terror. •• 

* It is useless, Vic’or Festini, to vow, apologise, 
or offer bribes. Yo i Sppak to deaf ears. Either, 
instead of espousing the Countess Persano, you 
^Ifil your promise — a thousand times mad^— of 
marrying the fisherman’s daughter, Francesca 
Ristori, or I furnish immediate proofs of youT trea- 
son to the confederacy which* you have betrayed. 
You are safe, as I told you, from ray dagger. Will 
you 1)G from theirs ? Also quite understand that 
in the notarial contract of marriage, it must be dis- 
tinctly set forth that your wife cannot 4)e co|Q> 
polled to p-ohabit with you. Half the fortune to 
which you are or may be entitled must, by the 
same documeut, bo secured to her.’ 

The Iialf-maddenod vSlain was fain to submit. 
His father was absent in Rome, or I should cer- 
tainly not have played out the ^ame successfully. 
The marriage of Victor Festini with Francesca 
Eistori was publicly celebrated, and immediately 
after the ceremony my sister returned to her aunt. 
It had been settled with Ricci and Guardini that 
Victor Festini’s violation of his oath should be 
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concealed from the Carbonari. This promise 
must have been faithfully kejSt, as Victor Festini 
died in' his bed four years after his marriage. 
Soon aftei* that my sister entered a convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, of which she is now Lady 
Superior. She has fegained much of her cheer- 
fulness of spirR. It could hardly be otherwise, 
living, as she does, in the atmosphere of a con- 
stant self-respect. 

, . #k 

A few’- days after my return to Turin, the 
under-prefect of police sent for me. After com- 
plimenting mo upon the tact and ingenuity I had 
displayed in the Festini business — the story, 
though necessary Us an introduction, has little 
connection with my police experiences — asked if 
I would enrol myself in the body under his con- 
trol. The notes signed ^ Savoy,’ of which I had 
gyowed myself to he the 'writer, had attracted his 
favourable notice, I at once agrce^cl to tho propo- 
sition, and vas forthwitli set to w'ork in tho 
unravelmeut of n murder, vdiich had been com- 
mitted many months before, of Madame Lartolozzi 
— a relative, I believe, of tho Madame Vestris 
who *^s for many years a prime favourite with 
the English publfc. The murder was commit- 
ted at the lady^s residence, a villa on the Collina 
di Torino, a range of magnificent heights, just 
beyond the Po, and rising nearly two thousand 
feet above the level of tho sda. * If you, which I 
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will not donbt/ added Signor Pinelli, ‘ give proof# 
of capability in this afiair, which has baffled some 
of our most experienced officers, the road to tha 
functions of the Haute Police will be open to you. 
One circumstance may give you a better chance of 
success than others have ^ad, that* you will not 
bo recognised as belonging to tho cdrps of police 
functionaries/ 


fllttmtt Itikriibo* FubHe 


'yem&ik 




CHAPTER n, 

MURDER OP KADAMB BARTOLOZZI. 

Madame Bartolozzi, a lady of good property, had, 
I found by the perusal of the memoranda handed 
to me, been twice marri6d, once when barely 
twenty, to Stephano Verdi, a rich proprietor, 
nearly double her own age, by whom %he was 
passionately beloved. They were married in grand 
style at the Duomo (Cathedral), and for some 
months lived happily together in one of the best 
houses in the Piazza di San Carlo. Some disagree- 
ment took place between Signor Verdi and a 
favourite confidential man-servant of the name 
^iifBergamo, A violent quarrel ensued, and be- 
fore the anger of the man, who said lyj had been 
wrongfully accused, mo<lerated, ho informed 
Madame Verdi - that her husband had a former 
wife, a lady whose nmideii name was Rosetta 
Bandiora, and who was then living in her native 
citylTt lorcnco. He, j^ergamo, had witnessed the 
ceremony, and had, moreover, seen the real wife 
of Signor Verdi but a short time previously. 
There had been a separation by mutual consent, 
and Signor Verdi paid his repudiated wife a large 
pension annually. She pas^d since the separation 
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under her maiden-name. A terrible scene followed 
upon the disclosure made by Bergamo. Signor 
Verdi, conffonted with the man, could not deny 
his guilt ; pleaded in extenuation his devoted love 
to liis second wife, and that there had been a 
moral,' it not legal, divorce between him and the 
first. Such excuses could not, of course, avail. A 
prosecution-was instituted, Signor Verdi was con- 
demned to pay a lieavy fine, to several months* 
imprisonment, and • the * second marriage was 
formally t^gannUed. For several years afterwards 
Si^or Verdi was not heard of. It was said Tie 
had taken up his residence in Vienna; but i^so, 
ho must have lived there undo» a feigned name, 
as no trace of him there could ho discovered. 
Two years after the annulment of the marriage,^ 
the lady married Signor Bartolozsi, also a large 
proprietor, and possessed of much vilfa property 
on the Collina di Torino. He was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and his widow, who had no 
child, inherited the whole of his wealth. 

Some months subsequently, *Siguor Verdi 
returned to Turin, and tdbk possession of his 
mansion in the Piazza di San Carlo. His uife 
had recently died at Florence ; and it was 
conjectured that ho would endoavotft to induce 
Madamo Bartolozzi to again accompany him to 
the altar. He did endeavour to reconcile himself 
with the widow; but liis advances were firmly 
repulsed, and a rumour got about that Madamo 
" 0 
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Bartolozzi had contracted an engagement with 
doloncfl Cialdini. This was nntrne, though the 
report ^^\is generally credited. It was tnown that 
Signor Verdi, upon being told that such a mar- 
riage was ilj contemplation, was transported with 
rage, and swore that it should never take place* 
A few days afterw'ards Signor Verdi attempted, as 
he had often done before, to obtain an interview 
Avitb the ohcluxato lady, «%nd, as usual, was refused 
access to her presence, ‘ He went away muttering 
strange threats. In the evening of the same day 
SiKdame Bartel ozzi was found dead in one of 'the 
gar/Jens, attached to her villa. She was in tho 
habit of walking there tvhen the W'oather w^as fine, 
oftem till ten or eleven o’clock ; and it was quite 
possible Signor Verdi might hav(^ known that 
such W’as her habit. The body, when found, was 
quite ^w^arm ; and according to the testimony of 
the medical gentleman immediately snmnuaied, 
the foul crime could not have been perpetrated 
more than a quarter of an hour previously. She 
had been stabbed in the back of the iicclc by some 
or.e, it was supposeef, who had crept stealthily 
trpDTr her frOm behind. Tho next morn|ng, a 
stiletto, the blade of w'hich was covered with blood, 
was found ili the orchard. The assassin must, in 
bis flight, have dropped it, or cast it away. That 
stiletto was proved beyond question to be Signor 
Verdi’s. His name was ^graven oa the blade. 

The circumstantial evidence seemed eoucla* 
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sive. Ay, at tlie first blush. But after Verdi’s 
arrest, other circumstances came to lighi which 
were irreconcilable with the pxBSJTOJltjpfi of his 
guilt. Several gentlemen, the vdidity of whose 
testimony could not be doubted, deposed that on 
the evening in question they had seen and spoken 
with him in the Teatro Regio. ^hb question of 
time was of course* all-important, and this was 
decisively in favour of Verdi, The distance from 
the murdered ladyis residence was so great that it 
would have been well-nigh impossible for the 
murderer, if mounted upon the swiftest horwa, to 
reach the lio3^al Theatre at or near the hour when 
it was sworn he had been socq there. Thei! as to 
the stiletto, his servants swore that about a month 
previous to the murder Signor Verdi had missed 
it, and caused a very rigid inquiry to he made 
respecting a weapon upon which, foF some family 
reason, he set a high value. That, TiowcveiT" 
admitted bftwo interpretations. Itw^as suggested 
by those ho believed in the Signor’s guilt that, 
coiitemplutiug the Commission • of the murder, 
rather than see Madams Bartolozzi married to 
another, by the silent stiletto, ho pretended to 
have lost it. Yet, upon reflo(;tion, what an out- 
rageous presumption was this i It supposed 
that he meant to drop or throw .away the dagger 
after using it to murder the woman ’he adored! 
Preposterous ! ^ 

There was one incident which^ aa I glanced 
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over the memoranda, startled and puzzled me. 
A silk handkerchief, known .to belong to Signor 
'Verdi, was, on the morrow of the murder, found 
in tho orchard ; and it w^as stated by the valot 
very reluctantly that his master, to the be^t of liis 
belief, wore it on tho «day of the murder. It was 
of a peculiar pattern. All Signor Verdi could say 
in explanation of this ugly f^.ct was that he was 
careless of handkerchiefs, was, indeed, always 
losing theiA, and must havd dropped that particular 
one when, for the last time, ho called at Madame 
Bartolozzi’s residence. That he was constantly 
losing his handkerchiefs was proved ; but the 
circuilistance was not the less a very ugly one. 
y As I read thb papers a new light broke upon 
me. On the next day.but one after the perpetra- 
tion of the crime, Madame Bartolozzi was to have 
given a banquet on a modcstly-splendid scale at 
4ier villd ; and, strange to say, a burglary was 
reported to have been committed on* the vei^ 
night of the murder, and all the plate, with some 
trifling exceptions, carried off!. 

This strange coincidiftncc had naturally struck 
the gfficers previously engaged in the investigation. 
All the servants of,^the house had been rigorously 
and separately ^examined; but nothing of import- 
ance had been elicited. Signor Verdi was still in 
prison awaiting his trial ! 

After thoroughly digostiajg tho contents of .the 
papers, I again waited upon M. Pinelli. Ho asked 
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if I could throw a glimmer of light upon the dark 
business, I answered no. Then I inquired if 
Bergamo was still in Signor Verdi's service. * In 
his service ! How, after reading the papers, can 
you ask such a question ? ^It was Bergamo who 
betrayed him to the murdered lady, knd caused 
him to be fined and imprisoned. He was a 
favourite with Madaflac Bartolozzi, and it was she, 

I believe, who gave or lent him the money to take 
a tavern — the CarTb Alberti, about four miles out 
of Turin — in which he is established.* 

* There is a hint of that in the papers ; and 
that ho and the Signor Verdi ai’O still at deadly 
feud. Is the man prospering"^/’ ^ 

M. rinelli said it was not thought so, Bergamo 
being an inveterato gambler. I said no more and 
w’ent my way. 

It will be well understood by intelligent pet;^ 
sons, Avhother themselves Continental travellers or 
not, that the secret agents of the Public Force, 
which body in a c<y:tain sense^ corresponds to 
the Detective Division of^the London police, have 
a wide range of action, and are invested with a 
largo discretionary power w’hich in this coillhtry 
w’ould not be tolerated for a nloment. The J^gal 
ligatures which should rigorously confine thq 
executive within a prescribed course of action are 
in Continental Europe contemptuously cast off at 
the will of authority, t)r, if need be, severed by the 
sword. And this state of things is, and will be, I 
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fear, for more years to come than I dare contem- 
plate, fijJnctioned by inexorable necessity. Espe- 
cially is this the case with Italy, which Metternich, 
witli bitter truth, before the war temporarily 
closed by the Treaty of Villafranca, defined as a 
^ geographical expression.’ Yes, that was then 
strictly, and is still partially, true. You could 
not, under peril of anarchy, aCscord plenary liberty 
to that aggregation of provincial peoples, all more 
or less leavened with rahcoroits jealousies, and 
ever ready to have recourse, unless sternly kept in 
hanfi, to extreme measures for the redress of, alas^ 
too real grievances. There is no hahefin coiym, or 
any law resembling it, on the Continent, * Au- 
thority’ cannot bo challenged, for it acts in a 
court of law. The Code Napoleon prevails 
throughout Italy, except in the States of the 
Church, and '‘that code, though just in the main, 
maybe made, Sfi I well know, an instrument of cruel 
oppression, apart from the simple action of execu- 
tive power. Tyranny is never so terrible as when 
disguised in legal formulne. I have written these 
few parenthetical remarks to show the English 
reader that an Italian police officer is not neces- 
sarily an unscrupulous ruffian because he habitu- 
ally, and without a thought about tho matter, 
invades the liberty of the citizen* Inviolability 
of the person and the domicile — the life of Great 
'Britain— -is a flower which will not flourish in the 
sunny clime of Italy till its now stagnant, now 
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stormy, atmosphere has been purified, not only 
from the influence of alien enemies, but of domestic ^ 
fi?,ctious ; till the country has becom^ one in 
heart, mind, soil ; till TUnita Italia shall be a 
maguitioont fact* The flower is gro\^ng rapidly, 
and with a healthy natural gtowth., 

I was proud as Lucifer of the commission 
entrusted to me — to me, so young, not more than 
twenty, though no doubW being tall, robust, with 
a healthy swarthiness of deeper hue than even the 
generality of my countrymen, and possessed* of 
liartly qualities, which I owed to my fisher life, I 
looked at least five years older^ It was the*first^ 
rung — the very lowest, it is true — upon the ladder 
of efficient preferment ; but it was a Groverument 
appointment — assured bread — and that, in the 
estimaiion of the youth of the prolctaylSB classes 
on the Continent, is a great prize ii\ the lottery of 
life, wlnch*contains so many blanks. 

But e^lUnt as I was, 1 remembered that, clu 
vajnanora sano — the* slow pace is the safest; the 
foot of the mule more to l/fe relied on than that of 
the horse, and I took additional time to well coiisi- 
der the matter. Night brings counsel, and I slept 
more than once upon the matter I had in hand. 
The doing so changed the course of action I had 
impulsively determined upon. This was to pro- 
ceed at once Jo the O^rlo Alberti ‘as an ordinary 
wayfarer, call for a bottle two of thO;];^^ wine, 
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and, as is the custom of the country, invite the 
lahdloiul to join me, and question, cross-examine 
' Bergamq, under pretence of curiosity^ as to the 
particulars of the Bartolozzi affair* A charming 
device that, for entrapping such a cunning fox as 
Bergamo was l^own^uo be, supposing, as I strongly 
suspected, he had any reason for avoiding to con- 
verse about the murder. 

With the full approbation of the Chief, who, 
by one of those caprices which one sometimes 
meets with in the world, had taken a strong fancy 
to ne, I resolved to have a private iiiten'icw \MVh 
the accused Signor Verdi in prison. It should 
*not be my fault if it did not prove a confidential 
one. The Chief, like myself, was strongly per- 
suaded of Verdi's innocence, in spite of the 
sinistfei aspect of the evidence arrayed against 
him. 

Signor vUdi received me with a cOid haughty 
civility. I was greatly surprised and shocked by 
his appearance, lie had been re])resented to me 
asabaudsome middle-agod person of distinguished 
asjjpct and bearing, though strong lines of sorrow 
and sadness, easily accounted for, had marred the I 
once remarkable beauty of his features. But the 
individual before me was an utterly broken down, 
w'asted, emaciated man ; his face was paler than 
marble, and wearing an exyression iy repose as if 
he were some condemned soul loosed for a time 
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and a purpose out of Dante’s Inferno^ and soon to 
return there. That he had been confined -aw secrel 
for such A length of time could not (^lone haTe 
produced such a change. I was not so experienced 
then in the effect which secret c<^fincment in 
Italian and Austrian prisofls produced upon the 
strongcst-Bouled man as I afterwards became, 
\Vas it, 1 asked myself, the consciousness of a 
terrible crime, or the shadow of an ineffacable 
despair projected. over -him from the' untimely 
tomb of the beloved woman ho was accused of 
having murdered, but for whom, as Signor IVfc Pi- 
nelli and very many others believed,* he would have 
freely given his own life to shield from harm ? 
Time would, I hoped and believed, reveal even in 
this >Yorld the true secret of that tomb. ^ Would 
to heaven I may prove one of Time’s agents for 
dragging that truth to light !* I mentaHy exclaimed, 
and with genuine fervour, so mucly|Kd th*e Signor' 
interest me. ” 

I at once presented my credentials — a brief 
note of introduction from'M. Piuelli — ^and frankly 
explained who I was, and why I came there * I 
told him that I firmly believed .in his innocence, 
and was possessed of a notion thaA he, by being 
unreserved with me, or imparting to me the 
minutest particulars relative to the personnel of 
his own estayishment^and that of Madame Barto- 
lozzi, might enable me to hit upon some elucida* 
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tioa of the diflSculty, ivhicli would restore him to 
Uberty. « 

The voice of truthful cj^dour rarely misses 
its way to the heart of au appreciative man. The 
Signor’s suspicious look was slowly replaced by 
one of confidence — of a belief that I was dealing 
faithfully with him. 

* A clue to the mystery may, by the mercy of 
God and the saints,’ I continued, ‘ be discovered ; 
and possibly by me, though so young and inex- 
perienced, you may be restored to liberty, to hap- 
piness.’ *’ 

• ‘Happiness,’ sadly replied the Signor, ‘never! 
That is forever buned in the tomb of which I am 
accused of having supplied the tenant. Then, as 
to furtlier particulars. I know of none that I have 
not communicated to the cold-blooded inquisitors, 
who have kept me on a moral rack so many weeks 
"without ' pengitting me to see a single human 
being, not evra a lav»7er.’ 

‘ The Code Napoleon, by w^hich we are go- 
verned, permits this cruel iujuslico to persons 
accused of grave crimed and confined au secret, 
Tb^ magistrates have full discretion in such 
cases.’ 

Signor Verdi’s lip curled with a sardonic 
smile. 

‘ You were born at Savona,’ said he ; ‘ not a 
place, I should suppose, where the law is highly 
cultivated. Your own position, you say, was a 
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very humble one* How then are yon ^[UaHfied to 
oflFer a grave opinion upon the proviaiona* of the 
Code Napoleon ?’ # 

‘ I had the good fortune, Signor, to render a 
slight service to a ^ench gentleman, who, to 
return, taught me not only alf the Bren^feh I hnoW, 
but many other things. Since I have received 
the humble appointnftent which may enable me 
to be of service to you^ Signor, I have closely 
studied the Code NopolecJn. I am positive that 
the Code allows, enjoins even, the magistrates to 
per mit no one, except under special circumstances, 
to have access to a prisoner kept at their discre- 
tion au secret — agents of tho» police of course 
excepted.’ 

‘ You may be right* But to the purpose* I 
have been perfectly frank with the examining 
magistrates. You have read copies of 1;heir notes* 
I have nothing to add.’ |p 

‘ Pcrmif me. Signor, if you please* I do not 
find that you, with reference to this terrible 
crime, make the slightest mention of Nieolo 
Bergamo!’ * 

‘ Curses upon Nieolo Bergamo !’ almcet 
screamed Signor Verdi, flushing with intensest 
,rage. " The serpent — the son of Satan \ Why 
should I have polluted my lips with the mi^reanj’t. 
name ? What possible connection could he have 
had with the trime which, guiltless as I am, will 
send me to the guiUottoe ? 1 no longer indulge 
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in any illusions as to my fate,’ added the Signor ; 
e * and r should be glad if the long agony would 
close to-«norrow.’ 

'That is folly, permit me to say with all 
respect, Si^or. It is true .that the evidence of 
your having feeen at the Teatro Kegio on the 
evening of the murder is in a gi*eat degree 
weakened by the opinions' of the doctors, wdio 
assert that the time of the lady’s death could 
not bo decided upon with any certainty; and you 
know, Signor, that the difference of an hour would 
ma%:e all the difference in your case. Still dne 
must never lose courage. Again, as to this Ber- 
gamo ?’ 

' Still Bergamo ! Malediction upon Bergamo !’ 

' Be it 80. But waiting for that, let us con- 
sult together about this man. He was intimately 
acquainted hot only with the habitation of Madame 
Bartolozzi qp the Oollina, but with her daily 
habits ; knew also that she had in he^ house very 
valuable jewelry and plate, and where it could bo 
found. Now do you, Signor, know — have you 
heard that he has any hcquaintance, any intimate 
acquaintance, with either of the ser^^ants of Madame 
Bartolozzi ?’ * 

'I have Bot- Besides, was not the unfortu- 
nate deceased the bountiful friend, the generous 
patroness, of Bergamo ?’ 

' That argues nothing«^when on^ is talking of 
a son of Satan. I conclude that Bergamo, having 
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injured, hates you with all the maliga^nigr of an 
evil soul.’ 

‘Per Bacco, yes ! He till now fearei^dM well 
as hated me, suspecting that I knew more of some 
doings of his in early life than I realljj did* The 
villain has no need to fear tne noiw,' lidded the 
Signor, with bitter emphasis. 

\1 shall not apologise, Signor, for taking 
openly as I do a minute memorandum of this 
conversation. You say tfiat Bergamo botli feared 
and hated you. That, from my fixed point of 
is very important. Now I come to the chief 
point, as it strikes me. First — but I scarcely 
iiecid ask, as Bergamo must-have been well 
iiecpiaintQd with your house, must horvo Imown 
where and ho\y to make the easiest entry of a 
dark night, wl will say, and when you were 
absent knew w'here you kept, amofigst other 
valuables, a stiletto upon which y<kur nafne is 
engraved * 

‘ Yes, 3 ’es ! But all that leads, can lead, to 
nothing. You are clever ; but, being a jipyic^in 
your profession, fix yowv Scrutiny upon circum- 
stances that have no real significance.’ m 

‘ That, Signor, remains to be* proved. A cir- 
cumstance, which only about two hours ago came 
to my knowledge, you will also perhaps deem to 
have no significance. Tfiis — but I must first 
state that the .Carlo Alberti, kept by Bergamo, is 
but a very mediocre concern, the profits of which. 
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if my, are very, very slight. This I know from 
the proprietor of the Hotel de TEuropo, M. Trom- 
betti, who knows Bergamo well, and, is security 
for him at the Government tobacco stores. Well, 
this man, ^^ho is now so poor, or was a few weeks 
since, is negatiatinj; the purchase of a handsome 
hotel, with' its equipments — a very costly affair.’ 

‘ How do you know’ that 
* I w’as in the Cafe San Carlo this morning 
and overheard two persons talking of it. They 
are from Milan, and are here to make inquiries 
respecting Bergamo — his means, character, aid 
the rest. A Providence works these ibings, let 
sceptics sneer as, they may.’ 

^ And who shall say that a large legacy has 
not been bequeathed to Bergamo ? It is a world 
for scheming scoundrels to flouriA and grow rich 
in. Why 'not Bergamo? I thank you for 3^our 
good wishes, your kind intentions,’ added the 
Signor, with ai> air of ivearincsa, and extending 
his hand to put an end to our interview* ; ‘ but 
good wishes, kind intentions, will avail we nothing. 
Nothing you have said or suggested has excited 
throb of hope in my heart. As the Orientals 
say, it is writtcsi that I shall die for a crime of 
which I an> wholly innocent. Society has often 
witnessed such a common catastrophe, and often 
will again. The cause is judged, and I accept the 
award, having no choice*, indeed bpt to do so,’ he 
added, with a pale acrid smile* ^ Addio I I wish 
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you success in your new roeation; tut you will 
not win youj* police spurs in tins affair.’ . 

1 loft the prison not in the least cast down.* 
Signor Verdi’s profound despondency not in/ 
the least affect me. I hadj^owevef, ^gained znnoh 
information by the intervifw. perg^wno hated 
Verdi "with a mortal hate. I might have tahen 
that for granted. • 

I bent my stops towards the Hotel do TEurope. 

I wished to inform.iny fbrmer excellent patron, M. 
Trombetti, that his debtor Bergamo had become 
suddenly ricJi. M. Trombetti smiled wh||n I 
repeated tho conversation of the two Milanese in 
the Cafe San Carlo. 

‘ They must have meant some other Bergamo,’ 
he said. ‘ The Bergamo you mean is at preaient 
in this house/ in tho cafe saloon, I believe. He ^ 
is here to request the substitution of a bill of 
exchange at a considerably longer date Sian that 
which he ^gave me about a W’cek since in li^uidatiqpi. 
of bis debt to me. That does not give him the 
air of a man about t5 become proprietor of a fine 
hotel in Milan. Say, Gitiseppe ?’ 

‘ I do not know. You have yourself told jpae 
that he is one of tho most cujining keen-scented 
old foxes in all Piedmont. He v^ay have heard 
that suspicion is beginning to attach to him in 
connection with the terrible business on the 
Collina, so, his, pleading povetty just now 
would be a crafty ruse.’ 
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M. Trombetti shrugged his shoulders. 

"Nothing, Giuseppe, can, I see, beat that 
^suspicioi^’ said he, "out of thy obstinate brain. 
Certainly I hnow Bergamo to be a crafty cheating 
rogue ; but, Santa Maria, there is a long distance 
between a cheajj and Sin assassin ! Wilt thou see 
this terrible Bergamo ? He is, as I said, in the 
public saloon.’ t 

" I should much like to do so ; but ho must 
not know" me,* 

" Not know thee in thy present exalted capa- 
city 4— this with a good-humoured smile. " C 'et- 
tainly not. He will perhaps recognise the sharp 
yoxmj^ fellow, wit]\ the sharpest * eyes and ears, 
w'ho once favoured the Hotel de I’Europe with his 
services. Thou needst not bo seen with mo even. 
I will go before. Follow me in two or three 
minutes; and if Bergamo is there, I shall bo 
talking ^ith him.* 

If Bergamo’s face was the true index to his 
mind, he was a most sinister scoundrel. A beetle- 
browed fellow, w ith decjl-set sloe- black eyes, and 
xesitlesB as they were fierce ; w hilst the square iron 
jaw showed that th^ hand would perform whatever 
the mind dictated. How could Signor Verdi have 
retained such a man as his personal attendant ? 
The favour subsequently shown him by Madame 
Bartolozzi had of course beei^dictated by gratitude. 
He was commonly dressed, wore a capote, and 
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tLick coarse shoes- Evidently he did not wish to 
pass himself off for a man wonderfully well-to^do 
in the world.^ I could well understand tha^ 

I followed when he left the cafe ; but learnt 
nothing by that. lie certainly paused iugsp- 
lutely, I thought, at the turning whicji would lead 
him to the Colliua ; but only for half a minute, 
and proceeded with a rqeolute step, as if he would 
i not yield to some dangerous impulse- Perhaps he 
^ had noticed — for such fello,ws can look back be- 
I tween their ears and skull witli but a slight turn 
I of lljc head — that tho ci-demnt under-serntor at 
r, the Hotel deTEurope was following him- Yet that 
I could hardly be. And siiioi)ose he //adbeen scizeQ, 

! being in Turin, with a desire to visit the villa on 
I th(j Collina, and the domestics still there mth 
I whom he was doubtless familiarly acquainted ! 
I Yet why that firm-set resolute step, as if he were 
f resisting a hazardous temptation? A trifle iight 
I as air it might be, but one wlikdi decided me to 
I lose no time in making the acquaintance of the 
\ servants left in charge •of tho Yilla Belvidere- 
I Those were, I Icncw, two females and a gardener- 
I In Turin, as in all other Italian and in most 
I Continental cities, there are kc^t in a dep6t 
at tho police head-quarters an abundance of dis- 
guising costumes. Military and naval uniforms, 
clerical habiliments, from that of the diguified 
abbe to that of a mendicant friar, and the showy 
attire of banditti of every* variety. In fact there 
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is BO disguise which may be possibly required 
that»the authorities do not keep for the uso of 
their secret agents. The only disguise of the 
English police-officer is that of * plain clothes 
after all the very best disguise, as the officer is 
not then di^tingufshable from the crowd 'of men 
and excites no particular attention. Still, in Italy 
such expedients could not have been dispcusecl 
with in my time. More flmn once, it is true, a 
disguise uniform or mtlsqucrado dross brouglit my 
neck v;ithin the hangman's clutcli ; bul, it is 
equally true, it many times saved mo from being 
Fummarily stabbed or sliot, Tlie Recr:T/ ngonls 
(A ail Italian Govcrnmcnl — I esj^eoiaHy mean the 
members of the * haute police,* political police tlnat 
is to say — always work with their lives in l.hcir 
hands. 

Upomthia occasion I assumed the uniform of 
an oficcr of the PcTFaglieri ; and so tricked out, 
and not a little proud of my apperrance — I was 
very young, do not forget — 1 pursued niy vny to 
the Villa Belvidcie. I 6ame to view the pli cc as 
the agent of a rekftivc, who, if my report were 
favourable, w“ould no doubt he a purcluiscr. This 
was sufficient introduction, and 1 was sfeown over 
the place by the youngest of the woman serv'ants, 
who was called Amina. The gardener, n youngish 
man of sullen determined aspect, so nanu^l her in 
my hearing. Jt struck me that glances of a pecu- 
liar intelligence were directed from him to the 
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remarkably good-looking Amina, though her dark 
southern eyes flashed with the light of more than 
thirty summers, I was sure. There wa^ no reci- 
j>rpcity. Of that also I felt certain. It was steel 
and flint, and the steel could not extract, and 
never would extract, one sptrk of sympathetic fire 
from \.he flint. I thought Bartolo was to bo con 
gratulated upon that. Amina was handsome to a 
certain degree, but wore a hard, worldhr, yet 
sensuous aspect. ^ The, thin firmly-shut lips in- 
dicated a woman that would be her husban^rs 
master as well as wife, or there would be ant un- 
quiet lionsohold. Her voice, too, was harsh, a 
grating, rasping voico ; and had then, as®uow, 
an almost religious faith in voices us indicating 
character. 

The woman was very polite and closely atten- 
tive to me, would not leave mo alonawith Ibudolo, 
who, it suddenly occurred to mo, was r^idly hen- 
husband.* There nothing in their demeanour 
towards each other to contradict that notion, I 
presently had no doubt of it. At that age I was 
very impuLsive, jumped hftsiily at conclasions. It 
being her duty or pleasure to sliow me over t]j^ 
grounds, v;o passed together iiit^ thu oi’chard where 
Madame Bartolozzi was murdered. J recognised the 
spot from the description given of it in the papers, 
and when close to 'it, I said suddenly, 

^Ah, it was here that Mrubimc Bartolozzi 
was stabbeT by a dastardly assassin!* looking 
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bard at Amina as I uttered the words very dis- 
tinctly, , 

The woman’s face changed to the hue of saf- 
fron, anA I thought she would have fainted. 
Fiercely recovering herself, she said, with badly- 
assumed calmi^ss in <that harsh voice of hers : 

* Yes, you are correct. It was near about this 

spot/ . 

* Your husband,’ I went on to say, I can hardly 

conceive under what ‘ your husband being 

here at the time — * Saints and angels, why does 
the^woman scream and stagger as if suddenly 
pierced with a poniard, w^hilst her eyes glare at 
me as if about to start from their sockets ? Could 
it be possible that Bartolo was the murderer ? 

The w’oman again quickly rallied by force of 
indomitable will, 

'My husband !’ she exclaimed with tremulous 
vehemence. ‘ My husband ! I have never had, 
never intend to have, a husband. What do you 
mean ?’ 

mean simply that the notion occurred to 
me that Bartolo might ho your husband — ’ 

' Bartolo ;//?/ husband !’ interrupted the woman, 
with a burst of derisive laughter, and a feeling of 
relief too — a half-tlind man could have seen that. 
' Bartolo my husband ! Ay, truly, as much as you 
are an officer of Bersaglieri,’* and she laughed 
again with malicious glee. 

Hot blood flushed my ftSce at this' taunt* The 
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abominable woman had been secretly laughing, 
then, at my attempt to pass myself off as a mill* 
tary officer! It must have been my rolling sailor- 
gait, thonght I, which betrayed mo ; for certainly 
when surveying myself before a mirror, I thonght 
I could defy detection. ^ 

‘ If Bartolo is as certainly yonr husband/ I 
retoiied, not a little nettled , 'as that 1 am aa. 
officer of Bersaglieri, the poor fellow has taken a. 
precious Tartar to wife. * 'VIJhat I was about to say," 

I added, with serious sternness, ‘ what I was about 
to say, Madame Amina, when you interraptedi me- 
with a scream of terror — real terror, the interpre- 
tation of which may some day be found — ^was this; 
Your husband Bartolo, as 1 for the moment ima- 
gined, no matter for that, having been in ^h*^ 
grounds when the blood shed here, and now crying 
to Heaven for vengeance, and in more .piereljig' 
tones than ever, Madame Amina — I say it was ft 
pity that if he could not have prevented the mur- 
der, ho did not arrest^ the murderer or murderess!' 

The woman was again terribly agitated; the 
mocking smile vanished, the white lips quivered, 
and a ghastly pallor overspread her fiice. I hid*" 
no longer the slightest doubt that Madame Ambia 
was directly connected with the crime. 

‘ I need not prolong my stay, Madame Amina; 

I have learned all I desired to know.’ ‘ 

The woman followod in a kind of furtive appre- 
hensive fashion . Near the back portionofffie house 
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B^rtolo was at work digging. He paused from 
labour, and darted a glance of flame at Amina ; 
the man; I saw, was devoured with xago and 
jealousy. Something might be made of that. 

' Ah,* said.I, * I m^st not leave after giving so 
much trouble •^thout bestowing a buona ?na^ia 
and I placed a coin near a franc in value in his 
hand, * It is probable you will be soon out of a 
situation/ I added significantly, ^ and if so I may 
be able to help you to another. Call and ask 
for me at the Hotel de TEurope ; demand to see 
Lieutenant Giuseppe/ 

« 

After returning my usurped uniform to the 
dCpot, I took a walk in a direction wLcre I should 
probably at that hour meet %v!th my friend Giacomo. 
He was a shrewd clever fellow, and Lad been all 
in.my confidence. His love-fit had subsided 
and he could talk reasonably and calmly, even 
about Francesca. I met him as I expected, and 
we strolled on together. related minutely all 
that had passed at the /i^illa Belviderc. He lis- 
tened, as ho always did, with absorbed attention, 
Tltb Terdi affair greatly interesting him. I asked 
his opinion before’giving mine. 

^Madre di^'Dio!* ho replied, ^my opinion is 
very decided. I may bo wrong, but to me it is as 
plain as the stone nose of Buke Amadeo (w^e were 
passing through the Ka22?a del Pakzj^o). This 
Madame Amina was an accomplice in the murder 
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of her mistress. Bergamo, as I have always sus- 
pected, the actual assassin. More than that,* Ber- 
gamo, not Bartolo, is Amina’s husband !’ # 

1 held my breath witli surprise. The thought 
had not crossed my brain. Giacomo ^nthiued : | 
' Tlio abandonment by Bergamo ofmis furpos© ! 
of purcliasing an hotel in Mil«tn, if it ever was a j 
serious purpose, has lieen caused by his having! 
heard some whisper that suspicion has fallen upon j 
him. After what has passed between you and his j 
wife to-day, you must be quick in what you do, if 
anything can be done. I am in doubt regardiU^ 
Bartolo,’ continued my friend, ‘ whether his rage is 
caused by a real jealousy, or that he fears &e 
shall bo robbed of his share of the plunder. He 
may be tho dup)e of Bei'gamo, or his wdfo and h© 
may bo accomplices. Why not have all three 
arrested prpvisioinilly, on the piildic saftty princi- 
ple *? They w^ould be placed au secret, examined" 
separately, and the truth might be wrenched or 
wheedled out of them.’ 

^ They were all three separately and rigorously 
examined at tho commeueement of the investiga- 
tion, hut nothing was elicited that in tho opinion • 
of the magistrates would justify their detention; 
one reason being no doubt that the guilt of Signor 
Verdi Av«as assumed to be unquestionable. I do 
not share your doubts about Bartolo — am far, 
indeed, from doing so.^ •But, as you say, no time 
should bo lost ; I will see M. Pinelli at One© and, 
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endeavour to prevail upon liim to an-est Bergamo 
and Madame Amina this very night.* 

was then about four o*clock > p.m . in the 
month of June. The chief was away upon an 
expedition that would prevent his return to Turin 
before tli^vnomihg, and there was no one else 
that could act. I must wait. As I emerged 
from the office I was startled by the sight of 
Madame Amina on the opposite side of the street. 
Our eyes met, and she walked swiftly away. 
Diavolo ! She had no doubt been watching me, 
and gncssed my errand at the police barrack. 
The birds were indeed alarmed, and would take 
w^mg before we, could possibly thrown a net over 
them. There was one consolation : the passport 
office wan closed, and without passports it would 
be difficult for them to puss tlic frontier. They 
might certainly have a chance of getting a^vay 
■'^y sua, hut that is a mode of transit which 
Italians, except those who live on the sea-boaid, 
would scarcely think of. Besides, they would 
have to thread the passes of the Maritime Alps ! 
No, no, without pasK^ports they could not get* 
^ away — a conclusion, he it said in passing, which 
could only haye been arrived at by a greenhorn ; 
passports, ag I well knew, w^hen hut a few mouths 
older, being merely vexatious obstructions to 
honest travellers, but not of the slightest avail to 
facilitate the capture of practised rogue. 

As usual, when not belter employed, I passed 
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an hour or two in the afternoon at the Cafe da 
rH6tel de TEurope, Upon going in I told th|^ 
principal waiter that if anybody inquired for 
Lieutenant Giuseppe, I was the individual wanted- 

Less than an hour had pass^ away, and I 
was playing a quiet game o^ ^MMSjg,;!with one of 
the liahituh for a deini-tasae, when word wae 
brought me that a ^nan wafiUiwtlmt who wanted 
to see Lieutenant Giuseppe. So soon, thought 
jumping up : I was ouVoi^the cafe in a moment. 

It was the gardener Bartolo who wanted me- 
•lie looked fearfully agitated, and in a low shftking 
voice asked if we could speak together where it 
w'as impossible w'o should boi overheard, f hade 
him follow, and led the way to a small apartment 
at the back of the hotel. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘your business with me; whai 
is it?’ 

‘ First, please to order some brandy,' said lae, 
in the same shaky voice. Seeing that bis agita? 
tion was real, I had the brandy brought in ; he half 
emptied the carafe, ahd swallowed what he ponred 
out at a gulp. ' Ah,’ Said he, colour retnming 
to his cheeks, firmness to his tone, * that is the 
stuff to string up one’s nerves < I can go on now. 
You arc a secret agent of tho police ?’ he added, 
sharply regarding me. 

‘ Who told you so ? Madame Amina?’ 

‘ No one^toM mo %o. Nicolo Bergamo — * 

‘ Nicolo Bergamo ! Well, go on.’ 
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^ Nicolo Bergamo, who was at tijip Villa Belvi- 
dere when you wore, a few hours ago, though he 
took careyou should not see him, had discovered 
your secret. No sooner had you left, than he and 
Amina were in close secret conversation with each 
other. Now I hate, loathe, abhor Bergamo,* 
added the gardener, with ferocious, flashing rage, 
and striking the table with his heavy fist. ^ By 
all the demons of hell 1 w^ould kill him, were it 
not for the law !* 

'‘I can easily believe that; perhaps you can 
kill Eim with the aid of the law. I hope so.* ’* 

* Jhat is ray errand to you. Bergamo mur- 
dered Madame Baitolozzi with his own hand, 
though he had a confederate with him. Amina 
lot them quietly in at the orchard gate, and stood 
looking on. I also saw it all, but dared not in- 
terfere. ^ Amina, from some expressions I let 
drop the same evening, discovered that I had 
witnessed the bloody dc(al, and so \vrouglit upon 
mo by tears and proraises, that I tof)k nu oaib 
of secrecy. I should have told you that IMadame 
Bartolozzi had some time before discovoKjad some 
^villany on the part of Bergamo, and had forbidden 
him to approach her. This was why Amina was 
obliged to lei him and his accomplice quietly in 
at the garden gate.’ 

‘ And Bergamo had contrived to secretly enter 
the house in the Palazzo Knovo, and steal the 
stiletto ?’ 
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‘Yes/ 

‘ And with respect to the handkerchief?’ 

‘ Signor* Verdi dropped it as ho left thedionse ; 
Amina jfoimd it ) perhaps she picked his pocket — 
she is nimble fingered/ ^ y 

‘Enotigh — more than enough/ efid I, rising; 
‘ both murderer and murderess shall be lodged in 
prison before they are two hours older/ 

‘Piano, piano, Lieu^nant Giuseppe! You 
arc too late for that, withefut^y aid/ 

‘ Too late ! are you mad ? Why, they have 
no* passports/ * 

‘Passports! what signifies about passports? 
They are gone, and you and ^ill the police in 
Turin could not, without my aid, unearth such a 
cunning fox as Nicolo Bergamo. Besides, I have 
to make a little bargain for myself/ 

1 requested him to speak out phunly ^all he 
had to say. He did so. As soon as I left the 
Villa Belvidere, Bergamo and Amina held a 
private consultation, a^J; which Bartolo secretly 
assisted, by listening outside. My casual re- 
marks, which I was an idiot to have made, had 
thoroughly alarmed them both. ^Bartolo learned, 
for the first time, that they wcr5 man and wife, 
and that preparations for flight hating been for 
some time made, instant departure could alone 
ensure their safety. They had a notion that they 
might ]>o arrested tllkt very night. Bartolo 
found, moreover, that he and one Minghi, for* 
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merly one of the vetturini of T^lpn, were to be 
defrauded of their shares of the plunder. The 
gardener admitted that he and Minghi had been 
accomplices with Bergamo in the robbery, though 
guiltless ofythe murder, with respect to which I 
had my oto opinion. Terribly enraged, very 
naturally, was Bartolo ; especially as he did not 
hear them mention what direction they meant to 
take, nor where the plate had been so long suc- 
cessfully hidden. IJot* in Bergamo’s house, for 
that had been searched from roof to cellar soon 
after the murder, by order of M. PincUi. But 
though he, Bartolo, did not know% he was quite 
sure Minghi did, and if ho once learned from him, 
Bartolo, that they were to be betrayed and plun- 
dered by Bergamo and Amina, he would at once 
give all the information necessary to effect the 
capture of the fugitives. 

‘ Minghi is to be found any evening,’ added 
Bartolo, handing me a scrap of paper, written and 
subscribed in a soit of hieroglyphic writing, ^ in a 
well-known tavern. Let that paper be placed in 
his hand, and a few hours afterwards you may, if 
you will, have the assassin and his wife safe by 
the heels.’ 

‘ What is‘the name of this tavern, and where 
is it situated ?’ 

The gardener greeted my question with a 
smile of diabolic cunning#* 

^ That/ said he, * I will tell you when I have 
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it under your own hand that I and Minghi shall 
not only be favStxrably dealt with, but receive a 
heavy reward for our services.’ 

' Are you mad ? What power have I to make 
such a treaty ?’ 

' Never mind ; Minghi and I will 4>e satisfied 
with it. Eemembcr you must go alone to sfee 
Minghi,’ added the transparent ruffian, whom a 
child might have seen through. ' If more than 
one person entered the Iwjuse, no Minghi would 
be found, nor will you see him till that piece of 
paper has reached him through the landlord.’ ^ 

The sun at noon of a summer day is not more 
palpable to mortal sight than was to mine the 
shallow artifice concocted between Bergamo, his 
wdfo or paramour, and Bartolo, A common terror 
had made them forget or postpone their angry 
differences. The truth, no doubt, was, they were 
7iot prepared for flight ; twenty-four hours* time 
gained would make the difference of life a§i death 
to them ; and they evidently believed, after Amina 
had seen me enter, and* immediately come out of 
the head office, then sauutqringly make my way 
to the Cafe of THotel do TEurope, that if I could 
Jbo entrapped — put out of the way, silenced for 
ever would be best — that that*suyreme object 
might be gained, I not having communicated, as 
they believed, with the i)olice since I returned 
from the Villa Belvidere. 

^ You are ^flaying a very bold, very rash game, 
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Bartolo/ said I ; * no wonder you trembled when 
about to hazard the first throw. Of course you 
know Jhat you may be arrested this rgioment, upon 
your own eonfession, in which case adieu, in this 
world, to Julio Bartolo ! I now remember seeing 
your nameV as wclx as those of your confederates 
in crime ; and, I think, that of Minghi also, in 
the depositions, but I had forgotten them. It 
strikes me as rather remarkable that Madame 
Bartolozzi should havi. surrounded herself with 
such a choice lot of ruffian servants, male and 
f<^male.’ 

The tremor relieved by the brandy again came 
over the gardenej*, when I spoke of his immediate 
arrest. He emptied the carafe this time, not 
without effect. 

* Bergamo, when he was high in favour with 
Madame Bartolozzi, introduced me and Amijia to 
her Service. As to my confession,’ he added, 
glancing furtively round, ‘ there are no witnesses 
here, and I should deny every Avord.’ 

‘ We will pass fn)m ‘chat. Now what is the 
name of the tavern wher<^ Minghi may he found 
this evening ? It’s growing late, but there will be 
an early moon. 0, you want the document; verj 
.well.* 

* Writing materials w^ere obtained, and I 
scrawled out the required undertaking, not, of 
course, worth llie ink with which it was written. 
Bartolo know that as well as I did. To pretend 
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ho did Dot was anothor of his devices to induce a 
belief on my part in his simple sincerity. Fools ! 
Perhaps had more time been allowed them, thej 
might have concocted some cleverer scheme. 

* Minghi may be found/ said Bartolo, ^ at the 
San Filippo, about two leagues distant, on the ^ 
high road to Novara/ 

‘ I know the San Filippo —that is to say, I 
have passed it fre quently. I shall start at once/ 
'J’he ruffian’s eyes sgarkled. 

' To make all safe, it^vill be essential to do 
.^0/ , 

I rose and went round to the stables. Bartolo 
hurried out, and took up a position of observation 
at as safe a distance as v;as compatible with watch- 
ing if I should take the direct road to Novara, or 
call first at the police barrack. 

The horse was ordered ; I had exqdanatory 
conversation with M. Trombetti, i*ode forth, and 
dashed t J; a smart pace in the direction of the San 
Filippo tavern. The hope for which I encoun- 
tered the risk — not 4BUch a very great risk either 
— was lliat Bergamo asd his wife would be not 
long after me at the San Filippo, a house of 
notorious ill-repute, in order, ^ not only to make 
sure with their own eyes that I was safely trapped, 
but to make mirth for themselves at my credulous 
folly ! Bartolo Avould also, I felt pretty certain, 
be there. It was, however, a very rash proceeding 
on my part* the act of a young novice in his pro- 
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feBsion. I ongbt to hare at once arrested Bartolo. 
That would bate answered every purpose without 
peril to myself. 

There was no one except the pot-bellied 
cadaverous-fac^d landjiord to bo seen within or 
without the San Filippo. He, however, bustled 
about, conducted me into his best room, brought 
me a bottle of wine, and then went out to put up 
my horse. 

Presently I hoard gruff voices talking, though 
in a subdued tone, to the landlord, almost imme- 
diatety followed by the barring up of the house for 
the iJtight. The shooting of bolts and fixing of 
bars were not pleasknt sounds ; and I had a sus- 
picion that in the end, which crowms all works, it 
would turn out that I should be duped and fooled 
instead of those with whom T had engaged in so 
hazardous a glame of plot and counterplot. Well, 
it’s of no use crying after yesterday, so I took a 
long pull at the wine-flask — one I had* brought 
with me, not that placed upon the table by the 
worthy landlord ; I uncorked it, however, and 
softly poured a portion of its contents out of a 
window of which the shutters had not been closed. 
That done, I looked well to the priniiug of' my 
pistols, then rang the scmetto on the table. The 
landlord came in. 

^ You close early,’ I remarked, with as much 
indifference as I could assume. 
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* Yes^ Signor^ that has always been the custom 
at the San Filippo/ 

'You are not oyercrowded with guests/ 1 perr 
ceive/ 

' No, Signor ; for a long time the house has 
been deserted, I leave in a few days/ 

I then asked him to deliver the paper I 
brought to Minghi. lie promised to do so the 
moment that person arrived, which might possibly 
be in less than an hour. *^I^aid that would do. 
The moon would soon rise, my horse would be 
well rested, and I should have a pleasant ride* 
back to Turin. A grim smile darkly lit up t^e 
fellow^s face for a moment, the meaning of which 
I thoroughly understood. He asked if the signor 
would take supper. I ordered him to bring in 
what cold provisions he had. The table was 
served, and I sat down to it, for I wds hungry 
with the ride, but in a very dubious uncomfortable 
state of mind. I had tried the door of the room, 
and found it locked on the outside. 

The hour passed, still no Minghi made his 
appearance, nor any one else. Another half-hour 
fled, and the house remained perfectly still. 
Trombetti I was sure would not fail me, and forti- 
fying myself with that thought, I, having finished 
my own flask of wine, ventured upon the vintage 
of the San Filippo. 

Whether th^ wine wa» drugged or not, I can^ 
not say ; but I fell asleep, and was awakened by a 
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slight noise at the narrow window, of which, as X 
have said, the i^utters had not been closed. No 
very powerful opia.te could therefore have been 
mixed with the landlord's wine. Turning hastily, 
my back being tpwards the casement, I saw 
Madame Amina’s mocking exultant face, framed, 
as it were, in the narrow aperture. 

It was as instantly withdrawn. Loud laughter 
followed on the outside, mingled with the gruff 
voices of several men,1imongst which I distinctly 
recognised that of Bartolo. Part of my hope 
h&d certainly been fulfilled, the confederacy of 
assassins had all come to the appointed rendez- 
Yous ; but the toost interesting i)ortion of the 
mental programme — that I, as a living man, 
should assist in their capture — seemed to bo very 
doubtful. 

I ^ prepared for the worst — every man does 
when fairly I had a double-barrelled pis- 

tol in each of my trousers pockets. I drew the 
heavy table anglewise across a corner of the room, 
placing myself between it and the wall. It thus 
formed a sort of boiTicade, though one not difficult 
to foree. 

Presently ohe big black -browed ruffian, whom 
I had nevei* seen before, leapt through the case- 
ment ; he proved to be Minghi. Bartolo followed, 
and then Bergamo, then two new stranger-scoun- 
drels. Madame Amina came last, gallantly helped 
through by her husband. 
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. Dkvolo ! what a ferocious discordant chorus 
of triumph did they howl in my half*stuiined ears 
— ^tbe woman being the fiercest and most furious 
of all — mingled with sarcastic Congratulations 
upon the success of Lieutensyit Giuseppe’s 
attempt in his new vocation ! 

* He is come for the booty/ roared Bergamo, 
‘for the plate, the jewels, as well as for us. 
What a nose to scent out treasure the lieutenant 
must have! He knew ii* i;Qas all in the cellar 
down-stairs, neatly coopered up in wine casks. He 
has* a brilliant career before him, gloomy as he loo8:s 
just now ! I would wager a hundred florins tlyit 
he will be chief commissioner within five years!* 

A loud shout greeted this coarse pleasantry, 
hushed by the fish- wife voice of the woman AminUi^ 

‘ Let this farce, pleasant as it is, bo finished !’ 
she exclaimed, with an authoritative air, and she 
immediately retired to the most distant part of 
tho largo room. Thu supreme moment was como. 

I drew forth my pist^pls, cocked them with my 
thumbs, and determined that at all events I would 
not die alone. Every one of the ruflians drew 
forth a double-barrelled pistol. My chance of life 
was a sorry one, and I mentally hteathed a prayer 
for succour to the Holy Virgin, which had been 
taught me by my mother. I have never been a| 
very religious person ; but no man is a mocker/ 
when standing«on the edge of a grave which yawiaa 
for him. | 
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The villains paused. It was pretty certain 
that one or more of them would bite the dust, 
and as none could tell upon whom the death-lot 
would fall, they hesitated. Not for more than 
half a minute. One ruffian, aiming from behind 
his fellows, fired. ^Ihe ball grazed my right ear. 
I pulled trigger, but missed also. A bullet from, 
I think, Bergamo’s pistol struck me on the 
shoulder, and I fell on the floor from the violence 
of the shock or blow^ tasting the full bitterness of 
death. 

^ They were dragging the table away, when the 
report of a carbine rang through the apartment 
simultaneously with the death-scream of one of the 
assassins, and in another half-minute the place 
was half-filled with soldiers. Trombetti had not 
failed me. I was saved. 

The pkte, &e. which had been carried off, and 
so long successfully concealed^ was found in the 
collar of the San Filippo, asJBergamo had taunt- 
ingly intimated. The landlord had, as a matter 
of course, been secured. Bergamo and Bartolo 
were executed. Amina was sentenced to imprison- 
ment with forced labour for life — a heavier punish- 
ment. The same fate was awarded to Minghi. 

Signor Verdi was, it need hardly be said, 
liberated after the completion of certain formali- 
ties ; but life with him was all but extinct. It 
flickered in the worn socket but* two or three 
months longer. He was found dead early one 
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moraing, kneeling at the tomb of Madame Barto- 
lozzi; his staring eyes, fixed in death, seemed^ 
when he was found, to be still perusing the gtaren 
record of her early untimely death. The day 
previously was the anniversary of that death, and 
he had remained out all night — one of those cold 
freezing nights, with ' which Turin, from its 
vicinity to the Alps, is so often visited. 



CHAPTER m. 

ON SECBET SEBYICE IN THE APENNINES* 

The French Eevolution of 1848 had burst forth. 
The moral lava, liberjijted by that tremendous up- 
heaval of a mightj nation, rolled in floods over 
Europe, everywhere finding alirnent to feed its 
destructive and fertilising fires. Princes Svho 
lasted their pretensions solely on tlio dogma of 
Divine Plight were either swept away by tho vol- 
canic tempest, or wore content to retain their 
crowns by a new consecration — the baptism of free- 
dom. ,, 

The successful insurrection of Milan, and tho 
passionate clamour of his people, forced Carlo 
Alberto to dcciigre war against Austria, and though 
his heart was not in tha cause, he led his troops 
to attack her. But whilst ho combated tho 
Austrians, what forces could he array against the 
Eopublicans, moderate Republicans, extreme Re- 
publicans, red Republicans, all of whom he equally 
hated and feared, with whom Piedmont, with all 
the rest of Italy, swarmed ? He liad no%)wer to 
attack them openly. He must await his time ; 
and, meanw'hile, inforln himself of their plans, 
their organisation ; get at the muster-roll of their 
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staff ; theo when ofipoitnmty served he would 
knowhow and where to strike. 

The police of Piedmont — a select nnmhee nf 
them, that is to saj — ^were the instruments (^oeSn 
to carry out that tack; and I was one of the fircft- 
on the list. I did not like tl?e work, bnt as it fall 
within the legitimate range of my sworn duty, I, 
though not with a very good grace, ac^ui^oi^. ‘ * 
I called one forenoon, in accordance with 
routine nsage, on the chief for instructions. He 
had many visitors that morning, so that it was 
about two hours before I was admitted to his 
cabinet. ‘ Giuseppe,’ said he, ' come again ahont 
three o’clock. I am tired now,«and must have a 
long talk with thee. The mission I have to con- 
fide to thee is a difiScult and ardnoos one. Three 
o’clock, remember ; be punctual.’ 

I entered M. Pinelli’s cabinet precisely as the 
clock chimed the appointed hour. The duef was 
there, and entirely disengaged. He bade mo seat 
myself, and at once plunged into the business on 
hand. ' ‘Hid I know anything of Latin?’ 'Nothing 
whatever, except the Chur<Bi Service.’ ‘ That will 
do. Hundreds of very worthy priests know no 
more. Clan you run the Confiteor, the Laudamns, 
the Creed, the Psalms, pretty smoothly off your 
tongue?’ ‘Yes, I think so, though I have not 
been to church very constantly of late.’ 

‘ Let me ^ear — There — 'there, that will do 

— ^that will do,’ said he, laughing^ 
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* Now then, as to the mission I am about to 
§gnj 64 e to th; zeal, courage, and discretion,’ he 
continued. ‘It is well known to all that this 
kingdom, that all Italy, is mined with secret 
conspiracies. The conspirators, howerer much 
they may differ on minor points, are all agreed in 
one — hatred of monarchy; and, strange to say, 
our constitutional king. Carlo Alberto — ^he who is 
now, at their clamorous bidding, braving in arms 
the whole power of Austria — ^they appear to hate 
the most of all. I do not understand it ; but 
sifch is the fact, and we must deal with it. Now, 
thpre are, we suspect — are sure, indeed — many 
men in Piedmont, in this very city of Turin, men 
of fortune and position, highly-placed men — 
favoured courtiers even — ^who conceal beneath the 
mask of a devoted loyalty the rankest Republi- 
canism. It will be your duty^ to unmask these 
h| poc Q tfi8/ 

‘ I, Signor Pinelli ! Why, I am a comparative 
stranger in Turin, and have no more acquaintance 
with its notabilities, personal or otherwise, t^u 
they have with me.’ 

‘ So much the better. Your task will be all 
the easier, and less dangerous. Bo not interrupt ; 
listen, not with your ears only, but with your 
understanding. The clergy as a rule am, we know, 
ultra-royalists in a general sense, thilmgh by no 
memts devoted to the King of Piedmont. One- 
tenth of the priests — a less percentage than that, 
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perhaps — are, however, Bepublicans ; and, once a 
priest does shake off his allegiance to the throne, 
he invariably becomes the most furious of zealots 
in the cause which he has newly embraced* 
Witness the Abbe de la Mennais, and a huiidrod 
others. This »is emphatically the case witb^ 
Qoarantelli, abbot of the monastery of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, situate in one of the passes of the* 
Apennines, and who frequently, very frequently 
of late, favours the peoplq of Turin with his visits 
and his sermons.’ ^ 

« * I have heard Qoarantelli spoken of as a i|pan 
of pure devout life, as well as an eloquent 
preacher.’ ^ ^ 

‘ There is no doubt about that. He is not, 
however, considered quite orthodox by his clerical 
brethren even in religious doctrme. But that is 
not OUT affair. He is a most determine^ Bepublican 
of the Mazzinian stamp.’ 

* Since, then, it is so well known, my services 
will not be required.’ 

‘Not quite so fas 8, if you please, Giuseppe. 
You have not heard half yOur lesson yet. Listen, 

I repeat, with your understanding as well as your 
ears. The monast^xy^of Santa Maria Maggiore 
has, it is well known, a far-and-wide reputation for 
sanctity. There are holiest relics — rthe chief of 
file TurHl police crossed himself devoutly) — there 
are holiest relics there^ which are efficacious, some 
say, in restonng to health the halt, the lame, and 
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the blind. Perhaps so ; God knows. It is certain 
that a constant stream of pilgrims is always flow- 
ing to and from Santa Maria MaggiorOy. Kow, 
any one can be nearly bUnd, and passably lame^ 
if be likes. The disguise may be made completoi 
whilst the pretence Cor frequenting the church is 
quite plausible*- W we have positive informa- 
tion that there are monthly meetings of Eepub- 
licans of all shades held in the monastery, or, if 
not precisely within tl^e precincts of the sacred 
edifice, in Quarantelli’s dwelling-house, adjoining 
to ;^hicb, of course, there is an entrance from the 
church. Once assembled, and the doors secured, 
th^ crutch, the bjind over the eyes, or whatever 
disguise may have been worn, are cast off, and 
the assembly becomes a political confederacy of 
the most dangerous kind. Many Piedmontese, as 
I have told ^thee, do, we ai-e morally sure, attend 
these monthly meetings. It will be thy task to 
attend also, and report to me all that <thou shalt 
see and hear.' 

* Santa Maria, Signor ! ' What is this you re- 
quire of me ? Would luot my intrusion for such 
a purpose into the sacred edifice be something 
like sacrilege— J^das sacrilege ?’ 

‘ Absurd. ^ This will bo thy plan of ac- 
tion ; 1 have well considered, and fli^&lly adopted 
it. Thy disguise will be that of a.||i»rmeUte 
friar.' 

* A Carna, elite friar r I bluntfy broke ‘ in. 
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‘ Why, Signor, this is worse still. And the ton- * 
sture?’ 

‘ 0, the hair will soon grow again upon ywir^ 
shaved crown after the task is accomplished.' - 

‘ That is agreeable — charming, Signor ; but I 
should esteem it a singnlir favour if yoo would 
select some one else. Those Kepnblican gentle- 
men boast of being *men of action, imd the gorges 
of the Apennines are deep ; and—’ 

‘No trifling, Giuseppe. You have been se- 
lected, after consideration, for the duty, and 
*mu8t fulGl it. The selection is a complimgit to 
you.’ 

‘ I would willingly d^ino,such flatteringf com- 
pliments, Signor. I shall certainly be detected .’ 

* So much the worse for thee. Thou must be 
careful, for it is true the gorges of the Apennines 
arc deep and dark ; and if thou shonldst chance 
to be toppled, down one of them, we, thy friends, 
should *not even bo able to give thee Christian 
burial. But I have no more time to waste in this 
babblifig. Thy name will bo Brother Enrico Salfi, 
expelled by the .jultra? .priests of the Carmelite 
monastery of San Bartolomeo, near Panga, for 
thy libcruJ boldly-avowed ©pinions. The teal 
Enrico Saffi, who was so expeyed a very short 
time ^ce, died two days ago in the Fever Hos- 
pital iPthis city. Wo have his papers, which will 
fully estaiyish your, seeming identity. His robe, 
too, will bo at your service.’ 
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' Saints and angels. Signor !’ I remouBtraied, 
in a real panic ; * what are you proposing ? The 
^robe — the papers of a man who died in a Fever 
Hospital !’ 

' Pshaw ! They shall be fumigated. We have 
no old Carmelite rofees ; anT a new one might 
excite suspicion. Go and get your head sharocl. 
Let it be the exact Carmelite tonsure. I suggest 
these precautions for your own sake. Be here to- 
morrow at noon for final instructions. You start 
towards evening. Th^e is no time to spare, as 
the ijxonthly meeting of conspirators takes place* 
within a week — ’ 

Tut, Signor,* I agai#ventured to remonstrate. 
* My Latin will never pass — * 

^ To the Inferno with your Latin, and you too. 
Let me have no more of this, or I shall begin to 
think that thQ hero of the San Filippo affair was 
once bravo by chance in his life. Now begone. 
And Giuseppe,* added the iron-hearted chief, with 
a peculiar meaning smile, * tell Dava to come to 
me. I have a commission for him. Our own 
barber, mind, must shave ‘^your head. He is an 
adept, he told me, at the Carmelite tonsure, which 
is somewhat peculia?'. Adios.* ^ 

I knew perfectly well what the chief meant by 
bidding me send him Dava. There was a small 
corps of detective ofiBcers belpnging to oifl body, 
whose sole duty it was to wfitch us. ^ He would 
receive instructions to have me closely watched. 
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and escape would, I knew, be perfectly impossible 
even had 1 been inclined to attempt it, which I 
probably, upon reflection, should not hsTe been. 
The fcTer-robe and papers, the tonsure, were 
worst. Still Z had no choice but to submit. It 
occurred to me that I might *aB well haye stuck to 
the fishing business. 

Whoever, being an ^ult, has had his head, 
shaved, particularly if, like mine, his hair was 
remarkably thick and streng, will understand the 
titillating torture I underwent at the hands of the 
barber, and he jumping about all the while with 
delight, congratulating himself upon the progress 
and perfection of his work. It was over at last ; 
and I hastened to my lodgings to compose my- 
self by calling up all the philosophy I was mas- 
ter of, some wine, and cigars. Those remedies 
prevailed after a time. I resigned myself, sought 
to fix my mind upon the considerable mbney re- 
ward I wa% sure to receive in the event of success, 
and having attained a tolerably calm state of mind 
determined to go at once and take leave, for a 
time, of Marietta ; but not — for she was tenderness 
itself — hint at the perilous nature of the mission 
1 had been compelled to undertake. '' 

I approached a mirror in the room to arrange 
my dress, and started back with ry|nght and con- 
sternaj^h at sight of my tonsured skull. How, 
in the nam^ of Lucifer, could I present mysdf 
before Marietta in that guise ? I must leave on 
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mj errand, probably of death, without being able 
, to bid her adieu. I am not a man of tears, but 
I shed many bitter ones that night.. I should 
have to take leave of her by letter. What impres- 
sion would that make upon her ? 

I waited upon M? Pinelli the next day with so 
mefol an aspect that he burst into a fit of laughter, 
partly excited no doubt by the queer figure I cut 
by the loss of the black curly locks of which I had 
been so vain. I knew, i£ ever I saw Turin, two or 
three years of assiduous cultivation would be 
required to restore them to their luxuri^ance and 
beauty. Maledetta ! I considered myself an ex- 
tremely ill-used man, and 1 told the chief so» He 
but laughed the more, 

* Brother Enrico Saffi,’ said he, restraining his 
mirth, putting on his official face, and pointing to 
a dirty, torn, black rag, ‘ there is your Carmelite 
robe. It has been well fumigated by Coragio. 
You may defy fever. Here arc the pap^s. They 
also have been scientifically purified. It’s a nice 
black cross, not too heavy, neither is the iron 
girdle. This hair-cloth %hirt to bejworn next the 
skin,’ added the chief, fixing his eyes upon the 
gaitnent, for the simple reason that he could not 
look me in the face, ^ this hair-cloth shirt, which 
must be worn next the skin, is nearly now, and 
never was worn by poor Enrico Saffi. I Wish,’ he 
added, with mock consideration, ‘ thg.t it were not 
absolutely necessaiy for the proper sustainment 
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of your cluaaoter bs a Carmelite mosk of ibe re- 
formed order that yoa shotild walk barefoot, the 
way being rongh and flinty, and the distaaoe 
rather considerable.’ 

' Do not imagine, Signor Pinelli,’ said I, eo&- 
vulsed with rage, and hardl/ able to curb my 
tongue into civility, 'do not imagine, Signor 
Pinelli, that I am going to wear, a hair-cloth shirt 
next my skin and walk barefoot to that acenrsed 
monastery — ’ • ** 

* Blaspheme not,’ sternly interrupted thO'Chief. 

‘ I^ke care, ^useppe !’ o 

‘ I did not mean that. Signor. What I meant 
and mean to say is, that I will •not wear a h&- 
shirt, or walk barefoot. Any reasonable service I 
am willing to render, but patience, obedience, like 
everything else, have their limits.’ 

' Reasonable or unreasonable, Giuseppe, yon 
must perform the service for which you hafe been 
selected, of take the consequences, which, I need 
not tell you, will be serious. It is a service of a 
vciy temporary kind. You will be back in Turin 
before a fortnight has paSsed, and the reward in 
the event of success will be handsome ; enough to 
enable you to wed a certain charming damsei I 
have heard of.’ • 

To finish with this part of the business, it is 
enough to say that I was finally bnlUed. and cajole d " 
into submission, and in* less than two hours ^ter- 
wards found myself toiling, with bruised and bleed* 
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iag &et, aloBj^ the road to Santa Maria Maggioro, 
in the exact costume of a Carmelite monh of the 
rcdformed order. My provisions for the jonrney 
OOnsisted of a little grissini (Piedmontese bread) 
ahont a handfol of pnlse, carried in a small 
leaihem bag, snspeifSed at the iron girdle, and my 
drink irae the pore water of the Alpine streams. 
TSevetf surely, was a Goverrfment officer so sorely 
tried before. I wished Carlo Alberto was — ^well, 
in my place. 

r 

a Before leaving the chief, he had ' ^ven sneh 
clear descriptions of the persons most strongly 
sntpeeted by the ^oyal authorities, that I should 
have but little difficulty in identifying them. I 
was idso solemnly assured that no punishment 
would, in consequence of any revelation I might 
make, fall .upon the inculpated persons. The 
King indeed was utterly powerleis to punish Kepub- 
licans, as such. What he required to know was, 
who were his friends and who his enemies ; who 
were playing him false dr at least playing a 
double game, and who‘were really loyal to the 
House of Savey. 

{Inhere, comes .an end to all spl^lujaaiyjtihings. 
Joy and sorro'y, pain and pleasure, are no longer 
joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, when they are 
once passed. The infernal pilgrimage', or what- 
ever may be ito more legitimate designation, was 
at last , accomplished. I reached Santa Maria 
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Maggiorein a moat pitiaWe jtato; was kindly re- 
ceived by the good Quarantelli, and by his orders 
instantly ministered to by a lay brother. Never 
shall I forg(5t the exquisite delight I felt when, 
after partaking of a delicious but simple refresh- 
ment, and my feet had been iathed, I stin^tched 
my weary limbs upon the coarse pallet of the cell 
which had been assigned me. It was Elysium. 

I had not yet risen the next day,"iliougli it 
was high noon when the ^abhot paid me a visit. 
He returned me the papers which I had placed in 
his hands, said he had often heard Enrico 
liiglily spoken of by persons whose opinions he 
valued ; and ho was rejoiced that I had select«ffd 
his monastery as at least my temporary resting 
place. Though a priest himself, and he trusted 
a conscientious one, there was no tyranny; ha 
said, so detestable to him as priestly tyranny. 
‘Ah! well remembered,’ said he, checking* him- 
self — ‘BrotJjer Staiizoni, one of our fra^mity, 
lias spoken of you highly. He has heard you 
preach more than once.’* Didn’t that give me a 
heart-quake? A cold perspiration broke out of 
every pari of my frame. ‘ He is absent just now 
on an important mission, and wil^ not return Jn 
loss than a month. You will see ^him them* 
Itespitc ! Eeprieve ! at the foot of the scaffold I 
The good abbot,, a knowm foe to asoeticigp, 
insisted that I should put off the hair-ckifi shirt, 
and, in short, dssume the decent habiUmenl^ of 
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the brotherhood of Santa Maria Maggiore- My 
heart leaped with joy ! I burned the rag of a cloak, 
the shirt, with an almost childish exultation. And 
should I be base enough to betray this good man 
or his f|j>ends — would it be possible that I, tempted 
beyond my strength in various ways, should suc- 
cumb to that temptation ? I heartily prayed the 
Holy Virgin (the reader 'smiles, but, like most 
others, I am of my mother's religion) to inter- 
cede for me that I might not be guilty of such 
black ingratitude, far I distrusted myself. 

^ The time of the monthly assemblage arrived, 
and certainly tliere was a considerable influx of 
visitors on that day and the one before. The 
majority wore shades over their eyes, many 
limped, and all were more or less carefully dis- 
guised. These devices were reluctantly acqiii- 
by the honest abbot, who himself had 
nothing to conceal, because he Iincw that as long 
as men are men, thousands who are jvell able to 
help in the good cause, and will perhaps do so 
when the decisive hour strikes, love to keep them- 
selves in the shade till it does strike, and there is 
a good chance of success. - Not a high principle 
o4actioii, wc must agree ; but he who has fixed 
his mind upon the attainment of what he believes 
to be a high and holy consumm.ation must be 
content to work with such materials as he can 
command, or resign himself to forego the attain* 
ment of that high and holy parpodb. 
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The political ooziclaTe — an assemblf^ of some 
fifty or sixty Eepublicans of all shades — ^was held 
in the largest apartment of the abbot’s house, the 
doors of which ware constantly locked ||fet was 
it, in all respects, a politics^ meeting such m 
men any day may hold openly in London without 
exciting the slightest remart The topics wete 
legitimate, the discussion ciilm and reticent. At 
its conclusion certain resolutions were passed, 
and snbscriiffcions to a consi^rable amount hand^ ' 
ed in, and the visitors retired to the veiy homely 
ni^t-accommodation provided for them. 

There were eight Turin gentlemen prese|it^ 
whom I in a moment recognised from Pinelli’s 
striking descriptions. These I hod no objection 
to see and recognise — these I had no scruples of 
conscience about. They were courtrsycoidiaiita 
all eight of thorn, in receipt of large inSome^i from 
Piedmont, fijohed from the national treasury^ 
legally, of coarse — ^and having no fixed principle 
whatever, except that being always on the win* 
ning side, whichever that side might be. Others 
v;ho might have been there I either did not, could 
not, or would not see. Pinelli's insistence tha^ 
should in every minutiae have the*appearance of a 
genuine Carmelite friar-«r^of the reaPEnrico Saffi 
— was not, as I had sometimes thought, a cruel 
pleasantry on his part. No one was admitted to 
the political conference,^ observed, about whose 
fidelity to the Bepublkan cause the slightest 
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doubt was entertained. All had been furnished, 
at one time or other, with what appeared to be 
unquestionable testimonials of their real, if mask- 
ed, devi^on to the cause of Unita Italia. The 
false Enrioo Saffi passed in unchallenged. To 
have aflcoted to doubt him would have been an 
insulting absurdity, known so well by reputation 
as he was by the venerable abbot. 

I had earned the promised reward. Carlo 
Alberto’s Ministers jvould know hou^to treat the 
eight pilgrims to the shrine of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. The King himself was still absent \\'ith 
tko army, from which (August, 1848) disastrous 
tidings, rumours confused and contradictory, but 
all of sinister bodemcnt, were daily coming in. 
I* ’noticed that Abbot Quarantelli seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise when news reached the 
monastery*' of reverses having befallen the royal 
army. He had no faith in Carlo Alberto, and 
unbounded confidence in the Italian people to free 
Italy, unassisted, from tfee Alps to the Adriatic. 
A man may be the best of human beings and a 
very short-sighted politician. Patrols, a certain 
number of men, employed to quietly note, for the 
information of the Government, who the pilgrims 
to the sacred shrine were — Whence the adoption of 
disguises — told me one day that the King had 
been totally defeated, and Milan surrendered by 
Carlo Alberto to the Atistrians. ^ I repeated the 
rumour to the abbot, who was reading the only 
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newspaper he ever looked at — the Italia dd 
Popolo* His face flushed, and striking the table 
with his hand, he said, in a broken voice. * It 
was foreseen ; has been foretold.’ Then making 
the sign of the cross, his lijs moved % silent 
prayer — a prayer it required no words to tell was 
for his beloved Italy. Quarantolli was a native 
of Milan. 

It was time, my errand being fulfilled, that I 
should be on my way back to Turin. There 
would not be the slightest difelculty; and I should 
have set forth the day after the second political 
conference — there were two held on consecutye 
evenings — but for a curious whim that had found 
a lodgment in my restless inquisitive brain. 

Amongst the pilgrims was a man whose name 
I did not hfear, but whose aspect and accent 
denoted him to be a native of southerfl or central 
not northern Italy, though he had, I knew, told 
the sacristah that he had been born and bx*ed in 
a village about a league^distant from Turin. He 
walked, hobbled rather, upon two crutches ; and 
was come to be made straight again by the won- 
der-working power of the holy shrine and tjje 
sacred relics. No one was mote constant and 
zealous in his devotions ; and so earnestly did he 
entreat to be allowed to remain after his Novena 
(a series of prayers for nine days) and go through 
with a second,, that the^request, though an un^ 
usual one, was granted. There was something 
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rather preposBeBsing in the man’s aspect, not cer- 
tainly the least tinge of the bandit about it, yet I 
could not get it out of my head that he had some 
rfnister design in view, and that his aim was 
levelled at the good abbot. I noticed several 
trifling matters which almost convinced me he 
was an impostor as to the lameness he was so 
piteously anxious to get cured of, but that was no 
afiair of mine. What induced me to wateh liim 
closely, were the frequent furtive glances which he 
directed towards the abbot. The expression of those 
glances I could not in the least degree interpret. 
I^was no^an expression of hatred, or of malevo- 
lence. Very far, indeed, from that. Tt was a 
placid, rejoicing, self-gratulating expression — yet 
unmistakably sinister. What diabolical design 
against the peace or life of the venerable alibot 
was hatchilig in the fellow’s brain ? That 1 deter- 
mined, if possible, to find out. 

I had observed tha t, almost every even i^ he 
uriBBt.aut, and stomped, dong 
direction — ^never once deviating into any other 
path=~4a .if .be were .hound upon some definite 
i^rand. There were inhabitants dwelling wide 
apart, in a sweet valley, not far from the monas- 
tery ; but this man had voluntarily informed the 
sacristan, with whom he was very excellent friends, 
that he did not know a soul there. Why, then, 
did he invariably take the path which led to that 
valley? 
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I would turn that stone and see what was 
under it at all events. 

I was well beforehand with the lame penitent, 
and well concealed. He came at about his usual 
time, stumping vigorously, passed where I lay 
concealed, and presently turned off into a by-path, 
which I knew — for, since my arrival at the monas- 
tery, I had been strolling about nearly every day 
enjoying the glorious scenery, especially at sun- 
rise. My pace was not rapiej, from the tenderness 
of my feet ; hut I had managed to get over a great 
deal of ground. Why, except to meet some cSie 
hy clandestine appointment, couldj^lthe pi<Mis 
cripple be taking his evening walk, and at such a. 
vigorous pace, too, in that direction ? I U'OtM 
kiK)w, though baffled for that evening, the path 
that he had taken being such that I Cj^uld not 
follow without being observed, nor could ^.double 
upon him. 

I returned to the monastery, and hung about 
the gate till ho returned, just, as was his practice, 
before it was about to clo^jo. He looked flushed, 
excited, and tired, hut did not for that omit Ms 
pious practice of offering up his evening orisons 
before the holy shrin^ 

The next evening I again preceded him, and 
had gained a point of vantage, if he came the 
same way as on the previous evening, whence I 
could not faif to discover what was his object iu 
visiting, every evening, that solitary secluded 
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place. My friend soon made his appearance, and 
directly he had turned a sharp elbow in the path, 
and there was no possibility of his being observed 
— except by some ono purposely lying in Avait — off 
went the catches, and a tall well-formed man was 
before me, wiioj after, stretching his cramped legs, 
put a whistle to his mouth, sounding it in a 
peculiar manner. It was replied to in the same 
manner, and presently the figure of a man ap- 
peared on one of tlie opposite ridges, whence he 
descended like one perfectly familiar with the 
pfece, into the intciwening vale or hollow. The‘re- 
st^ired cri||plo advanced briskly to meet him, ^-^nd 
both conversed earnestly together for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour. They were very merry. 
Their laughter, though not loud, could bo dis- 
tinctly heard in that silent place. Matters were 
going, or bade fair to go, smoothly with them. 
Their gesticulations, too, were of the liveliest, 
most demonstrative kind, even for Italians. They 
certainly had some \ery pleasant game afoot. I Avas 
thoroughly coiiAinced tliat devilry of some sort 
or other, in which the abbot Avas concerned, Avas 
in hand. I crept as close to them as prudence 
pertnitted ; but though my hearing was naturally 
acute, and I 'strained it to the utmost, I could 
only distinctly make out the name of Eadetsky, 
the Austrian general, and Carlo Alberto ; mention 
of the King being invariahaly followed by a burst 
of morrimeut. Once I thought I heard the new- 
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comer pronounce the abbot’s name, but of that I 
was not sure. They parted hastily ; the pilgrim 
appearing to suddenly remember he had not more 
than sufficient time to reach the monastery before 
the gate would be closed, l^knew a shorter way, 
and should bo there some time before him. 

They were distant from each other about a 
dozen yards, when the pilgrim stopped shoit, and 
turning round, called to his companion, ‘ Don’t 
forget to have the mules in jeadin'ess.’ The other 
nodded his head, and both continued on their 
way. The pilgrim strapped up his legs, resumed 
his crutches, and stumped offvigorousljias he came. 

The sly scounJrers evening*orisons were gone 
through with as much oily unction as ever. I 
sup{)osc he recited the prayers ; his lips moved as 
if he did. As he stumped past me on tlje way to 
his cell, his hypocritical smile was, t thought — 
hut that might be fancy — even more than usually 
suave and reverential. ‘ Ha, ha !’ I mentally 
chuckled, ‘ did you, my pious pilgrim, know that 
the tonsured friar was on§ of the Turin Officers of 
Public Safety, and had been dogging your stej^s 
during the last two or three hours, that coun- 
tenance of yours would scarcely be constrained 
into such sweet smiles at sight *of him/ — if, 
indeed, he or any of the veritable brotherhood 
could have been edified by again looking upon such 
a shining example of fervent devotion and child- 
like faith. 
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Tile question— a pressing one — now arose, as 
to what should be done. That an iniquitous plot 
of some kind was in progress could noth© doubted; 
but against whom was it directed ? what might bo 
its purpose ? what |;he means devised for carrying 
it to a successful issue ? I had nothing to guide 
me to a probable solution except the few words I 
had overheard in the valley, — ‘ Quarantelli, lladct- 
eky, Carlo Alberto,’ — and that three swift mules 
would he required. Dim guidance, but which 
might light me to a clue. I embraced the task 
with alacrity. The Italian intellect, from the 
highest to the lowest grade, especially delights in 
groping amidst obscure mysteries, without much 
teference to the importance of the inquiry, or 
great anxiety as to the particular result. It must 
have been this national characteristic which 
induced me/ a sailor youth, heartily to embrace a 
vocation for which my early life would seem to 
have totally unfitted me. We pride ourselves 
upon subtlety in action, and admire that quality 
in others. Machiavelli’s was a true type of the 
Italian mind. In Shuiiespeare’s play of Othello, 
w|iich I have seen many times acted in Italy, it is 
always iago whd wins the applause and carries 
the audience with him, Othello is, indeed, com- 
miserated, contemptuously commiserated. He is 
a siUy dupe, Iago the subtle victor. This senti- 
ment owes, if not its origin, much efits force and 
intensity to the leaden tyranny to which Italians 
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have been subjected for centuries, when hy subtlety 
alone could they hope to cope with the strong* 
handed oppressor. 

Yes, I entered with gusto upon the task of 
baffling the plot, whatev^ it might be, but which 
certainly had no insignificanf aim. ^ Quarantelli^ 
Eadetsky, Carlo Alberto !’ I kept repeating to 
myself, as I lay sleepless upon my pallet. What 
possible connection could the name of the good 
and liberal (ibbot have with that of the baiatal 
Austrian field-marshal, or with Carlo Alberto’s ? 
I •knew Quarantelli was from Milan, had hoard 
vague rumours of his having been obliged to tj.kO 
refuge in Piedmont, he having <n some way deeply 
compromised himself with the Austrian Govern-* 
meut- Milan, we knew, had been retaken and 
occupied by Eadetsky’s army, that of Carlo Alberto . 
being in full flight upon Turin. WasK it an object 
with the Austrian authorities to get Quarantelli 
into their power ? He had been, some one told 
me, condemned to death by the tribunal at Milan 
in his absence, having felled* to appear when for- 
mally cited. If that wdre true, the riddle was 
read. Quarantelli was to be quietly kidnappgd. 
The agents selected were the 'crippl^ impCstpr^ 
and the brother rascal whom he met in the 
evening by appointment. That theory took in 
the three swift mules ! True ; hut how coi^ 
two ruffians, reckless, audacious as they might be 
hope to seize the abbot and carry him off success* 
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fully ? He never, that I know of, left his monas- 
tery, except when he went to Turin, and then 
always accompanied by three or four of the 
brethren. Besides, the mounted patrols along 
the road would effectually defeat such an attempt, 
and drag the perpetrators to condign punishment. 
Should I inform the abbot of what I had seen and 
heard ? His fate would then bo in his owm hands. 
So warned, ho could easily of himself baffle any 
plot that might be forming against hiln. 

Undoubtedly, that w’ould have been the safe 
coutso to pursue, but I had one strong objection 
to 1^. The part I had been playing in the monas- 
tery had wounded my self-esteem. Gl pz e it over 
as I might, I had made a sgandalous reguital of 
the abbot’s fatherly kindness. Now. if by my own 
unassisted efforts I could save the excellent man 
from a greiit peril, I should recover my self- 
respect. I determined to watch the cripple con- 
spirator closely during the day, and when he set 
off for his usual evening rabble, cemtrive to reach 
the place of jendi^Kybus by the short cut I have 
spoken of, before him ; and find some hiding- 
place whence I could hear with some distinctness 
the conversation of the two worthies. 

There was u serpent glitter in the impostor’s 
eyes the next day which made me very uncom- 
fortable. It seemed that he already clutched the 
prize in view, whatever it might be. This exulting 
look and manner of his particularly struck me 
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when the abbot was reciting the prayers for the 
dying, in which he, in a very sad and solemn 
manner, req^uested all in the church to join. Pietro 
Bertani, he said, to whom they knew he himself 
was under a great obligation, and who had been 
for some time stricken with^mortal illness, was 
now at the point of death. His soul, there was no 
doubt, would have winged its flight to eternity 
before another sunrise dawned upon the earth. 

‘ Who is Pietro BcrfcajM ?’ I asked of one of 
the monks. • 

• ‘ A shepherd whose dwelling is not far fi^m 
hero,’ was the reply. ‘He saved the abbot’s life 
about six months ago, when was attacked T)y 
two assassins. Since then his reverence has 
never left the monastery alone, except to visit 
poor Bertani, wko received the wound of which 
he is now dying in his conflict with tl>e assassins.’ 

I must have been strangely obtuse , that day, 
the monk’s reply suggesting to my mind no con- 
nection between thq^ fast approaching death of 
Bertani and the exulttint satisfaction of the sham 
cripple. Even the remaPk that the abbot never of 
late had left the monastery alone, except to visit- 
Bertani, had no significance foa me. ‘ Bertarfi’s 
death, then,’ thought I, duU-hrained ass that I 
must have been, ‘ can have nothing to do With 
that scoundrel’s manifest exultation.’ 

‘ If that Itfid been my normal state of mind I 
ought to have been condemned, like Nebuchad- 
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iiezzar, to browse upon grass and thistles, Ber- 
tani, the preserver of Quarantelli^s life, had but a 
few hours to live, and what could be more certain 
than that the abbot would be with him, alone 
with him, during his agony ? 

I took care, ho\^ver, not to lose sight of the 
impostor. He, usually so tranquil, absorbed in 
pious meditation, was strangely restless, could not 
remain in one place more than a few minutes 
together. I observed also that ho was annoyed at 
finding that, shift as he would, he could not avoid 
mg, If he hid himself for a while in his cell -he 
was safe to find, when he came out, Brother SalB 
at' a little distance outside. This annoyed, 
alarmed him. ' Docs this Carmelite spy suspect 
anything he must have repeatedly asked him- 
self, # 

One ho^r at least before his usual time my 
nervous friend started off upon his evening ramble. 
Though taken somewhat by surprise, I hastened 
after him without loss of moment. I should 
gain at least ten minutes upon him ; plenty of 
time to conceal myself. It so proved, and I was 
snugly hidden beneath a thick Alpine bush, where 
I ‘could see without being seen, and I trusted I 
should hear tqo. 

Ah, here comes my pious pilgrim. Off go the 
crutches. He flings them away, too, as if he 
should not require them^ again. One he has 
whirled up into the air. Was the decisive hour 
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about to strike ? Was the plot ripe for immediate 
execution ? In a breath-suspending moment the 
truth flashed upon me. Bertani's mortal illness 
was known *to them- The abbot, they were sure, 
would attend him in hiS last moments — would be 
«alono with him, as the practise of the Church in- 
variably is when a priest administers its last 
offices. Bcrtani’s dwelling, I had heard, was in a 
valley no great distance oflf, and solitary as that 
whore the conspirators met. Only an old woman 
nurse was with the dying ma^f . The wdiole scheme 
was patent to dullest eyes ; and I — blind deaf dolt 
that I was — had not provided myself with a weapon 
of any kind. It would be impossible to summeu 
assistance, except for pursuit ; and hov/ overtake 
three swift mules in the sinuous diverging passes 
of the Apennines, with darkness coming on ? My 
heart sank within me, and I bitterly ^condemned 
myself for having preferred the gratiiicatipn of a 
morbid self-love to the safety of the good abbot. 
True, the d:)duct.prs were, I believed, but two — , 
and even on that point#I might bo mistaken, not- 
withstanding only three mjles were to 111 provided ; 
but if not, the abbot and I would be no match for 
the two powerful ruffians we should have to (feal 
with. Both, there could be hot a doubt, were 
armed with stilettos, the most terrible of weapons 
in a close encounter. The abbot, moreover, was 
growing old, and comparatively feebly. We should 
not have a chance. Still, courage I 
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The uncrutched cripple is apparently almost as 
uneasy and anxious as myself. Thrice he has 
whistled ; and there is no response. ‘ Diavolo !’ 
I can hear him savagely mutter with irrepressible 
impatience. ' Diavolo ! should Gaetano be late, 
we may miss the prize after all. Malediction ! 
just, too, as it is within my grasp !’ He whistled 
thrice again. There was no answering sound, 
and the fellow stamped and gesticulated with rage 
and vexation. * The abbot may be gone before 
we reach Bertani’s l\ut. If he is,, our last card 
has been played and we have lost; for never will I 
again trust myself in the monastery. That Car- 
ntelite monk suspects mo. I wonder if he is 
really a monk ; I have more than once doubted it. 
His black piercing eyes are never off me. Yet 
what can he know or suspect? It is growing 
dark. Wil| Gaetano never come ? Again the 
miscreant whistled in his peculiar manner. This 
time there was a response. The pilgrim paused 
in his hasty striding to and fro, and clapped his 
hands for joy. 

Two o#^ three minpies passed, and Gaetano 
made his appearance, leading three fine mules. 
A few words only were exchanged between the two 
ruflSans ; each sprang upon the back of a mule, 
and leading the third, set off at a smart pace, 
turning down a narrow pass which led to the 
VUlley where stood Bertani’s solitary hut. 

I lost no time in scrambling out from under 
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the Alpine bush, which was as difficult to get out 
of as to enter. I did not for a moment hesitate 
to follow the villains, weaponless^ though I was. 
Something might occur to give me a chance of 
rescuing the venerable man. As I hurried on, my 
foot struck against one of the^pilgrim’s C|utch6g, 
the one which, in his eraberapt triumph, he had 
wliirlcd into the air, and to a considerable dis- 
tance from him. I seized it eagerly. It was 
light, but strong, and tipped with iron — a most 
formidable weapon, against which, wielded by a 
strong and willing arm, stilettos would be* of no 
avail. I laughed aloud, and firmly grasping tlH3 
crutch resumed the chase at a run. » 

Before forcing myself into the bush, I had 
tucked up my monk’s frock, so that I made pretty 
swift progress, my only fear being that I should 
perhaps take a wrong turning. 1 stopped more 
than once to catch, if I could, the sound of the 
mules’ feet. I could hear nothing. It was €iot 
likely that I should. On I went, trusting in 
good-fortune, luck, wh^t you will, for more, I 
judged, than a quarter of an hour, and was be- 
coming every moment more and more persuaded 
that I had missed the vray, when, turning a sharp 
angle, and fairly out of breath, I came suddenly 
upon the three mules tet^ i ^Bd sccufely together. 
I whirled my iron-pointed staff round my head 
with joy, and had some difficulty in suppressing a 
fierce shout whL^h sprang as it were to my lips. 

a 
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Nothing could have happened better. I could 
conceal myself close by the mules, behind a pro- 
jecting spur of rock, recover ray breath, and 
pounce upon the rascals when they le'ast expected 
or were prepared for it. The odds, which seemed 
so much against' nv), were now clearly on my side. 

In two or three minutes I heard steps ap- 
proaching, and mocking menacing voices. I 
tucked my friar’s sleeve up, and was quite ready. 
The stops, the voices, came rapidly nearer. 

* Patience, your ];Gvercnce,’ I hoard ilio pilgrim 
rutfian say^ ‘ Patience is an apostolic virtue ; 
dnd per Jlacco ! it is not of the slightest use to bo 
angiy.’ 

Some reply vas made by the abbot, but in 
BO low a tone that I could not distinguish the 
words. 

‘ 31ie cords which lund your eocellonza’s 
handsj replied the first riifEan, ‘ shall bo loosened 
if tliey hurt you, when we have time to attend to 
it. Just now there is not a moment to be lost. 
We have undertaken to deliver you into the hands 
of the authorities at Milan, and wc’ll do it! 
Gently, if you are gentle ; roughly, if you are 
rough. And remember, reverendissiuio, that at 
any attempt on your part to claim assistance, I 
will bury six inches of stiletto steel in your rever- 
end heart. Here are the mules. Gaetano, assist 
the good abbot to mount the middle one, whilst I 
unfasten the beasts/ 
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To do tliat, the fellow had to kneel down on 
one knee, the end of the tethering cord being 
fastened round a piiie-stump The knot had been 
socureJy tied. His hat fell off. Gaetano’s back 
was towards me. It was a# delicious moment, 
the onjoynieiit of which I would fain Inivo pro- 
longed. 

0]U‘ whirl of the iron-tipped staff round my 
hcjul, to give it full swing, ^and it descended upon 
tlio villain’s nucovored skull ^vitli the effect, if not 
tlie^ force, of a thunderbolt. Ho uttered no cr^, 
and fell (juito senseless upon the ground. Gaetano 
turiKxl sharp]}' round, and instinctively his liariB 
sought for iiis stiletto. He was not quick enough* 
A sharp swift IjIow on the arm paralysed it ; the 
dagger dropped from his grasp. Ho might, how- 
ever, esca]>o, and he turned with a liorjihle curso 
to flee. I was determined that he slioiJd not 
escape, and to effectually prevent him doing so, 
struck him a stunning blow^ on the back of his 
heail. His career, likcf that of his companion, 
vras iinislied — for some tinv, at all ev^ts. 

All this passed in much loss time than it wull 
take any one to read the account, j^nd I was relqas-' 
ing the pinioned arms of the abbot before he him- 
self could distinctly realise what had happened. 
Possibly he for a moment imagined it was an 
avenging angel, in ihe^ garb of a monk, sent 
specially to execute vengeance upon the sacri- 
legious scoundrels. If that \vere so, his vision 
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soon cleared, as lie recognised his overjoyed de- 
liverer. 

‘ Safla, my friend, my brother !* he exclaimed, 
in a broken, almost sobbing voice. ‘ Is it to you 
that I owe my dcli^ieranco from bonds and death ?’ 

‘ The easiest service ever rendered, roverendis- 
simo, and one that a thousand times over repays 
itself.’ 

* Were you hero by accident ?’ he asked. 

‘ No, not by ac 9 ident ; I will tell your rever- 
ence all, by and by. I have been blamable,^ too 
rash, self-confident, and should have had' to con- 
1?end without a ^weapon with these two villains, 
had I not stumbled upon this crutch. But it 
will be well, as night is fast coming on, to gain 
the monastery as quickly as possible. I must 
fasten the^ c two breathing logs upon the back of 
one of the mules, which must carry double.’ 

There is always a running stream at hand in 
the Apennines, and a few dpuches in the face and 
on the head sufiiced to revive in Gaetano a con- 
fused con^icusness. , Ilim I got upon a mule’s 
back without much difiBculty ; the other no quan- 
•tity of douching could bring back, for the time, to 
life. I placed my hand upon his heart ; he 
breathed, had not been killed outright. I was 
slightly pleased that it was so. At last, however, 
I got him astride the mule, behind his fellow- 
ruffian ; and having lashed thefr legs securely 
under the animal, we went on our way. 
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The abbot was silent, reflective. I broke the 
silence by asking in a low tone after Pietro Ber- 
tani. The abbot crossed himself,, and said 
solemnly, 

* lie is gone. I have received his last breath, 
and was leaving the place when I was seized upon 
by these baffled villains.’ 

I asked if ho knew why a plot to seize him"^ 
should have been set on foot.* 

^ 0, yes,’ ho said. ^ It is thought that, if I 
could be' once securely lodged in a Milan gaol, I 
slfould, to obtain my freedom, have disclosed otr- 
tain important secrets of which the Austria 
authorities believe I am in ])ossession. They 
would have found themselves mistaken. There 
is no doubt,’ he added, with a smile and a peculiar 
intonation, * that but for the opportune interpo- 
sition of a Carmelite friend I should ^lave passed 
the remainder of my days in an Austrian dungeon,- 
The Tedcschi attach far too much importance to 
the abbot Quarantelli,^ All had been arranged, 
rely upon it, and once beyond the passes of the 
Apennines my transmittance to Milai would have 
been swiftly and securely effected.’ ^ 

No more was said till wo rejfched the gafte of 
the monastery, which hive of holy nfen was thrown 
into a state of terrible excitement when they con- 
fusedly understood that, but for Brother SafB 
their venerable abbot Would have been parried off 
if not murdered. And how they buzzed and 
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hummed about the malefactors ! As for the 
sacristan, with whom the pious pilgrim had been 
so great a favourite, I am sure it must havo been 
a considerable time before he believed the evi- 
dence of his own eyes and cars. 

As I was bidding the abbot good-night at the 
entrance to the dormitor^^ he said, with a sniilo 
of mingled rebuke and gratitude, 

‘ Are you really a Carmelite friar ?’ 

I said ho should know all in the morning, and 
hurried away. 

c I then sought the physician to the monastery 
to^ ascertain if the two prisoners could, witli saioty 
to their lives, set out on the morrow to Turin. 
They had been stunned ; nothing more serious 
than that. The effect of the wound in the lio.'vl, 
which I had inflicted upon the pretended cripple, 
had been greatly mitigated by a copious effuBiou 
of blood at the time. 

I had a long interview with the abbot the next 
morning. We parted ■excellent friends, and shortly 
afterwards I was on my way to tbo sub-Alpino 
capital with the tvv'O pV*isoncrs — whose papers I 
had of course taken care to secure — in my charge. 
I lod^jed them in prison, and made a formal report 
to M. Ihuelli, who was pleased to express himself 
perfectly satisfied with the manner in which I had 
carried out his instructions. The papers found 
upon Gaetano and his bt-other villain were of 
course handed over to Urn. A rigorous investiga- 
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lion into all the circumstances; of the case should, 
he said, he at once instituted. I ventured a hint 
that the workman was worthy of his hire, and that 
he gives twice who gives quickly. 

‘0, the reward!’ said the^ chief. * Certainly 
you have fully entitled yourself to it; hut the 
Government officers are in such a state of confusion 
— revolution — just now”, on account of tiie reverses 
which have befallen our arn>y and the approach of 
tho Austrians, that nothing 4mn he done for the 
pref^ent. You will have no cause to complain ip 
the end. We shall soon he all right again, I hope 
and believe. Good-day ! Let ine see you again 
to-morrow.’ 

I never heard w’hat became of the two prisoners. 



gHAPTER V. 

CONSPIRATOES IN MILAN. 

The Republican insurrection in Genoa, which 
broke out immediately after the accession of Victor 
Emmanuel, had been promptly put down, though 
pot without much bloodshed, by General Mar^nora 
and forty tliousand Piedmontese soldiers ; but the 
'leading spirits of the revolt, the chiefs of the 
Movimento party, were far as ever from holding 
themselves as permanently vanquished by a tem- 
porary defeat, which but served to exasperate their 
hatred of .pionarchy, and of Victor Emmanuel, its 
symbc/1* and personification. Such of them whoso 
names had acquired a European reputation, and 
were therefore peculiarly obnoxious to the ruling 
powers, sought refuge ih England, w^herc alone, 
with the exception of the United States of America, 
they would he really, defiantly, secure. I may 
here remark that, so far as my observation lias 
gone, the consciousness that, at but a short dis- 
tance, reckoned by time, thanks to railway and 
steam, the political enthusiast, whatever be the 
pattern of his politics — tRepublican, Monarchical, 
or Legitimist — is always sure of safety in England 
is never absent from the minds of the bold ardent 
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men who, with arms in their hands, strive to work 
out the regeneration of their country in accordance 
with their own pet theories. There is in the hOjar 
of defeat England to flee to. No monarchio^il 
ame niti es addressed by onet despot to anotheir 
could, under cover of any pretended legal fiction 
or subterfuge, enable authority to drag one from ,, 
that asylum. Courage, then. If we fail, there in 
always England. A proud boast that for English- 
men, knowing as they do tl^at the haughty vaunt 
is^ot an emp'ty glorification, but a solid truth. 

The minor actors in the Italian EepubUoaB 
drama, the first act of which had closed in disiMwSii^ 
and defeat, dispersed themselves throughout Italy. 
To the uninitiated they would have appeared to be 
disorganised— purposeless ; each one for himself 
making an escape from immediate and pressing 
danger. This was very far from beiJigJjjbe case. 
The itinerary of every dependable man had been 
clearly traced for him, where he was to find him- 
self on given days. jEIe was instructed how to 
recognise friends ‘ to the^great cause,’ with whom 
to associate, and how he might most effectively 
help forward what those enthusiasts — sincere on- • 
thusiasts, as I believe, speaking of them as a body 
— believed to be the redemption of’their country. 

There was, however, one danger against which 
the astutest chiefs, organisers of secret societies^ 
can never effect naily guard — the treason of some 
of the members. A Government with ample funds 
I 
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at command, wlierewiili to reward and enrich in- 
formers, will never lack them, terrible as may be 
the threats of vengeance fulminated by the society 
against traitors. 

The Turin Oovofnment was consequently soon 
in possession of important information concerning 
the designs of the Movimonto party, that t)io 
pf several secret societies had been formed 
in Milan ; yet so artistic was the constitution of 
these societies, that with all the gocalwill in the 
world the traitors could only discloRo restricted 
fragmentary paHs of the grand dt'sign, tiud tbo 
--m^^chincry by which it was hoped a sn(‘('e>»sful 
result would bo oKlainod. At first view it struck 
one as extraordinary that Milan, tlio capital of 
Lombardy, rnthlcssiy governed by Austrian mili- 
tary Jaw, sboiild be chosen as the focus of such 
conspiracies/ agaiasi- estiildisjied rule. A closer 
consideration diminished, in fact eflaced, the first 
fooling of surprise. The Milanese were to a man, 
v/oman, one might almos^ say child, the bitter 
deadly foes of their Austrian t3n!’ants, and as a 
corollary w’erc fast friends of those — no matter 
uoder what banner they were ranged — to whom 
Austria was an enemy. Nowhere could the con- 
spirators bo so*' really safe as in the city where the 
brutal Pandour and the Croat controlled indeed 
the exterior life of the citizens, but were powerless 
to influence the inner workings of the Italian 
heart. 
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Tberc is one remarkable fact, to the literal 
truth of which I can testify. I speak of course 
only of my -own limited experience. I do not 
believe that one Italian member of a secret society 
— and with the exception of small number of 
Frenchmen, Poles, and Hungarians,' who were as 
stanch as steel, they were all Italians — revealed 
tlie secrets confided to their loyalty to the Austrian. 

I do not renKunhe:- one instance to the contrary, 
though 1 must admit that Such treasons may have 
hc(jn committed, of whicli in** my limited sphere I 
could not ]>e cognisant. I doubt that it was BO, 
The Jtulian Jiatcs the Tedesclii with a passionat#® 
hatred which colder natures can iieithor under- 
stand nor excuse. That feeling has been the 
product of centuries of savage oppression. 

The Pieclinontcsc Government — whai/cver its 
faults, crimes, or shortcomings—was events 
not Austrian. Pcsidos, did not King Yictor 
Emmanuel proclaim, as loudly as he dared, that 
J’Unita Italia was his gf^al as truly as it was that 
of the Republicans, though he sought to reach it 
by a dilierent road ? It was also certain that the 
monarch of Piedmont did not seek to punish tho 
Italians for conspiring to achieve the liberatioli of 
their country from foreign rale^ He and ' his 
councillors only desired to he privately informed 
of the numbers, names, and plans of the secret 
societies ; so that if his *own authority were seri- 
ously menaced, he might be able to take effective 
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measures to guard against the storm. It was, I 
know, by some such reasoning as this that the 
traitors — as they really were, havings been sworn 
.to fidelity and secrecy — salved their consciences. 

I was one of thpse selected by the Minister of 
the Interior — upon the recommendation of Signor 
Pinelli — to verify, by actual observation, tho 
reports which had been furnished to the Govern- 
ment. We were in all eight. This I knew not 
at the time, believing, 'as I did, that the safety of 
the State, so far as' it might be menaced by the 
secret societies, was entrusted to my patriotic ^.ejil 
i^and cleverness. The same delusion was no doubt 
entertained by every one of tho eight. Personally, 
not one knew the other. Tho reports \\;e should 
make would bo compared, and an accurate elimi- 
nation of the real facts, stripped of all exaggera- 
tion, woijjd no doubt be the result. 

At my last interview with tho chief, before 
departing upon what all concerned knew to be a 
very dangerous errand, he handed me a carefully 
drawn up document, in wWh instructions for my 
guidance in every conceivable contingency were 
minutely set forth. I was told to study well that 
paper before setting out ; so that I might, in a 
substantive Sense, know it by heart. One of the 
most important divisions in the document was 
the liste misonnee of the chief persons, male and 
female, with whom I shduld probably come into 
contact. 
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‘ Such a thorough study of that list as will 
engrave it on your memory/ said Signor Knelli, 

‘ will prove, of invaluable service — the Ariadne’s 
clue which may guide you to safety from out 
windings of an else fatal labyrinth. You will 
there find the name of the ‘^celebrated Countess 
Gloriosa [Gloriosa, I need Hardly say, is the name 
with which I rechristen her in these pages ; the - 
original is well known in Italy]. Be very obser- 
vant of, and, in appearance, subservient to, the 
Countess Gloriosa. She mo. fanatic for I’Unita 
Itfilia ; but, chiefly on account of relationship— 
rather distant relations — to the Eoyal House of^ 
Savoy, she would move heaven* and earth to placS 
the crown of United Italy upon the brow of Victor 
£mmanucl. She is a most valuable ally, but one 
who must be watched as well as worshipped by 
our agents. There are other ladies Hji the -same 
category. You must make yourself e?;pecially 
agreeable to them. That will not be difficult. 
You are a presentable fellow enough now that you 
have got rid of that vdlgar sailor swing, and your 
cruelly cropped locks ar(^ reacquiring their former 
luxuriance. You speak French, too, surprisingly 
well — an accomplishment which has decided my 
choice of your masquerade dress. ,It will be that 
of a French Capitaiue de Dragons, and you will 
personate Capitaiue de Jomieres, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour.’ ^ ^ 

‘How, Signor Pinelli, a man so well known 
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as Gapitaine do Jomi6res! ^detection would bo 
inevitable ! Signor, you are, I think, imvtittingly 
consigning me to destruction/ 

have before ^old you, my dear Giuseppe, 
that you jump too hastily at conclusions ; it is 
the greatest defect *ia your character. Tlio very 
audacity of the assumption will almost ensure 
impunity. Captain do Jomieres is Dot well known 
persdnally. Ho only returned from Algeria, after 
seven years’ absence,' ^about three weeks since. 
His regiment now fovnis part of the garrison of 
Paris. You haY(3 seen his name mentioned in Our 
^^^anocratic joimials as a supposed secret agent of 
the French Government; his sympathies being 
well known to be with Italy, •one grand reason 
being that his mother was an Italian Avoman. It 
is fortunate that he has that reputation.’ 

‘ Rainey and angels, Signor, ho\v you talk ! 
Why, h?f will be the first to denounce me as an 
impostor, lie will qulcldy know, through his 
friends in the secret societies — for thoro can ho no 
question that he has nuiaerous friends in the 
ranks of the coiispiratoVs, though they may not 
know him by siglit — that some one was passing 
hims-elf off as Captain de Jomieres, and my affair 
would bo settled.’ 

‘Again, my dear Giuseppe’ — .[To the devil 
with ‘dear!’ I muttered under my breath, feel- 
iug» as I did, really alarm\3d] — ‘ Again, my dear 
Giuseppe, indulging in your inveterate habit of 
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passing from a false, basis to false conclusions. 
Captain de Jomieres is with us — with the King’s 
Government I of course mean — body and soul, 
and that too for weighty reasons, apart from 
natural inclination.’ 

‘ Tlici# why, coipo di Bac<?o, not employ- the 
real captain, instead <of a clumsy counterfeit, in 
this perilous enterprise you have been kind enough 
to devolve upon me ?’ 

^ That was precisely our .intention. An acci- 
dent to Captain de Jomieres ha^ obiij^^ed us tosubsti- 
tuttjiyou for him. lie was thrown from his horse the 
day Ixjfore yesterday, and so injured that he. will not 
he lit for active service for some apron ths to come.^' 

‘ J saw a report, now I call it to mind, on the 
morning of the accident ; but it was added that 
the hurt was of no conscQuem^^; and that Cnphiin 
de Jomit'res would have (j[uito recovered’ irom it in 
two or throe days «Tt the utmost.’ 

' Yes, I WTotc that paragraph by superior order. 
Captain de Jamierbs has already written to several 
of his friends in j\Tihin-vfricnds, understand, be- 
cause they Icnow him to le a stanch advocate of 
rUnita Italia and a trusted agent of the French 
Government. Personally not one of them woubf 
know him from me or jmu. Jomiere^ will aid you 
to the utmost extent of his power. You must 
see and converse with him. Ho will jdaoo in your 
hands the whole of his correspondence with the 
confederates, and acquaint you with many par- 
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ticulars which will entirely preclude the suepicion 
that you are not the veritable De Jomieres, Cheva- 
lier of the Legion, of Honour, and Capitaine of the 
Third Dragoons, Whilst you are absent on your 
mission de Jomieres will keep close. Not more 
than five persons, tincluding the King, |ihe court 
physician, and myself, will^ know that he is in 
Turin. With such precautions detection would 
seeq^ to be impossible ; and, upon my word, 
Giuseppe, you are not unlike the Chevalier, now 
;I come to look at you! He is older than you in 
'years, but not in appearance ; and his complexion, 
darkened by the sun of Africa, is swarthy as yours. 
•^Vcll made up, you might pass for him with his 
own father, had he not seen his son for seven 
years. You are just the man, Giuseppe ; there 
is no cause for hesitation.’ 

I kneWjthe value of all that soothing syrup ; but 
what cqjild I do ? I was enlisted in the service, and 
my first duty was obedience — a necessity, moreover, 
as much as a duty. I must e’en take my chance. 

Nearly a week passed^ before I was held to be 
sufficiently crammed w;ith instructions to he able 
to play the part assigned me with a chance of 
s3uccess. Captain de Jomieres was a man of 
jocund merry humour, and though suffering 
severely froni’ a compound fracture of the bone of 
the right thigh, there was a laughing devil in his 
eye, as he bade me adieu, which gave me a hot 
disagreeable qualm. ' 
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* Adieu, Chevalier de Jomieres,* said he; 

‘ adieu, my worthy alter ego, my other and much 
better self. I sincerely hope no harm will befall 
you ; but I cannot conceal from myself that our 
friends’ eyes are as sharp as their daggers. Do 
not fly o:5[ in that fashion, my^ear Do Jomieres. 
Sacre bleu ! is it not always best and safest to look 
danger fully and boldly in the face ? I have more 
to say. Supposing, now, that you are detected,,, and 
at the time of detection are helplessly in our friends’ 
power — which unpleasant contretemps is, it cannot 
but be admitted, upon the cards — ^you will be sen- 
tenced to death by acclamation, and the sentence 
will be executed without delay. I have therefore to^ 
request, as an apt of friendship, that, finding your 
passport peremptorily made out for the other 
world, you' will frankly confess not only that you 
are not the real De Jomieres, but that ijthe papers 
found upon you were surreptitiously obtained from 
him, and that he at that moment w^as in profound 
ignorance of your having dared to personate so 
devoted an adherent to tjie national cause. This, 
my dear Giuseppe, will be an act of simple justice 
towards me, and will cost you nothing, nothing 
whatever. Now, my good friend, don’t look 60*“ 
savage, as if you could eat me without sauce. I 
am a man who always endeavours to requite a 
friend to the utmost of my power for a favour 
done me ; and I now giv# you my word of honour, 
that if you at* the last moment, -when all hope 

H 
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of life shall have fled, do me the simple act of 
justice I have indicated, I will have, and without 
delay, twelve — yes, twelve black masses said for 
the repose of your soul.’ 

‘ Go to — to Paradise yourself, with your black 
masses, if you canj! You may have a chance of 
being there before me yet. I heard the doctors 
say, only about an hour since, that symptoms of 
mortification were, they fancied, showing them- 
selves in your thigh, and if so, you would go out 
like the snuflf of a candle.’ 

A deadly pallor overspread Do Jomiercs’ fea- 
tures ; the mocking smile on his lips and in his 
■‘’eyes lost its light, was extinguished. 

* You lie, sceleritt !’ he gasped. ‘ It is an in- 
vention ; confess it is a lie !’ 

^ Ask the doctors if I lie ; they will be here 
presently, c Addio ! One moment ; I am a man 
who always endeavours, us you do, to requite a 
, friend to the utmost of my power for any favour 
done me, and I now promise, not to pay for twelve 
black masses for the lemse of your soul — I am 
not so rich as you — bat for six I will pay for the 
Chevalier. Addio, capitaine. I much fear I 
“shall never see you again. Life is but a lottery, 
my friend. We are all mortal, and a fatal num- 
ber often turns up when least expected. Addio, 
again. 1 will not fail to remember so excellent a 
friend in ^my prayers.’ . 

Ha, ha ! He had a famous iiloland for his 
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Oliver. 1 had as much right to scare him with 
a vision of a death’s head as he had me. He, it 
is true, was in no real danger, whilst I — bah ! it 
is unwise to look down into the gulf whilst pass- 
ing over it on a narrow shaking plank. 

Arrived at the glorious city of Miltfh — glorious 
even in its moral eclipse — ^I, pursuant to my in- 
structions, first presented myself at the residence 
of the Countels Gloriosa,^ on the Corso del 
Oricntalc. This lady, who hai^ a splendid estab- 
lishrucnt, received me, after presenting my cre- 
dentials, with much kindliness and grace ; talked 
charmingly of a hundred things ;*of my campaign ' 
in Africa ; of Victor Emmanuel, his popularity with 
the Turinese ; of the transition government, as 
she believed it to be, installed at Pajis ; and ex- 
pressed a confident opinion, which shd was sure 
was secretly mine also, that whenevej* a strong 
and really national government should be formed 
in France, that country would lend her powerful 
aid to Italy. She spoke 'ki French in compliment 
to me. I answered in thtf same language, con- 
gratulating myself that her pronunciation was, to ^ 
say the least, as defective as mine.* 

The countess was still beautiful, though time 
and other marring agencies had dimmed the 
brightness of her beauty. Her figure was superb ; 
as round, elastic, buoyaift, in its graceful undu- 
lating movements as it could have been twenty 
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years previously. She would hold a conversazione 
on the following evening, to which she was gra- 
ciously pleased to invite me. She would then intro- 
duce me to several influential friends engaged in the 
same holy cause as ourselves. The hot blood burned 
in my veins, flushed in my cheek, at havingf such 
words addressed to me — to me, a spy. Reflection 
mitigated that feeling, which was very much akin 
to shame. The countess herself, and the influen- 
tial friends to whom I was to be introduced, were 
spies, honourable , spies, it may bo admitted ; 
neither was I engaged in an enterprise which 
should call a blush into the face of an honest man, 
of a real lover^of Italy. Still -concealment, dis- 
guise, pretending to be what you are not, does 
not conduce to self-respect. 

I returned in somewhat irate mood to the 
Hotel Maximilian, the proprietor of which, not- 
withstanding its having been named after an 
Austrian archduke, was an exalted Italian patriot, 
and for that reason was a marked man by the 
intrusive foreigner. I V^td no sooner seated myself 
in the private room i had engaged, than I was 
near to making a complete fiasco of the whole 
business, so far as I was concerned. 

In burat, without knocking, four gaily-dressed 
young men, by whom, one after the other, I was 
violently embraced, and hailed with a shower of 
compliments, which with the embraces, bewildered, 
confounded me. 
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" Bertrandi and Saluzzo,’ exclaimed one, in not 
very good French, ‘ were absent from Milan at my 
country seat, a few miles out of the city, and did 
not, therefore, see your last letter till to-day, or 
they iind my friend Babbio heje would not have 
failed to have been the first to bid you welcome to 
Milan.’ 

" Bertrandi — Saluzzo — ^Babbio !’ ejaculated I 
confusedly. I must have lost my head for the 
moment. ^ Who the devil is Bertrandi — Saluzzo 
♦—Babbio ?’ 

‘Who!’ exclaimed he who had first spoken. 

‘ Does the Chevalier de Jomieres — for surely you 
are the Chevalier de Jomieres — ask that question 

I saw the stupid blunder I had committed in 
a moment. 

‘ Ah, true, true, I remember now.^I wrote to 
Signors Bertrandi, Saluzzo, and Babbio a few 
days since, announcing that I should be in Milan 
at a particular time. You will excuse me, Sig- 
nors, but I have lately written so many letters to 
Italian friends that the unfamiliar names slip 
from my memory.’ 

The explanation was quite saljsfactory. The* 
young Signor Palestro, a rich and ^enthusiastic 
devotee of the Mazzinian creed, formularised by 
the words ‘God and the People,’ who had a 
charming villa on the Ix^rders of the Lago Mag- 
giore, and who was evidently much looked up to 
by his three companions — ^live specimens, all of 
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them, of Giovine Italia — plunged at once into 
politics with great volubility and freedom. Lamar- 
tine and the French Government generally were 
fiercely abused for not having despatched an army 
to the aid of the heroic Milanese when they rose 
against the foreigner and drove Eadetsky and his 
.armed ruffians howling out of their noble city. 
Victor Emmanuel and his father came in for a 
yet more general abuse than even Lamartine. 
They were cowards, traitors, tools of the Austrians. 
Heavens ! if they could suddenly have discoyereif 
that I had Victor Emmanuel’s money at that 
‘moment in my pocket, that I was even then work- 
ing for his wages, I should assuredly have passed ' 
a very unpleasant quarter of an hour. 

Signor Palcstro and his friends, who did all 
the talking were, however, polite enough to ex- 
press immense admiration of the great, the noble 
French nation, of whose sympathy for Italy they 
had no doubt the Chevalier de Jorniiu’es — himself 
an Italian on the matqynal side, and of whom^ 
they bad “all heard — v/ould prove a worthy ex- 
ponent. Signor Palestro, moreover, professed 
“ sanguine faith Jin the Bonaparte, who would, ho 
prophesied, )>eoome, and at no distant time, ruler 
of that France which he had been so long sound- 
ing with the sword of the great Napoleon. But, 
after all, Italy must and* would work out in the 
main her own freedom, her own unity. The 
strong slave who hesitates to break his chains on 
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the oppressor’s head deserves to die in them. 
Still, spite of his very exalted politics, Signor 
Palestro waff evidently a shrewd observer of men 
and things. It behoved me, if I would ever see 
Turin again, that my mask should not for one 
moment slip aside whilst he was present. 

The first avalanche of words being over, Signor, 
Palestro invited me to visit him at his villa on the 
Lago Maggiore, on the day after the morrow. 
There was to be an extraordinary meeting of the 
chiefs of the Patriot Brotherhood held there on 
that day, to which ho should be proud to introduce 
Capitaine de Jomiores. I accepted the invitation 
with an inward shudder. How conveniently near 
would be found that magic Jake, if it should be 
discovered that the pretended Chevalier de Jom- 
ieres was really a spy of Victor EmmaS&iiel ! Short 
shrift, swift doom in that case. 

I mentioned that I had called upon and seen 
the Countess Gloriosa, and* was to be present at 
her conversazione on the following evening. At 
the mention of her name Jibe countenances of the 
young men darkened, and they interchanged looks 
of, to me, strange meaning. 

^ Is her fidelity to the national cause doubted ?’ 

I asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied Palestro, ‘more than doubted 
up to a certain poinU She is bound to that 
dissembling traitor Vi^or Emmanuel by family 
ties, and is consequently a monarchist. I do . 
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not think she would prefer to see Italy remain 
under the oppression of the brutal Austrian, 
rather than a great republic including Piedmont. 
But the choice would be a sore trial for her. A 
man or woman who hesitates between kin and 
country is unfitted to take a part in the high 
heroic drama of the deliverance and regeneration 
of Italy! The countess is nevertheless a power 
which must be conciliated, nursed, held in real or 
afi’ected esteem and admiration. The Austrian, 
that fragment of old rusty iron, Radetsky, believes 
she is doing his work, receiving, as she certainly 
does, his wages. He will find out by and by that 
she is fooling and laughing at him all the while. 
Ha,’ concluded Palestro, with a flourish, ^ when 
Italy lifts, by inherent strength, her noble star- 
wreathed hjad high among the nations of the 
earth, she will cast behind her the impure agencies 
of which she availed herself, to obtain her libera- 
tion from foreign rule — from brutalising thral- 
dom.* ^ 

Soon after the delivery of this heroic burst the 
four compatriots left, Palestro having repeated his 
invitation to the. Villa Felice, and warned me not 
to speak in the hotel, except privately with the 
proprietor, Vassi, that I was about to pay such a 
visit. I might do So without thinking of the 
danger that would be incurred, by asking the 
nearest way, or by what (conveyance I could most 
easily reach the Signor Palestro’s place. Vassi 
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would himself give me every requisite information. 
He was true as steel. I had been wisely directed 
to the Hotel Maximilian. 

A fortnight subsequently I knew, for I myself 
read the letter, that immediately after leaving me, 
that ardent, transcendental patriot, Signor Palestro, 
sat down and wrote to the Political Surveillance 
department of Turin, that he had seen and con- 
versed with the Capitaine de Dragons Eugene de 
Joinieres, and that he should keep a sharp look- 
out ppon his movements, as would also the Coun- 
tess Gloriosa. He, Palestro, had remarked a 
certain confusion of manner and speech, of whichy 
however, he was very chary, especially for a 
Frenchman, which did not impress him favour- 
ably, The reader will now understand that Victor 
Emmanuel’s government, with true Jtkilian will* 
ness, had so contrived thift all their secret agents 
should be spies on each other. This tangled web 
was practically subjected to the control and guid- 
ance of Pinelli. The \yjiecls within wheels re- 
volved, stood still, revolved again, as he determined. 
In my humble opinion, Palestro could no more be 
justly called a traitor than myself. He might' 
have had, no doubt, common sense qnough to be 
convinced that, without the aid of the King of 
Piedmont, and such an alliance as he alone would 
be able to forn^ the delireranco of Italy would be 
a dream for at least many years to come. 

I went early to the Countess Gloriosa’s man- 
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sion in the Corso del Orientale the next etening, 
in accordance with a request to that effect, from 
the lady herself. She received me in' her boudoir, 
no one but ourselves being present. The coun- 
tess proceeded to Shusiness’ at once. 

^ You have received an invitation from Signor 
Palestro,’ she said, Ho visit him at his villa on 
the borders of Lago Maggiore. There will be a 
large assemblage there. Tell Palestro to be 
cautious. I may not see him myself previous to 
the time appointed. The Austrian authoi;ities 
have obtained some hint of the intended meeting, 
through a traito/*, of course : you, chevalier, a 
Frenchman, have nothing to fear, our brave Aus- 
trians scrupulously avoid meddling with French- 
men, bitterly as they hate grande nation.” 
But Palestfo, who is somewhat reckless, must 
act with great circumspection, if only for the sake 
of his friends and of our holy cause. The traitor’s 
name, tell him, is Oiacomo llaffi. Palestro knew 
him very well. Raffi left Milan, I fancy, for 
England, where he beHeves, no doubt, he will be 
safest, which is true. An endeavour will be made 
to introduce a Bolognese, named Mano, to the 
confederate fraternity. Raffi has furnished him 
with high-flown vouchers for his honesty — his 
enthusiasm for a United Italy. He is simply a 
paid agent of the Austrians. My, advice is that 
he be received with seeming frankness — ^hospit- 
ably entertained. There may be half a dozen of 
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Palestro*s friends present, yourself amongst the 
number ; the conversation should be trivial, spark- 
ling, as it i&, usually, at the tables of insouciant 
Italians ; and the result, if proper discretion be 
used, will be that Field-Ma»shal Radetsky will 
believe himself to have been plundered by Gia* 
como Raffi of a large sum of money under lying 
pretences ; that the seditious reunions at the 
Villa Felice existed only in the inventive brains 
of RaflS, That impression produced will be itself 
a gi^eat gain. Can you, chevalier,’ added the coun- 
tess, ^remember all this — especially the names, 
Giacomo Raffi and Mano ? It jp’ill be best not to 
write them. Persons leaving my house rather 
late in the evening have been frequently waylaid 
— knocked down — and have had^ their pockets 
rifled by Austrian sbirri in the guise - of common 
robbers, with a view to the acquiring of any com- 
promising papers they may have about them. It 
will be well for you, though a French officer, to 
carry no important papers about your person. 
Even I, a woman, take care never to do so.’ 

*I replied that, before leaving Turin, I had 
been cautioned in that respect ;• and that I. took 
care scrupulously to follow the advice given me. 
I could not fail to remember the names Raffi and 
Mano, and the purport of the communication with 
which Madan^e la Comitesse had honoured me. It 
should be faithfully reported, at an early hour on 
the day fixed for the assemblage, to Signor Pales- 
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tro, who would no doubt govern himself by 
madame’s wise counsel. With this ended our 
tete-a-tete, and we adjourned separktely to the 
magnificent saloon, where the distinguished com- 
pany, invited to assist at the conversazione, soon 
began to assemble. 

A very brilliant, very diversified assembly, of 
which the Countess Gloriosa was the life, the 
grace, the soul. She had a beaming smile, a few 
honeyed words for all ; markedly so for the two 
Austrian field - officers — mild, amiable - looking 
men, who had taken courage to present them- 
selves at an Italian reunion. No one else, I 
observed, spoke with them, except three English 
gentlemen — tourists — to whom they were intro- 
duced by the ^Quntess. Notwithstanding the tact 
and vivacity"" of the Countess Gloriosa, a feeling of 
constraint, coldness, and reserve seemed to prevail 
amongst the great majority of the brilliantly-dress- 
ed throng. The conversazione, as such, was a 
ludicrous failure ; and afjer a very short stay the 
guests willingly and rapidly took leave. 

As T was leaving the countess whispefed, 
* Rexnomber !' d bowed, and a minute afterwards 
was in the Cprso. 

I was early at the Villa Felice. Except ser- 
vants, I saw no one but Signor Palestro himself. 
He welcomed me with effusion ; but there was 
much of sadness in its w^armth. Observing him 
more attentively, I saw that his eyes were suffused 
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with tears. I gently inquired the cause of his 
manifest grief. In reply, he handed me a news- 
paper, the Italia del Popolo, indicating with bis 
finger a particular paragraph. It was a com- 
pressed report of a speech made by Odillon Barrot, 
President of the French Council of Ministers, 
announcing that General Oudinot would recem 
^orders immediately to advance from Civita Vccchia 
upon Rome, and occupy the Eternal City in the 
interests of. Liberty, and to secure the populace 
of Rome from foreign intervention, under the 
pregence of which a counter-revolution might bo 
got up. I read the paragraph aloud, 

‘ I am not at all surprised,’ J remarked ; * but 
the inimical cynicism of M. Barrot might have 
been spared.* 

‘ That is true, chevalier, Thq sham French 
Republic is about to put down by force, and under 
hypocritical pretences, a real republic — estab- 
lished on the 9th of February last, without force, 
without violence, by the simple, honest will of 
the people — and which, Jihough strong in its holy 
right, is powerless to resiit the legions of France. 
It is terrible. Italy will, I fear, never be per- 
mitted to rise from her ashes,* to be again the 
light, the regenerator, the moral nystress of the 
world. In a short time, Pius the Ninth, now at 
Gaeta, will be again enthroned at Rome, under 
the protection of Frei:rtjh bayonets. Shame and 
disgrace, eternal shame and disgrace* to France, 
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that hers should he the mailed hand to strike 
down Italian liberty, where alone it has raised its 
glorious head in peaceful majesty.’ 

^ As to eternal shame and disgrace to France,* 
said I, thinking it essential to sustain my role of 
Frenchman — not ope of whom that I have ever 
seen can endure, however much he may rail 
against any particular ministry or regime, to hear 
la grande nation itself railed against or spoken of 
slightingly — ‘ as to eternal shame and disgrace to 
France, Signor Palestro, that I excuse as a mere 
phrase. Do not forget that peasant Fraaico, 
which mainly supplies the soldiers of France, has 
never been republican in heart, and is intensely 
Catholic.’ 

have long since recognised that truth, 
chevalier. Yes, it must be admitted that, in this 
Papal imbroglio, the French Government, how- 
ever liberally inclined, will always have a difficult 
part to play.’ 

‘ That is very certain, signor. Permit me also 
to add that it might bq.as well to talk less of 
L’Unita Italia, and to S4^ act, by treading out local 
and provincial jealousies, as to render the dream a 
reality. In that direction alone lies the salvation 
of Italy. The fable of the bundle of sticks is of 
universal application.’ 

^ True — true ; we have nothing to hope from 
the people of France in tbte Roman affair. Their 
spiritual guides will persuade them that to de- 
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prive the Pontiff of his temporal power is to 
abolish or weaken his spiritual dominion. Fools ! 
it would increase it a thousandfold, give it in- 
destructible life by dissociating the immortal 
spirit from the corruption and decay by which 
it is enfeebled and obscured, ^ut let us talk of 
other things. You have seen the Countess 
Hjfloriosa 7 

‘ Yes,’ said I, glancing round to make sure 
no one was within hearing ; ^ yes ; and I am the 
bearer of a message from her to you.’ 

‘ A message from the codhtess to me ! Pray 
let me hear it.’ 

^ One Mano, whoso honesty^zeal, and intelli- 
gence especially have been vouched for by Carlo 
RaflQ, is expected shortly at the Villa Felice. 
Vou, signor, know for what purpose.’ I then 
repeated in full all I had been told concerning 
these worthies, and her advice as to the craftiest 
mode of mystifying Signor Mano. Palestro 
listened with anxious earnestness. 

^ All,’ he said, when I had finished, * we, you 
and I, fish in very troubled, turbid waters. Still, 
if we conscientiously walk in tho path of duty, 
whether that path conduct us to glory or a grave, 
we shall be acquitted to ourselves ^ and by* the 
Almighty. The Countess Gloriosa,’ ho resumed, 
after a thoughtful pause, ‘'is an extraordinary 
woman — a very extraordinary woman— a riddle^ 
a sphinx. An invaluable friend — ^if she he a 
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reliable friend * a dangerous, fatal enemy, if to be 
an enemy were her game. I do not, cannot think 
it is, or will be. Notwithstanding certain mis- 
givings, I believe in the chameleon oouiitess.’ 

‘ I have spoken with her but twice, and I 
would pledge my Ijfe upon her faith.’ 

" All, you Frenchmen, many of you, are even 
more impulsive, impressionable, than us Italian*". ^ 
But to return,’ said Palestro, in a graver, more 
reflective tone, ^ to the business immediately on 
hand, I have before had doubts concerning Eafi&. 
When the Austridn rule was in undisputed 
ascendency, he was, I discovered two or throe 
days since, one of the Austrian police, in Milan. 
Fortunately, he is harmless — a serpent, but with- 
out poisonous fangs. 1 am glad, very glad, he has 
swindled old rusty-brained Radetsky, To speak 
the truth, M. le Chevalier de Jomieres — a truth 
you will, before more than a very few hours have 
passed, clearly recognise — none of us — none of 
the affiliated neophytes, I mean — could betray the 
plans, or the mode or modes by which it is pro- 
posed to carry them nut. Eafii simply knows, 
each of us knows, that he is a unit in a vast 
scientifically-organised body of men, whoso one 
duty it is to hold themselves in readiness when- 
ever the mot d'ordre shall come — and it may 
come at any .moment, when we least expect it — 
to rise en masne for the liberation of Italy. Wo 
do not know from whom— though we have, of 
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course, our o^n opinion, con^dctions, if you will, 
upon the subjdict — the mot (Vordrc will issue ; nor 
in what place, Vhat city — Paris, London, Milan 
— those master ^posers of our fate sit and de- 
liberate, A few, vVy few, arc intrusted with the 
secret which will «?nable them to pronounce 
authoritatively upon the genuineness of the mot 
which may, as J have said, at any moment, 
summon us to immed jjte action. No, chevalier,* 
continued Signor P4ac^^9> 
voaled nothing of ii^ipyg ov2®', ^ myself could not. 
Yoij, when you beconjjQjj^jjj^^ of us in the bond of 
brotherhood, as y^R^rther^'^ spirit and pur- 
pose, will bo able ✓eveal oiothing. Awaken 
suspicion*? Yes. ^■rxiiarm the powers that be," 
with vague /;a!timations that they are slumbering 
upon a volcano, which may, from OR® hour to 
another, pour forth its fiery lava, and consume 
them utterly? True. But that would bo all. 
If I were seized to-morrow, and taken before 
the Chief Quaestor and interrogated as to my 
complicity in, my kno^^lodgo of a confederacy 
formed to expel the foreigner from Italian soil, I 
could not, were I ever so willing, give authority 
the slightest clue to the unravelinent of the plots 
by wdiich they are menaced. Nows, as to this 
Austrian spy, this Mano,’ continued he, ^ let us, 
adopting the Gloriosa’s counsel as our guide, 
arrange how Ijest to thtow dust in his eyes, and 
in those of Kadetsky.’ 
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Palestro, myself, with about tV^^^enty others — 
who, generally one at a time, arrwed at Felice — 
arranged the programme, disposA^d in the most 
effective manner— in a large ^4*tificially-darkcned 
room — of sundryimposmgpan/Jphe2*nalia, rehearsed 
our parts, and impatiently aT^aitod the coming of 
liadetsky’s envoy. 

He did not keep us'v^aiting long. Judging" 
from appearances, he had.^®‘een selected with judg- 
ment for the part assign ^^^®*him. He was in the 
prime of life — agilc^, vigorous in frame; 

and his restless, pier^ olack eyes indicated a 
man not easily hood'^ ^ — and one, moreover, 

whose mental glti^nce co'^^®^^">icrce tlirough masks 
impervious to ordinary vibSSlT Tho^maii's aspect 
was not a pleasant one. His fealftv y weemcAd to 
he cast in iron — bronze rather. Mano, if I jud^e^d 
him rightly, would, for a reward, execute remorse’^ 
lessly any task, what cruel deed soever, and coi^ 
template, without one sense of pity, without 
faintest emotion of regret, the consummation <1^ 
his bloody work. ^ 

► Mano’s testimonials were examined with solemb 
scrutiny by three of the brethren, robed in lor*^ 
black dresses-rsomewhat resembling a priesAO 
soutane — red scarves over their shoulders, 
crimson-coloured Phrygian caps of liberty on 
heads. I alone wore my French uniform ^ — 
Capitaine de Dragons. *The testimonials being 
pronounced satisfactory, it was announced that 
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the two candidates present, craving admission 
into the ranks of ^ the Italian Brotherhood,’ whose 
high and sacred mission was the regeneration of 
their beloved country, would be at once initiated. 
Signor Mano and the Chevalier de Jomiferes, 
Frenchman by the accident of birth, but a true 
Italian patriot at heart, and Capitaine de Dragons 
iiJ^the army of Franco, were desired to rise and 
approach the pedestal in front of the president, 
upon which had been placed a solitary lamp, which 
shed its ineffectual rays over >ho gloomy room — 
ineffectual, that is, to illumine the whole extent of 
the apartment, at the further end of which shadowy 
forms glided noiselessly to an(>^fro, adding con- 
siderably to the melodramatic effect of the scone. 

Instantly that the name of the Chevalier de 
Jomieres, Frenchman by birth, and- Capitaine de 
Dragons in the armies of the French Republic, 
struck his ear, Signor Mano started with surpifce, 
and darted at me a glance of eager scrutiny. 
Why should the pronouncing of my assumed 
name produce that signific^int though silent mani- 
festation on his part ? WaS he, by some unfortu- 
nate cha;^ce, personally acquainted with th& real 
De Jomieres ? I devoutly trusted that might not 
be the case; but the bare possibility that it might 
be gave me a terrible heartquake. My brother- 
neophyte saw the effect his look had produced 
upon me ; and aeeing an opportunity, afforded by 
some incident in the ceremonial, he whispered, 
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in Italian, ‘ Do not be alarmed. We are brothers. 
Will you promise, M. le Chevalier de Jomi5res, 
to pay for twelve , or even six, masses for the re- 
pose of my soul, if it should chance to be set free 
of its fleshly tabernacle by the daggers of our 
friends here ?’ 

Saints and angels, what a turn the fellow’s^ 
words gave me ! I felt sick, faint — as if I sha^ti 
fall swooning to the floor. 

^ Courage, courage !’ again the Austrian spy, 
as I found him to b^, whispered ; ^ we are brothers, 
I tell you. We servo the same government. I 
have been authorised to say as much under certain 
circumstances. ■ Hush ! we are observed.’ 

^You seem to be old acquaintances,’ remarked 
Palestro, in a peculiar tone. 

‘ The Chevalier de Jomioros has never, as he 
believes, spoken with me before,’ replied Mano, 
with much nonchalance. ‘ I, however, recognised 
him. 1 served in the Foreign Legion, under the 
French flag, in Algeria, and had several opportu- 
nities of seeing and speaking a few words to the 
famous Capitaine d'a Troisieme Regiment do 
Dragons. I am rejoiced to find he is^to be one 
of us.’ 

This explanation appeared to dissipate what- 
ever suspicion, or shadow of suspicion, Mano’s 
familiar whispering in tny ear might have excited. 
I hoped so. My new^ Italian friends were not 
homicidally inclined — very far from that, I was 
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quite sure ; but Southern blood flowed in their 
veins, and the mortified consciousness of having 
been egregiously duped by a spy in the service of 
the detested Victor Emmanuel would kindle that 
hot blood to fever-heat; and I did not forget 
having been practically reminSed that the Villa 
5’elice was situate but a few paces from the Lago 
Maggiore, the deep waters of which had effectually 
hidden from mortal sight many ghastly secrets. 
There could be no doubt thfCt Mano had seen and 
conversed at Turin with the real De Jomieres, and 
that that officer, for what sufficient motive 1 could 
not divine, had betrayed mo. Surely the small 
retaliatory jest I had indulged in about the doc- 
tor’s having been stated that ‘ his illness would, 
he feared, end fatally,’ could not have been angrily 
remembered by such a man as general report gave 
out the Captain of the Third Begiment of French 
Dragoons to be. There was one thing quite clear : 
it would not do for me to offend Signor Mano. 
Nor would I trust him in the slightest degree. 
He might be the secret"^ figent of half a dozen 
principalities and powers, and false to all. There 
were, I "knew, many such in distracted Italy, 
gliding about, seeking whom they might devour. 
No ; I would be civil, extremely civil, to him, 
since we were ‘ brothers but confide in Signor 
Mano ? No ; a hundred times no ! 

Whilst these thoughts were trooping through 
my palpitating brain, the ceremonial was proceed- 
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ing almost unheeded by me, though I had mechani- 
cally sworn upon a wooden crucifix never to divulge 
the secret of ‘ the Italian Brotherhood’ about to be 
confided to me. That preliminary gone through, 
we were told to be seated; and Signor Palestro, 
opening a missal, read from it the Latin scripture 
text, ^ Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra 
(Glory to God on high, and on earth peace), from 
which he preached a really excellent sermon. 

‘ The Italian Brotherhood,’ he explained, ' was 
an association of faithful Christian men, whose 
sole aim was to inculcate the holy maxims of 
peace and concord amongst all peoples, and pri- 
marily the peoples of Italy. They abjured war 
and violence of all kinds ; the cannons and muskets 
of the soldier were held by the brotherhood in as 
much abhorrence as the dagger of the more vulgar 
assassin. Mischief would over haunt the violent 
man. That eternal truth had been written in 
tears and blood on the dark pages of Italian his- 
tory. They did not ^lot themselves against 
princes, nor countenance the doing so by others. 
It was a deadly sin to rise v in arms against a 
prince, however deservedly his subjects, yielding 
to the inspirations of their own unbridled will, 
might fancy him worthy of deposition — even of 
death ; for even so mr towards the abyss had some 
misguided, perhaps well-meaning, men gone. 
No ! obedient to the proclamation '’of the divine 
text which he had read — “ Glory to God on high, 
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and on earth peace'' — the sacred duty of the ItaJian 
liroiherhood was scrupulously to obey, whilst they 
fervently prayed that Go^l would incline the hearts 
of kings and princes unto wisdom. Only by the 
sedulous inculcation of the principles of peace and 
devout submission to the princes and governors, 
in accordance with the commands of the Supreme 
IttHer of the universe, could the true welfare of 
Italy be secured.' 

There was much more in the same strain ; and 
how the orator and his friends kept their counte- 
nances was a marvel. For myself, I had antici- 
pated some amusement at watching the bewilder- 
ment and mystificalfon of"^ano, who would 
assuredly imagine, at hearing himself so addressed, 
that he had fallen in with a company of Moravians, 
Tremblers (Quakers), or lunatics. * In fact, he did 
stare round at me several times with an expression 
of the most comical puzzlement ; but I had no 
relish for fun — it had all been knocked out of me. 
I could not have got up a laugh at Sarco’s Leporello. 
The confusion which 1 found it impossible to 
conceal was, I afterwards knew, attributed by 
Mano to the peace and passive-submission doc- 
trines preached by Palestro, which so confoilndod 
him. ^ 

The lecture was the A^a and Omega — the 
beginning and end — o& the initiatory ceremonial. 
Signor Mano 'did not remain long. Ho felt that 
he had been made a fool of by that rascal Kaffi ; 
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and, pale, trembling with rage and mortification, 
he hastened off as speedily as possible."^ 

‘Are you, Capitaine Jomieres; for*Milan?* 
he asked, as ho passed me on going out. 

The tone of voice was friendly ; distrust of me 
did not gleam from his dark eyes. That was 
something. Nor had any doubt of the loyalty 
the Chevalier de Jomieres left a trace on the mihcis 
of Palestro and his friends. No real ‘secret 
society’ business was, however, gone into that 
day ; so I left before-dinner was served, in a state 
of extreme depression, for which I could not en- 
tirely account. 

I could not throw it off?^ The trifling dinner 
I ordered at the Maximilian was sent a^ivay un- 
tasted. Wine — of which, contrary to my general 
habit, I drank freely — did not raise my spirits; 
and finally I determined to pass the evening at 
La Scala theatre. The opera was Lucrezia Borgia, 
a great favourite with me ; but upon that occasion 
Donizetti’s delicious music, wonderfully rendered 
as it was, had no charm. 

Gazing vacantly round the house, my eye 
caught and rested upon Signor Mano. He was 
alone" in a central box, dressed in opera costume, 
and appeared to pajt no more attention to the 
stage than I did. We did not seem to observe 
me, though I could not her sure of that — his rest- 
less piercing eyes, searching, as they did, every 
part of the house. At last a brilliant party 
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entered the the chief personage amongst 
whom was Countess Gloriosa. Signor Mano 
rose and bowed to the superb dame with exagger- 
ated deference, which homage was, I thought, 
coldly enough received. The signor did not 
choose to accept the rebuff, such as it was, and 
persisted in occasionally forcing his conversation 
up3&s(jjie countess ; but seldom elicited, so far as 
I could judge, more than monosyllabic replies. 
It struck me, however, that the lady carefully 
avoided giving the intrusive plebeian serious 
offence. Such petty persecutions were, no doubt, 
part of the penalty she paid for her equivocal 
position. 

The countess left with her party before the 
conclusion of the opera. Signor Mano lingered 
for awhile, during which his glance, or I was 
much mistaken, flashed recognisingly upon me, 
though I had put off my French uniform. When 
I looked again, a few minutes afterwards, he was 
gone. 

I stayed out Lucrezia J^orgia, and then saun- 
tered slowly towards the hotel. I was met at 
the entrance by the landlord. He was waiting 
for me. 

‘ There is some one here \j|dting for you, Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, with respect to whom you can- 
not be too strictly on yo^r guard. He is a com- 
pound of rogiie, traitor, and the devil to boot, 
and one of the most cunning rascals in Milan. 
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The fellow thinks I have forgotten him — that I 
do not recognise Bartolo Nosotti under the name 
of Signor Mano. He is deceived. • I gave j'Our 
friend Palestro a hint several days ago. Again I 
say beware ! He may prove dangerous even to a 
French oflBcer.’ 

The landlord'^s^ warning in itself would not 
have surprised mo ; but his words implic(J.^at 
Mano had been longer in Milan than myself. 
How, then, could it be that he could have seen 
and conversed at Turin with the Chevalier dc 
Jomiores ? Yet ho must have done so ! An in- 
visible, but not for that the less real, web seemed 
to be fast closing" round me. I hastened up the 
stairs to my apartment. 

There, sure enough, sat quite at homo and at 
his ease, Signer Mano, smoking a perfumed cigar- 
ette. 

‘ Ah, camaradc !’ said he, extending his fingers, 
profusely covered with showy rings, ^ I have been 
impatiently expecting you. Was I mistaken in 
fancying I saw you in the pit at La Scala T 

‘ I was in the pit. Signor Mano ; and you 
may, of course, have seen me there.’ 

thought I could' not have been mistaken. 
And now, if you are so inclined, Signor — Let 
me see; what is yoUr name— your real name I 
mean, of course ,, 

The question afforded a tolerable chance of 
discovering if he really did know all about me, 
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and my errand in Milan ; so I replied at once, 
without pause or hesitation, 

‘ Alberto Mariano. Surely De Jomieres must 
have told you my name, amidst his other confi- 
dences/ 

‘Ah, yes! Alberto "Mariano. I remember 
now. But you are mistaken in one particular : I 
netos^aw or spoke to the Chevalier dc Jomieres 
in my^e. It is true that I served for some time 
in the F^eign Legion stationed in Algeria, but I 
never saw the dashing Capitaine de Dragons/ 
‘%ay I ask, then, not only how you knew at 
a glance I was not De Jomieres, but of whom you 
heard some trifling remarks "concerning masses 
for the repose of souls which certainly passed be- 
tween the disabled officer and myself?' 

‘ That is easily explained. The physician 
who attended him is one of us — not meaning the 
fools and knaves we met to-day, nor indeed the 
corps of Agenti di Polizia to which you specially 
belong, though ours is auxiliary to yours; and 
which will be sufficient exp^lanation. The doctor 
is an especial friend of mine.’ 

‘ Hum ! ah !’ (tliese were mental exclama- 
tions ;) ‘ quite sufficient explanation — quite. 

Your friend wrote to you all particulars, of course, 
concerning Alberto Mariano and his mission in 
Milan ?’ 

‘ Yes ; so that wo might, if occasion required 
it, act together.’ 
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^ A prudent^precaution. The doctor is a far- 
seeing man. Pray what may be his name ? I do 
not remember to have heard' it.’ {I knew it as 
well as I did my own — ^Doctor Manzini.) 

‘ His name ? Corpo di Bacco ! what a wretched 
memory I have for proper names ! I could not 
recall yours. ^ It was the same when I was serv- 
ing as sergeant with my regiment in Afrjotf^I 
could never remember the names of the ^en of 
my company. But for that I should hav^a attained 
the grade of lieutenant. The doctor’^ name ? 
That I should forget it ! I will tell you to-mor- 
row. It is of course subscribed to his letter.’ 

^ Was it not,’ 1 said — ‘ for now it strikes me 
that I once heard him so addressed by the cheva- 
lier — was it not Koberti ?’ 

‘ Certainly Mt was — Roberti ! To be sure, 
Roberti! And now, camarade, let me ask if you 
can throw any light upon the insulting comedy in 
which we were made to figure so absurdly to-day 
at the Villa Felice ?’ * 

* Not I. You must have noticed that I was 
as much confounded — mystified — as yourself.’ 

^I did — I did! I strongly suspect — very 
stroligly suspect — that a certain countess is leagued 
with Palestro. If I were only sure, that haughty 
dame would be at my mercy I Do yon know,’ he 
added abruptly, * the Countess Gloriosa ?’ 

* I have seen and conversed with her. Letters 
of introduction to her were given me at Turin.* 
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^ Ah, yes ! that would be so. Malediction ! if 
I could only obtain proof — ^proof of her traitorous 
double-dealing! Bpt she is far too cautious a 
player for that. . Perhaps/ said he, ‘you may be 
able to aid me. If so, in the event of success, we 
will share thC^ reward — the money-reward-— that 
is, only the money-reward !’ he added,, with a laugh 
the sinister tone and smile nnide ferocious. 

‘ As l^^he silly jester Palestro/ he resumed, after 
a moodj^ pause — ‘ as for the silly jester and fool 
Palestroy he shall find that to make a laughing- 
stock of Signor Mano is to play with fire. Adieu, 
Signor Mariano ; we shall soon meet again.* 

He left me as much puzz W as before. Likely, 
indeed, that he did not know my real name, or 
that of the doctor I And yet, w^hat possible motive 
could he have for pretending ho did not ? Surely 
he did not expect, by such a shallow artifice as 
that, to make me believe he, after all, knew very 
little about me, that he did not really correspond" 
with Doctor Manzini, but had been told by some 
tattling gossip what had passed between me and 
De Jomieres. He, too, who admitted he knew I 
belonged to the police of Turin ! He could not 
have been so soft-headed as that !» He soft-headed! 
The devil would one day find that capacious cra- 
nium of his an unusually hard nut to crack, or I 
much deceived myself. And yet, for all my sen- 
tentious superfine reasoning, it was, I afterwards 
found, absolutely true that Mano did not know, at 
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that time, my real name, nor that of Doctor Man- 
zini ; nor did the physician know him by name, 
person, or reputation. ^ 

The next morning I received a note from the 
Countess Gloriosa. It contained, in a disguised 
hand, this sentenfie only — *Bewafe of Mano!’ — 
subscribed by th6 letter which it had been agreed 
would bo ado^pted by her, should the counte|^be 
desirous of communicating with me. notes 

of warning, affording no guidance for avyiding the 
peril with which yoij are menaced, are tro reverse 
of exhilarating. However, I was fastened the 
stake, and could not, if I would, avoid the duel 
with Mano, if it w^ls his game to set upon me. I 
must deal with him as I best could. 

I -was still pondering the two warnings I had 
received — one from the landlord of the hotel, the 
other from the Gloriosa — to guard against a man 
r'^hom I had spoken with but upon two occasions, 
who could have no personal quarrel with mo, and 
professed warm friendship for his now comrade, 
as he was pleased to ‘ name me, when Signor 
Palestro made his appearance. He looked yet 
paler, more anxious, than when I first saw 
him ‘ on the previous day at the Villa Felice, 
He, too, came — though not solely for that — to 
bid me beware of Signor Mano, as he called him- 
self. , 

‘ Do yon know, M. le Chevalier, ’ said he, ‘that 
I feel an instinctive dread of that man. His 
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return to Milan peems to be the harbinger of 
defeat, perhaps of death to some of us.’ 

‘Dreams, signor, dreams! Cast them off; 
I do not believe in supernatural warnings — that 
the event of to-morrow ever foretells itself, except 
by hard fact, which can only ^oint to one deter- 
minate conclusion.’ • 

J My reason agrees with you ; buWmagination, 
fancyj^^mrvousness, call it what you will, is as 
great, more powerful than reason. The fit 
will pass Jas such gloomy forebodings have passed 
beforoi I will, at least, hope so. But I have an 
important communication to make,’ added Pales- 
tro, sinking his voice almostMo a whisper. ‘It 
has been suddenly arranged, since you left the 
Villa Felice yesterday aft^^rnoon, that we hold a 
solemn conclave to-morrow evening. The reason 
is, that our most trusted chief and guide will to- 
morrow arrive in Milan, and after meeting us an^ 
unfolding the national programme, so far as it lias 
yet been settled, depart instantly on his return to 
England.’ • 

‘ May I ask the name of this much-trusted 
chief ?’ 

‘ Yes, I will confide it to your honour. , He 
is .’ 

‘ Good heavens !’ I exclaimed ; ‘ why, he is a 
proscribed man — the most hated and feared of all 
Italians by th^ Austrian Government. Ho was 
in some way implicated in that terrible business 
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of the Brothers Bandiera. Should he be caught 
in Milan his fate would be sealed. They wouM 
shoot or hang him with as little ceremony as they 
would a dog.’ 

‘ Quite true ; but ho will not be caught in 
Milan. I have notfear of that. He is the tutelary 
genius of Italy, and under the especial protection 
of the Eterncl : there have been many proofs of 
that.’ 

'Ah, Signor Palcstro, a blind snjy^stitious 
reliance upon special interpositions of providence 
is not only folly,' but presumptuous irrijivereut 
folly; as if man could interpret the counsel of 
God!’ 

' I cannot reason upon the matter, M. le Cheva- 
lier, any more than I could with respect to gloomy 
forebodings, fpr which no tangible causes exist ; 
but I have an unbounded confidence in the for- 
tunes of . The Austrian bullet is not cast 

'yet, no;r ever will be, that shall end that noble 
life. But I have many calls to make, and must 
bo brief. The place »of assemblage,’ continued 
Palcstro, in a yet more subdued tone, 'is the 
Duomo [Cathedral] in the catacombs; the time, 
immediately after vespers.’ 

' The Huomo ! catacombs ! immediately after 
vespers r I ejaculated. 'Would not it be as well 
to defer burial till after the firing parties have 
prepared us for that lugubrious ce^;emony ? Have 
you all lost your heads, or did you never have any? 
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You intend putting your trust in priests, do you ? 
You might just as prudently put your trust in 
princes. Why, the priests — ^very good men as the 
majority of them may be — are, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, champions of the divine right of 
kings.* ^ 

^ Not the clergy of Milan ; tlie Austrian iron 
has -<?4itered into their souls as well as into ours. 
Do yot^^&rget that the Archbishop of Milan was 
one of thf first at the barricades, arrayed in his 
pontifiqfijjlrobes, advancing lii^b mitre, and holding 
aloft ■fiis crozier, when our glorious city rose 
in insurrection, and expelled Radetsky with his 
Austrians ?* " 

^ I remember. Well, you should be the best 
judges. A French officer, I am told, will not in 
any case have muchUo fear,’ 

‘ Nothing whatever beyond a temporary deten- 
tion. I will give you the password and count^N®^^ 
sign, and bid you farewell till we meet in the 
catacombs.’ 

Signor Palestro was passing forth, but paused 
irresolutely. * There is one fear haunts me more 
powerfully than I care to own. It relates to the 
Countess Gloriosa. You, M, le Clievalier,^aro in _ 
her confidence, I believe.’ 

‘ I have no right to say that, not the slightest.’ 

‘ Well, but you might^drop a hint, of which she 
would take heed ?’ 

' Yes, that is possible, I may say probable.* 

E 
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* This is toy apprehension/ continued Palestro, 
^ Few things which she wants to discover remain 
hidden from that lady ; she is a perfect marvel at 
acenting out a plot. She will, (legend upon it, not 
only find that we meet at the hour named in the 
catacombs of the I?uomo — that she would be sure 

to know — but thU will be there/ 

‘ My life upon it the countess will not^tray 
him !’ I exclaimed with emotion, ^ 

^ I am as sure of that as you, M. loChevalier, 
can be. I do not apprehend danger froi’ her, but 
for her. Let us speak frankly. The CcJfintess 
Gloriosa would dare much for the liberation of 
Italy; but only on coiidition that Victor Emmanuel 
should be Italy’s constitutional king. We have 
talked of that, I think, before. The fear I am 
impressed with, then, is, that the courageous 
indomitable countess will contrive to obtain the 
-p2/3Sword or countersign, and be herself present in 
some disguise or other, in order to hear with her 
own ears what arc the precise plans of the Italian 
patriots ; so that Victor Emmanuel may be able 
to counteract them, not in the interest of the 
Austrians, or the Austrian’s Italian Viceroys, but 
in his own. I^bw if she ventures upon that peril- 
ous step — she has done as rash things before — and 
it should be proved that she was present when 

was giving counsel to Giovine Italia, we 

should never sec her again ; an Austrian fortress 
would he her living tomb, in which she would he 
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buried quickly; she would bo lost to us for ever, 
and I should be the most wretched of human 
beings ; the aun of my life would set in darkness 
ere it was yet noon.* 

‘ How is thai, Sfgnor Palestro ?’ I blartingly 
broke out. ' Corpo di Bacco ! ?ou caimot bo madly 
enamoured of a lady who, if not*old enough to be 
your^inother, is certainly much past'^tlio freshness 
of yoiMf ?’ (I had not then hoard of the Countess 
Gloriosa’f^ daughter. She was completing her 
educatmj^! at a convent.) * 

^ no, no ; you mistake. I may explain to 
you one of these days. The Countess Gloriosa 
was at La Scala last evoningT^ We have our spies 
as well as the Government de facto. Signor 
Mario was there, had intruded himself into the 
countess’s box, and annoyed her with his vulgar 
assiduities.’ 

‘That is quite true, I can bear witness. 
was in tlie pit, and keenly observant of Signor 
Mano.’ 

‘ Ha ! It is conjectured, not without probable 
cause, that Mano is endeavouring, ct nefas, 

to get tlie Countess Gloriosa into his power. He 
is an artful villain, and, we are told, a fedlow of 
quick wit and prompt ri'source, who ^vill hesitate 
at no means, however infamous or apparently 
desperate, to compass Jjis ends. You, M. 1(5 
Chevalier, had'aii interview with him Jiero after 
he returned from La Scala. Did anything escape 
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him which would cause you to believe that he 
harbours evil designs against the countess T 

‘ That escaped him, Signor Palestro, which left 
no possible doubt upon my mind t^at he cherishes 
evil designs against that lady,’ 

I related as nearly as I could what he said 
relative to the Countess Gloriosa. 

‘ Strange,’ said Palestro, darting at pie a 
searching look, — ‘ strange that Signav-^ Mano 
should so suddenly take the Chevalier dcQomicres 
into his confidence-^-and such confideucef.*JL 

Diavolo ! How nearly had 1 betrayed mj’'self ! 
Confound my glib tongue! 1 felt my cheeks 
glow ; but instantly' rallying, I said, 

' You forget, Signor Palestro, that there had, 
as far as he was concerned, grown up a sort of 
fellow-feeling between us, he fancying that I had 
been duped and mocked, as he was, at the Villa 
«>w«EaJ'.ce — ’ 

‘ True, true !’ interrupted Palestro. 

‘ Then, again, he knw I had seen him con- 
versing, or attempting to converse, with the beau- 
tiful countess at the opera. He was much excited, 
and, notwithstanding his seemingly iron stolidity, 
is, I am sure, a man very prone to be unduly 
excited by fierce gusts of passion. He was not 
master of himself when speaking of the countess, 
whose barely civil toleration of his impertinence 
had stung him to the quick,’ - ' 

' I quite comprehend, Captain de Jomieres. 
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Will you, then, kindly warn Madame la Comtesse 
to be more on her guard than ever, having such a 
sleuth-hound- as Mano constantly at h^ir heels 7 

‘ I will do ^ 0 , be assured. I am bound to do 
so, if but in requital for a message she sent me 
not half an hour since, bidding me beware of 
Mano.* 

m 

Palestro and I then parted with mutual ex- 
pressions of goodwill. I know those expressions 
were sincere on my side, and have no reason to 
doubi^iJley were equally so on his. 

The Countess Gloriosa heard me with smiling 
attention. 

‘I am flattered by your solicitude, M. le 
Chevalier,* she said when I had finished ; ' but do 
not alarm yourself on my account/ Mano cannot 
prevail against me. He ought to be quite sure of 
that, unless he is as great a fool as rascal. -IgpiL* 
well to yourself, M. de Jomieres. You stand 
within his danger. I do^not ; noyez tranqidlle,* 

I withdrew, having effected no good whatever, 
I had repeated, with as much literal fidelity as 
delicacy permitted, the fellow’s threats of vengeance 
if he could but obtain proof of her complicity with 
the Kevolution. 

How slowly, I well remember, the lingering 
hours crept past ! I ^id not hear either from 
Palestro, Mano, or the Countess Gloriosa. I was 
left to my own reflections — very disagreeable com- 
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pany just then, A change, if not in itself posi- 
tively desirable, would have been welcomed.* 

At about noon on the second day Ihe proprietor 
of the Maximilian Hotel bowed himself, with many 
apologies, into my, apartment, and requested my 
attention for a short time upon a very important 
subject. I ropuested him to take a scat, of which 
invitation he very deliberately availed hi&sclf, and, 
witli a most portentous look, said, ^ 

* M. le Chevalier de Jomieres, captain in the 
Third Froncli Dragodns — a very distinguish:;! regi- 
ment, in service .where all are distinguished — 
we, you, T, and others, are about this evening to 
toss into the lottery of life our lives and all we 
possess, not knowing in the least wliether we shall 
gain a prize or a blank. Blanks, and black ones 
too, being the safest to wager upon — * 

‘ If you think so, why not withdraw from such 
UftK-gvroiis associations^’ 

* ]\r. lo OJievalier has not waked to seize my 
whole meaning. He Ipmself has little to fear. 
And I; liumblc proprietor of aai hotel, fear nothing, 
w^hatever cause I may have to do so. No ; but I 
hold that to de/ond your own life and those of 
your friends is not the less a duty because you and 
they may ho coniont to lose them, if it must 
be so.’ 

‘ That, my friend, is* incontestable. It is a 
truth which, as w^e say, mute aux yeux !' 

^ Exactly. My French will, I fear, scorch your 
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ears, M. le Chevalier, though I did serve two years 
and some rn^ths in La Grande Armee under the 
great Napoleon.* 

‘ Indeed ! But you must have been very young 
at the time ?’ 

' It was at the close of tlfe war. I fought at 
Waterloo ; was wounded slightly in that battle. 
I was then nineteen years of age ; 1 am now, con- 
sequently, in my fifty-third year, halo and vigorous, 
as you sCe. Let us pass on to business. The 
best ftji^nd I ever had in ^my life — my father 
and mother T do not remember, they both died 
when I was very young — the best friend, I was 
saying, I ever hud is tho CTnintcss Gluriosa. I 
used to dandle her on my knee, being a domestic 
in her exccdlent father’s establisbinent before the 
conscription caught me. I returned to the Chateau 
d’lvre, and resumed my service. I remained till 
M. le Comte died and Mademoiselle marriod^^er 
favour, her bounty, followed me. I owe to her my 
present position. You will understand, then, M. 
le Chevalier, that I woufd at any time shield her 
life with mine.* 

‘ Certainly, I can understand and readily be- 
lieve.* ’ 

' Good ! Well, I have constantly watched over 
Madame la Comtesse since she became a widow 
and it was her good pleasure to devote herself to 
state politick. Eugene,** I said to myself, “it 
is a dangerous game that Madame la Comtesse is 
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engaged in, but thou hast no right to question the 
propriety of that step on her part. Thou hast — 
Dieu merci ! — neither wife nor child ; art growing 
rich, thanks primarily to Madame, and must con- 
stitute thyself her earthly guardian angel, and 
thou canst have others to watch over her beside 
thyself.'* I have "done my simple duty, Monsieur 
le Chevalier, Wards my beautiful benefactress, 
and she herself well knows that in the zealous 
performance of that simple duty I and my trusty 
fellows have saved her, in the very nick ©f time, 
from great dangers. She- counts upon Eugene,* 
added the proprietaire, with natural exultation, 
* more than she is herself conscious that she does. 
Madame has the courage of a lion, yet I doubt 
that she would trust herself in the catacombs to- 
night but for the certainty always present to her 
mind that not only Eugene and his faithful Giu- 
dwgjjgi^.and Enrico will be there, but that they will 
have previously ferreted out all the plots and con- 
trivances to compass her ruin, hatched or hatch- 
j|^g, and by whom. Ah^ per Bacco ! yes, Madame 
la Comtesse Gloriosa knows that, but le scelerat, 
the double traitor, does not even suspect that he 
has been walking, working under the sleepless 
observance of Eugene and Compagnio, from almost 
the first hour he for this last time set foot in 
Milan. He will know, wbjn the knowledge will 
be more novel than pleasant.* 

^ State the matter simply, my friend,’ said I. 
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^ It is well to clearly understand each other when 
affairs of moment are in hand. I admire your 
devotion to Madame la Comtesse Gloriosa ; but I 
do not understand what part you expect me to play 
in shielding her against the machinations or the 
open violence of this miserablefMano.' 

' I shall state the matter as simply as possible. 
Monsieur le Chevalier will excuse «n old servitor 
of Madame’s, whose heart is his mouth T 

‘ Make no apology, friend Saffi ; I greatly 
honour ^on.’ 

' I^merciment, Monsieur le Chevalier. This, 
then, is the situation : Madame la Comtesse 
Gloriosa goes to-night to thMjatacombs, disguised 
as a young cavalier. Mano, who will also be there 
disguised, will recognise Madame, though she will 
not know him.’ 

‘ Stop, my friend. If Mano knows that Signor 

, whose presence for a few hours’lm Milan is 

the occasion of the assemblage to-night, the game 

is lost. Signor will be seized by the Austrian 

sbirri, and probably shot1)efore sunrise.^ 

‘Chut? Monsieur le Chevalier. There is no" 
danger of that. Palestro, I know, prated to you 
the other morning about a special Providence 
watching over the life of Signor — That is 
child’s talk ; no one knows it better than Palestro 
himself. Still Signor — is perfectly safe ; and 
I will tell you why. It is well known to every 
Italian, and to none more clearly than to Mano, 
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that should any one betray, or cause to he betrayed, 

Signor into the power of his enemies, all the 

armies of Europe would not be able to prevent an 
Italian dagger from drinking the traitor's life- 
blood before a brief month, or less, had passed. 
No, no ; Mano wilP not iouch 1dm. No reward 
that might be offfered would tempt him, whatever 
his greed of ^old, to do so — well knowing, as he 
does, that if he did, although he should take the 
wings of the morning and flee to the uttermost 
corner of the earth, jin Italian dagger wq^ild find 

his heart. Signor is quite safe, rel^' upon 

it.' 

^ But Madame fti, Comtcsso Gloriosa has no 
such iegis to shield her. She is an o]>ject of sus- 
picion to many of the patriots. They are fools; 
but that Joes not alter the fact. She may, there- 
fore, bo safely dealt with by Mano and his satel- 
li^ ;^ woi'fitl be, bat for us, Monsieur le Chevalier 
d^omieres.' 

‘ Go on ; let us arrive at a clear understanding.' 

^That is just and reasonable, M. le Capitaine 
de Joiniores. 1 myself, Giuseppe, and Enrico, 
have always gone disguised to these night-meet- 
ings not masquerade disguise, you Avill under- 
stand, but such a change in the dress, make up, 
colour of hair, and so on, as to prevent recognition 
— a task easy of accomplishment. Now, the 
scelerat Mano knows quite well the disguises we 
have generally — I may say have always — worn, and 
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would recogiiiBc us in an instant. But we. shall 
throw dust in liis eyes this time. Mine, Giuseppe, 
and Enrico’s appearance will he altogether different 
from what it used to he ; so Signor Mano will be 
so far bafHed. I will now describe to you, M. le 
Chevalier, the habiliments in* which Madame la 
Comtesse Gloriosa, Giuseppe, iinri6o, and Mano 
will present themselves. Pray uTark me well.’ 
Mine host gave me a minute, prolix description of 
the disguises to be worn by the individuals named. 
‘ Shall he asked, ^ remegnber these descrip- 
tions, so that you will make no mistake?’ 

‘ Yes, I believe so.’ 

'Ah, well,’ said Safli, sure to remember 
how IMndamc la Comtesse will ho attired ; never 
mind for the rest. The lecture or exhortation 
finished,’ continued the enthusiastic landlord, 

' Signor first vanish, and very quickly 

afterwards the whole assemblage wilT^Juieil^ljis*' 
perse, not more than two, as a rule, walking to- 
gether. You, monsieqr^ wdll, I need hardly ask, 
wear your uniform of a French Capitaine do 
Dragons ?’ 

' Yes ; that will bo prudent, I think.’ 

' Without the least doubt it will be prudent; 
and I should also wear the thickly padded military 
cloak which I have seen in monsieur’s bedcham- 
ber.’ ' % * 

' For whal reason ? The evenings are warm.’ 

' Not too warm. But I will tell you why, in 
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my opinion, you should wear it upon this occasion, 
even were the evening ever so warm. Directly 
the lecture or exhortation is concluded, and the 
company begin to disperse, you will whisper in the 
ear of Madame la Comtesse Gloriosa, whom we 
shall take care sh^l be*^ear to you, ''Eugene 
advises that I escort you home,” That will be 
sufficient. YSu will leave together ,* not arm-in- 
arm, mind. Being both in male attire, to do so 
would not in itself be convenahle. You walk 
briskly along, Madame la Comtesse, who, knows 
every step of the way, guiding. It is a lonesome 
way in several places. You will be protected by 
the thickly padded cloak, both your arms will be 
free, and take care that your sword is loose in its 
scabbard. Now, M. le Chevalier, do not stare as 
if I were contemplating your exposure to certain 
death. I have but suggested copmon precau- 

' Precaution against what — whom, friend 
Saffi ?’ 

' Why, against Mano and his two confederate 
ruffians, who will, no doubt — at least, I have no 
doubt — rush upon you with uplifted daggers the 
moment you reach a silent, suitable spot. Their 
object will be to kill you. Mano bears you ill- 
will, I know not for what ; but he does not require 
that incentive to give ydu A steel passport to the 
other world. Yes, the object of the assassins will 
be to kill you, or any other man who should be 
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escorting the Countess Gloriosa, who herself will 
be safe from murderous assault. Mano’s game 
will be, having disposed of you, to bind and gag 
the countess, carry her off, and, under threat of 
denouncing her as an active agent of the Revolu- 
tion, compel her to suteiit to such terms — the 
vile detestable scoundrel — as *he may dictate. 
Malediction!’ added the landlord, ’Vith a partly 
stifled oath, ^ had I the villain’s head beneath my 
heel I could grind it into jelly.’ 

‘My good friend,’^ said I,* ‘your exposition of 
what is proposed to be done is admirable in its 
simplicity and clearness ; but do you know I am 
not at all in love with the part you have kindly 
assigned me. The main effort of these assassins 
will be, you say, to kill me ; and you coolly pro- 
pose that I should deliberately put myself in a 
position which will afford the said assassins a 
capital opportunity of effecting th^ 
design. Really now, my friend, does not that 
seem to be carrying the,joke a little too far ?’ 

‘ There is no joke, there can be no joke, will 
be no joke in the matter, M. le Chevalier — ’ 

‘ Holy blue ! I agree with you there ; no joke 
for me, that is quite certain.’ 

‘ What arc you thinking about, M^. le Capitaine 
du Troisierae Regiment de Dragons Franqais ? 
Your thick cloak will Hyrard off a dagger stroke ; 
and surely your sabre will suffice for effective 
defence till I, Giuseppe, and Enrico run up to 
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your aid ? and we shall not have been many paces 
off, rely upon it.’ 

‘Well, that gives the affair a jnore inviting 
aspect. Still — and pray what do you propose do- 
ing with the scoundrels, supposing them to bo 
overpowered ?’ It^'struck me at the moment that 
I would not, for several reasons, wish to be con- 
fronted with 'Mano at his examination by the 
Criminal Quiestor. . 

‘As to that,’ said the landlord of the Maximi- 
lian Hotel, ‘ wc must.be governed by circumstances. 
Madame la Comtosse will, 1 know, never bo safe 
while Mano lives. The Grand Canal is very deep, 
and will not be far off.’ 

I had no special objection to urge against that 
incident in the programme. Caught red-handed, 
Mano would well deserve his doom, which would 
he but an anticipation of his death by the public 
exejptioncf. But I boggled and hesitated till 
friend Saffi got fiercely angry, though even he 
could not help admitting that the enterprise, so 
far as I was concerned, had a rather dismal look. 
However, I at last consented. Some minor 
arrangements were agreed upon, a capital dinner 
was brought in,' which we enjoyed, I am quite 
ashamed to say, in the spirit of tlie heathen say- 
ing, ‘ Get drunk and he merry, for to-morrow 
(perhaps that very evening) yc die.’ 

Perhaps I am exaggerating the mad recklessness 
which, from difterent impulses, possessed us both — 
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Saffi from a chivalrous feudal devotion to the Coun- 
tess Gloriosa ; whilst the natural rebound, aided 
by good cheen and the very best wine the cellar of 
the Maximilian could boast of, vigorous health 
and youth, and a constitutionally joyous tempera- 
ment, completely recovered me from the depres- 
sion under which I had suflered during the 
previous twp days. Possibly, toof being in the 
public confessional, I may as well make a clean 
breast of it — possibly, too, the thought that Mono 
would most likely be effectiv^y disposed of, swept 
from my path, and by no crime on my part, had 
something to do with the exaltation of spirit with 
which I arrayed myself in the dragon^B dress, 
buckled on the dragon sabre, threw my thickly 
padded cloak ‘over my shoulder, and strode forth, 
a mighty Paladin in my own great conceit, to 
the rescue of beauty and discomfi^re of base 
knaves. 

The glorious Duony was tolerably well filled 
with worshippers and loungers, and with a larger 
proportion of the male sex than I had usually 
seen at even-service in the churches. The men 
wore, to me, a strange anxious* aspect; and I 
noticed that not one that fell under my observa- 
tion joined in the Gregorian chanting of the 
Psalms. The officialil»g priests too, I thought, 
looked paler Ihdn the brilliant light of the altar 
and sanctuary actually caused them to do. That 
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also might be fancy. There were no Austrian 
uniforms in the crowd ; and I oould not single 
out, from Safii’s description, either* the Gloriosa, 
Mano, or other of the actors in the little drama, 
a leading rCde in which had been allotted to me. 

A few moments’ reflection, had I taken somewhat 

« 

less wine, would have suggested that they were 
not such fools^s to expose themselfes in however 
cleverly made up disguises to the public scrutiny. 
Only those amongst the conspirators who were 
too insignificant to , attract attention or require 
disguise, or, like myself, believed themselves to 
be hedged in by barriers which the Austrian sbirri 
would not care to overleap, were, I might be sure, 
to be found at such a time amongst the miscel- 
laneous throng of worshippers. 

The service appeared to be of insuflierable 
length. Th^ Gregorian chants, given in slower 
time Ahaii ever — the catechism of children by an 
old mumbling priest, blissfully unconscious that 
there were aught but de^d men and women in the 
catacombs below — were enough to drive an impa- 
tient irascible man, detained on the brink of a 
momentous enterprise, to despair. But all things 
must have an end. The service, catechism, 
etcetera, finished, the cathedral gradually emptied 
itself — a considerable number of the congregation, 
all males, gliding off, throfigh side doors, into, it 
might have been supposed, the sacristy. I touched 
a pillar with one of my hands in the way 1 had 
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been instructed ; and though the action was but 
momentary, it had been observed by watchful 
eyes, as almost immediately an acolyte plucked 
my cloak, and, with his finger on his lips, silently 
motioned me to follow. 

We descended a number of steps, and I 
quickly found myself in the vast gloomy chambers 
of the dead. A strange chilling sensation seized 
my heart upon entering the vast vault, strewed 
with marble tombs gleaming in their sepulchral 
whiteness from out the shadc^wy darkness. The 
expression, shadowy darkness, I use literally : 
numerous shadows of men — so indistinct, or but 
for a moment indistinctly visible, were the gliding 
conspirators — now emerging into the faint light 
shed by half a dozen lamps, now from behind 
monuments, or from out the thick darkness, and 
immediately vanishing again. It )|puld have 
been impossible for me to have made a^prek^ible 
guess at the numbers present ; but there must 
have been a considerable ^muster — ovet* two hun- 
dred, I am quite sure. Soon the great doors 
were closed and barred, there was a running mur- 
mur amongst the visitors, and presently a man, 
ordinarily attired, with nothing to distinguish him 
but his fine intellectual, yet, I thought, sad 
mournful aspect, stood before us, at a kind of 
central spot, illumined 'by several judiciously- 
placed lights. ^The silence, as soon as the hum 
of welcome and applause had subsided, was 
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iatenge. The new-comer was the celebrated 

Signor , of whom I had so long heard, but 

had never seen. He at once addressed the au- 
dience — which eagerly drank in and treasured up 
every word he uttered— with the fervid impas- 
sioned eloquence by which His speeches and 
writings are distinguished. The discourse was 
worthy of the orator and his theme — the regenera- 
tion of Italy, the reerection of the Romo of the 
People upon the ruins of the Romo of the CiBsars 
and of the Popes. ^ There was nothing incendiary 
in the harangue ; war was indeed declared to he 
the only means, under God, by which the grand 
object, the establishment of a free Italian Repub- 
lic, extending from the Alps to the Adriatic, was 
to he achieved ; but it was honest open war, not 
the dagger and torch work of cowards unfit for 

freedom. ^ Signor spoke for about an hour 

and*?fc»Ltuf, and then vanished as suddenly, silently, 
as he hod appeared. 

The aifdienoe immeiliately began tp disperse, 
and I looked about for Madame la Comtesse. 
She was almost close to my elbow, admirably dis- 
guised after the fashion described by the landlord 
of the Maximilian. I recognised her instantly, 
and, touching her arm, whispered the words die- 
ted by SafiS. 

^ It is well, M. le Ghevalier,' she replied, in 
the Borne tone; ^but do not let "us hurry. Let 
Ibe mass of the patriots leave first,’ 
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I ©f coj^rse obe^^ed. We waited for about ten 
minutes. 

^Now/ whispered the Gloriosa, 'keep close by 
me. We shall leayc by a private gate.’ 

In two or three minutes we were in the open 
air, and walking swiftly. There wore but few 
persons about in the more frequented parts we 
had to traverse, and presently we#were passing 
through an obscure locality, where no sound of 
human steps was heard except our own. 

‘ This,’ thought I, as I loosed my sabre in its 
shoath, and my breath came thick and short, 

' this would be a fitting spot for the perpetration 
of the foul deed which, if Safii tas been eorrectly 
informed — ’ 

My mental cogitation was suddenly put an 
end to by the mufiled noise, as it were, of the 
swift feet of several persons close behind. I 
sprang round, drawing forth my sabreVrJt d id po, 
and received on the instant two dagger-strokes ; 
one of which slightly wounded me in the neck, 
the other was not dealt^^dth suflScient force to 
pierce my cloak. The countess screamed lustily, 
and I struclc down one of the assassins. There 
were four, not three, as mine host had anticipated. 
One, uttering fearful threats, seized* upon the 
rash countess, and the remaining two would pro- 
bably have soon made fin ^nd of me, hut that 
they themselves were leapt upon and stilettoe4 
with fierce eagerness by Saffi and his 
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Giuseppe and Enrico. The ruffian who held the 
Gloriosa fled as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Mano and his two confederate assassins, including 
the one whose skull it was found I had cloven 
almost in twain, had departed on a journey upon 
which no traveller retraces his steps. 

I hastened away from the frightful scene, 
which had pdssed like a flash of lightning, with * 
the still terrified countess, after she had trem* 
blingly murmured her thanks to her devoted Saffi. 
1 heard no more of that night’s business. As the 
landlord of the Maximilian Hotel had remarked, 
the waters of the Grand Canal were dark and 
deep and not far off* ; and in that unquiet time 
the finding of the bodies of two or three persons 
of no mark did not excite much comment or at- 
tention. We of course — Madame la Comtesse 
inclusive — kept our own counsel. The intending 
assaaairrs^'^ere justly caught in their own devices,* 
their deaths were upon their own heads; our 
souls were free of stain sjs far as they were con- 
cerned. 

There being nothing more for me to do in 
Milan, I returned without delay to the Piedmont- 
ese capital, to say that I had found nothing affect- 
ing the kii^^g’s government to report from the 
metropolis of Lombardy. My superiors thought 
otherwise. It was much*'to learn what had been 
ascertained — ^that no attempt would be counten- 
anced by the influential chiefs of the revolution 
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except such as were made in the face of day. 
The Government being satisfied, I was abundantly 
so. I may mention that I had not been long in 
Turin when I discovered, by the merest accident, 
that Mano had heard from a gossiping fool in the 
king’s household, with whom he* had some slight 
acquaintance, and who had arrived at a village 
situated at about midway between Turin and 
Milan to be present at the funeral of his father, 
a garbled version of what had occurred at parting 
between me and M. le Chevalier de Jomiores 
(who, I remark en passant, was quite recovered 
from his illness when I returned to Turin) ; and 
that I, one of the Agenti di Polizio, whose name 
he, the informant, had heard but forgotten, was 
gone to personate in Milan, for some political pur- 
pose, the French captain. As to the alleged 
deadly enmity of Mano towards myself^ T j; ould 
find no evidence of it, and much doubt that it 
ever existed. 



CHAPTER VL 

AN ITALIAN PRESTIDIGITATEUR. 

In 1851, at tlfe time of the first Great Exhibition,^ 
I was ordered to England, there to watch the say- 
ings and doings of Italian refugees. 

Prestidigitateur ds, I believe, the newest syn- 
onym for conjurer. The si^ecies is, however, a 
very ancient one, and I do not suppose slcight- 
of-hand professors humbug mankind more invit- 
ingly, or are much cleverer, than before they 
assumed new titles. I judge by Signor Brofferio, 
a wizard whom I have never seen surpassed, and 
much doubjjthat I ever shall. He gave me an 
of trouble, and the best or worst of it 
was that I thought him, for a time, one of the,, 
simplest, most, guileless., of mortals. That was 
about the cleverest of his tricks. 

I met with Signor Brofferio at the Crystal 
Palace, Hyde Park. He was never in my oxperi- 
ence*abseut. He could supply afiy amount of in- 
formation \^th respect to the objects exhibited 
in Italian, German, Spanish, Englisli, Russian, 
French. In a colloquial 'bense, he was one of the 
most accomplished linguists I had ‘ever seen. I 
quite envied him. What age was he ? That was 
a question much more easily asked than answ«;^ad^ 
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Sometimes, early in the morning, when the fresh- 
ness of summer dew seemed to sparkle upon his 
shining face, I should have guessed him to he not 
more than thirty. At other times, after a, perhaps, 
hustling day’s work, if my eye fell upon him at a 
moment he helieved himself unobserved, 1 should 
have set him down for sixty. At tyiy rate, he was 
a very clever fellow; a fellow of large resource, 
gay as a lark — an assumed gaiety, X sometirnos 
thought, carmine upon a shri veiled cheek — and 
possessed of genuine wit and humour. One cir- 
cumstance more than any other gave mo a high 
opinion of his acuteness and sagacity. He very 
soon, as you English say, reckoned me up. My 
commercial standing did not stand his scrutiny 
for more than three or four days. Ho did not 
hint his discovery in words ; hut the glance of his 
eye, the curl of Iiis lip noAV and thmi, were quite 
sufticicntly interpreters of his thoughts.^ 

I received one day — previous to receiving pre- 
cise instructions or infoimnation concerning others 
— a memorandum, slipped in, it seemed, by after- 
thought into the packet of papers, respecting one 
Carlo Brofferioj^a rogue of the first quality. Ho 
was the most successful gambler, thc^ most Skilful 
cheater at cards, or other game of chances or skill, 
in Europe. He bad hr^)kcn bunks at Paris, Turin, 
Milan, and B^ideu-jiaden ; but in consequence of 
reckless habits and an utterly extravagant mode 
of living was often reduced to extreme destitution, 
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from which condition he was, however, pretty 
soon to arise, after a brief eclipse, like a Phoenix 
from its ashesj more resplendent than ever. It 
was believed, the Signor, finding that for a time 
the atmosphere of continental hells was becoming 
too hot even fort^ him, had betaken himself to 
London, doubtl^ess anticipating that a golden har- 
vest might bo reaped from the world-crowd that 
would be assembled there. It would be well that 
I kept a sharp look-out upon the movements of 
Signor Brofferio : there were reasons, apart from 
his cheating exploits, why that should be done. 
A description of the adept’s personal appearance 
was subjoined. I perused it attentively, but no 
face that I had seen answered to those pen-and- 
ink lineaments* 

Considering the matter well over, after gather- 
ing, from the* uone of a subsequent communication 
from Signor Pinelli, that some one of influence in 
high quarters at Turin was desirous of meeting 
with Broflferio, I concludr^d that I could not do 
better than consult with my quick-eyed, sharp- 
thoughted friend, Kosco, which was the name I 
knew him by. I took the earliest^ opportunity of 
doing* so. posco was charmed by such a proof of 
my confidence, my flattering appreciation of his 
^ detective’ powers. p 

* You could not,’ said he, rubbing his hands 
gleefully, ‘ have applied to a better source for in- 
formation. I know Signor Brofferio well ; know 
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whferd he will be to-night ; can introduce you to 
the society of dupes and cormorants whom he 
fleeces and skins. Will you go with me, say at 
eleven 

^ Most willingly. Where shall we meet 
Rosco hesitated for a moment, then said, 

^ Come with me/ ^ 

I followed him, and we were presently in the 
dining- or drinking-room at the Crystal Palace, 
the existence of which was at once ignored and 
winked at by authority. * 

' Look,’ said he, ^you see that man in a blouse 
just opposite — he is smoking a cigar ; he with the 
bushy black beard ? well, he or I will meet you 
this evening at nine precisely at the White 
Horse ; that is, outside of the White Horse, 
Piccadilly. You know the White Horse 
^ Yes, quite w^elL’ 

‘ I, or my friend yonder — for it has*" suddenly 
occurred to me that I may have an engagement 
elsewhere — will meet aftd conduct you to where 
Signor Broflerio holds his seances" 

‘ Let it be so,’ I said carelessly ; ‘ I shall know 
your friend.’ 

9 

I awoke next morning drowsily, reluctantly, 
and with a terrible headache. My wife was not in 
the room. Had I, who had never been betrayed 
into excess, allowed myself to be hocussed ? It 
seeig^ed so. I remembered a mass, a crowd of 
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things, but nothing distinctly. Jfarietta came in 
with a cup of hot coffee. She was* le, half alarmed 
as it seemed to me. 

^ Giuseppe/ she said timidly, 'I have brought 
you some coffee ; it may do you good.* 

^ What is tha matter ?* I asked. • 

‘ Wo will speak of that presently/ said Marietta. 
‘ Do you remember notluJig ?* 

I drank the coffee before replying. It cleared 
my head considerably. The events of the previous 
night came back and unrolled themselves before 
me as in n panorama. 1 met the bushy Mack- 
bearded man at the White Horse. lie saluted 
me, and we went together to a largish house in 
Surrey-street, Strand, not far from the present 
side-entrance to the Strand Theaire. There w^as a 
large crowded room, and the persons present w^ere 
principally E^fglish, the majority females. Signor 
Broffej^ the Wizard of the Souili, was, no doubt, 
a very clever conjurer ; but that kind of thing of 
which I, all Italians, M^’e seen much, neither 
greatly surprised nor amused me. As to Brofferio 
himself, he was more of a puzzle than his juggling 
performances. Where had I seen or .known the 
man ?' I could not tell ; but surely that cunning 
glimmer of the eye was familiar to me. At last 
the, to me, wearisome exlv'bition was at an end. 
That is, the main display, the legei‘demaiu rub- 
bish. A divertissement followed, in which there 
was singing and dancing. I w^as not more amused 
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by that that! i||tbe chief feature, the de 
resistance of entertainment. The audience 
thinned rapidly, and presently KoscO seated him- 
self at my side. He came in very quietly, spoke 
a few words to my bushy black-bearded friend — a 
saturnine follow who had scarcely spoken to me — 
made an excuse for not having joined me before, 
asked my opinion of Signor Brofferio’s talents, did 
not attend to my answer, if I made one, and pre- 
sently invited me to leave. I did so. There was 
a sort of bar anteroom. * I remember having 

something to drii!^ i^iere, and passing on to an 
inner room where ladife^j flauntily dressed were 
promenading, attended by vulgar swells. There 
was music too, and erratic couples were waltzing. 
Others were playing cards. Did I play or WBltz ? 
I thought not ; but could not be quite sure. After 
that a mistiness of memory came*^ over : all 

objects became indistinct, confused, involved. Had 
I been really engaged in a fierce quarrel, been 
hustled, knocked down, fobbed, and rescued at last 
by Signor Rosco and his black-bearded friend ? 

I repeated these disjointed, incoherent recollec- 
tions to my wife. She smiled sadly, sweetly-sadly. 
She was so good, so kind — is so gt)od, so kind. 

‘ Ah, caro mio, you remarked only that ; well, it 
is so far true — exact, Pmean. But for the excel- 
lent Rosco and his friend Luigi—’ 

^.Luigi ! are you sure the name of the man 
wa^/ Luigi This question I asked explosively, 
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a flash of light, as it were, glancinap^on my fepered 
brain ; ^ Luigi — * 

‘ I heard Kosco call him by that name in the 
passage, when they had helped you out of the 
cabriolet in which you were brought home. After- 
wards he called bim Jacopo, which I suppose to be 
his baptismal pame.’ 

* I do not suppose so. Proceed, Marietta.* 

‘ Proceed ! Madre di Dio, there is not much 
more to say ; you were insensible ; Ros^^o said you 
had been assaulted ahd robbed.* 

^ Robbed, was I ? My .ts were rifled ?* 

^ Yes ; but Rosco an ilis friend, with the aid 
of the public force, as I was told by them, ob- 
tained the restitution of your watch, chain, and 
money.* 

I was again silent, meditative. The English 
police had as&'sted in obtaining the restitution of 
the money and valuables of which I had been 
plundered, and had not secured the robbers. 
Strange! I questioned Marietta over and over 
again, but she could add nothing more towards my 
enlightenment. The coffee did not, after a time, 
seem to agree with me so well as at the first. Dr. 
Normandy, a ‘ famous chemist, with whom I had 
formed a casual acquaintance, lived at that time 
in Judd-street, Brunswick-^quare: He has died 
lately, and was a man of rare ability.*^ He did not 
practise as a physician, though he had been one of 
the commission, at the head of which waaV-Jihe 
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celebrated Dr. Majendie, deputed by the French 
"Government tO|||icquaint themselves with* the 
nature of A8iati*holera, which in 1830 was com- 
mitting such cruel ravages in Newcastle. I had 
great confidence not only in his medical skill, but 
general judgment. It were better, it struck me, 
that he should be consulted at* once. My wife 
forthwith despatched a messenger Judd-street. 
Dr. Normandy was soon with me. He quickly 
decided that I had been drugged. The recovery 
of the watch and money puzzled us. To what 
purpose, that being so, could Iliave been hocussed ? 
Eosco had promised to call during the day : better 
wait and quietly question him. Meanwhile a 
draught, the prescription for which my friendly 
doctor wrote, would set me to rights physically. 
There had been no intention, Dr. Normandy said, 
to permanently, vitally injure me. That might 
be, but why should I have been hoflissed at all ? 
I had lost no money. My funds were not so abun- 
dant but that I could tell how much, or about how 
much, I must have had^Sn my purse. Not a coin 
seemed to be missing. Papers I never carried 
about me. No doubt I had read the name of Luigi 
in connection with that of Brofferio, in those last 
documents from Turin. I would examine them 
by and by, after I had seen Eosco. 

He soon presented liimself with much 
sement ; but,* or a vague suspicion on my part 
wroz^ed him, he looked conscious— -confused, 
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spite of a forced laughing gaiety of manner, He 
explained, in a hurried kind of^ay, that I had'^ 
been induced to play cards toIi rogues, that 
Brofferio had first interfered in ray behalf, finally 
himself and Jacopo. The end of it was the giving 
up of the winnings I had unfairly lost, and that 
he (Rosco) and Jiicopo brought me home in a cab, 

I being in a^ state of utter insensibility. He 
(Rosco) had arranged, subject of course to my 
approval, that Brolferio should pay me a visit, 
not, perhaps, that day but the next. I at once 
assented. Nothing •■would give me greater plea- 
sure than to make the acquaintance of Signor 
Brofferio. Rosco did not long remain. He left 
me. in a disquieted state of n)ind. Directly he 
was gone I leaped, out of bed, opened my WTiting- 
desk, searched for the packet of papers recently 
received by me. They were gone ! They had 
been abstracted, stolon ! I made a thorough but 
vain se^i’bli, returned to bed, and rang the bell. 
It was answered by Marietta. 

‘ Who,’ said I, ‘ besid^^^ yourself, has been in 
this room whilst I have been asleep or insensi- 
ble 

‘Rosco, and Luigi, or Jacopo, no one else. 
I,’ added my, wife, ‘ was absent from the chamber 
about ten minutes whilst they were here. Rosco 
asked me to fetch a jug oftwarm water, in which 
it would be well that 1 should mix a little mustard ; 
this was to bathe your temples. Why do your 

\ ■ 
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eyes question me in such earnest fashion, Gin- 
"seppe?’ # . 

* You observed nothing peculiar, Marietta, in 
the demeanour — in the doings of those men I 
said evasively. 

‘ Nothing, Giuseppe ; ah, yes,’ added my wife, 
checking herself, as the reeollecUon flashed upon 
her :* ‘ah, yes, there was one ciroumstance which^ 
though it surprised me at the moment, I have not 
mentioned. I came softly up the stairs with the 
w^arm water, very desirous of not disturbing tho 
good people of the house umrecessarily, and found 
the door fastened. Let me be exact. The brass 
handle did not open it from the outside, but then 
my grasp of it was feeble, in consequence of agi^ta- 
tion, and my hand was wet and slipped round the 
knob. I then tapped upon the panel, and 
certainly the sound as of a key turned softly in 
the lock struck my ear ; but not be^ig, as you can 
well believe, Giuseppe, quite myself, Pmay have 
been mistaken. The door was immediately opened, 
and I found both • the ^en assisting in bathing 
your temples, and placing j^our head in an easy 
position. They both looked confused, or I ima-* 
gined so,’ added my wife. 

I was truly confused, confounded,! Who were 
these Broflferios or Kogcos, Luigis or Jacopos ? 

This was a question to which, after much 
deliberation; 1 could give no self-satisfactory 
answer, I consulted my friend, Dr. Normandy, 
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laying open to him my ideas of the matter. We 
had several conferences, and he, perhaps, in- 
fluenced unconsciously by the analytic processes 
of his profession, suggested that I should deal, or 
endeavour to deal, separately with the juggling 
gentleman with whom I had chanced to come in 
contact. Talk with — examine them separately, of 
course he meant.* That, it seemed to me, would 
not be very difficult. I was mistaken, with refer- 
ence to two of the gentlemen, Luigi or Jacopo I 
could comprehend ; but Brofferio or Eosco — whom, 
by the bye, I never saw in presence of each other 
— puzzled me strangely. They seemed to have a 
sort of affinity with each other. In the few con- 
versations I had with them, there was always 
something cropping out which blended their 
identities in a strange fashion. Caesar and Pom- 
pey, very much alike, especially Pompey.* Yet 
in complexion? tone of Voice intonation, colour of 
hair, no pfirsons could be more dissimilar. Once 
we were speaking together, I and Brofferio — who 
had a singularly deep bast* voice; Kosco’s was a 
tenor, one might say an alto — when, in answer to 
a remark of mine referring to the exhibition in 
the Crystal Palace, he said jocularly, and in a 
tone which ^sounded wonderfully like that of 
Eosco, 

^Ah, yes, yes, I remember; you made that 
observation more than once in the paiazzo 

*Howr said I; ^why, I never spoke to you, 
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never saw you at the Crystal Palace. T do not 
understand,’ 

Signor Brofferio’s swarthy complexion turned 
fiery red, and his fluent Italian tongue failed him 
for a moment or two. 

* Ah,’ said he, quickly recovering himself, 
was, repeating what Rosco told me ! It is true 
that I never met you at the palaz^.’ 

This casual bit of dialogue, pieced together, 
as it were, though not quite coherently, certain 
stray suspicions which the hjnts of Dr, Normandy 
had first germed into incipient life. I would make 
friends with Luigi or Jacopo. I had discerned 
indications, fitful and transitory, that Signor 
Jacopo had a strong inclination to take me into 
his confidence. I w^ould cultivate it. 

It required some time to do so ; but the feat 
was at last accomplished. After nv^ch hesitation 
Jacopo, otherwise Luigi, disburdened'* himself, 
and a pretty voidance he made, 

I had been at the Queen’s Theatre, to which 
Mr. Lumiey had given me an order to ^e pit. 
I did not w^ait for the ballet, and was, likely 
enough, over-excited when I reached home. 
Feebleness of frame might have had sometl»ng to 
do wdth that, for I had been cruelly liocussedL , 
This may account for the vivacity of the opening 
I)art of the following aialogue, which, in accord- 
ance with my usual habit, I almost immediately 
tran^ribed in my note-book. 

M 
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' I am charmed to see you looking so well/ 
began Blackbeard. 

* It would bo too obvious mockery on my part 
to return your false compliment. There is a 
feverish fire in those eyes of yours, not for the 
first time nolicedt by me, which I should much 
like to see flash forth iu a blaze of illumination. 
You understaud mo. Signor Jacopo — I ask pardon 
— Signor Luigi — ’ 

‘ Ha ! you have heard my real name, then ? 
Santa Maria ! what acn I saying T 

‘ The truth, by accident, Signor Luigi. Bet- 
ter, much better, bo assured, to tell me at once 
dll the truth, I myself will strike the key-note. 
You are one of a gang of rogues, murderers, assas- 
sins.’ 

‘How! what! assassins?’ interrupted Luigi, 
with passionalJb accent ; ‘ assassin ! I an assassin !’ 

‘ The arrow, Signor Luigi, may have glanced 
from its precise mark, hut not, perhaps, far wide 
of it. Come, come, be < frank and confidential 
with me ; it wull he a safer part, investing a small, 
very small, stake in a lottery, at the drawing of 
wliich Signor Luigi, unless I much deceive my- 
self, will obtain a rich prize. As, to Brofiferio and 
llosco — ’ ' 

‘ Brofferio and llosco(»!’ interposed Jacopo, 
with a sardonic grin, and a strong accent upon 
the conjunction ; ‘ Brofierio and Rosco : you. Sig- 
nor, are an agent of the secret police of Tarin ; 
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who has wotn his mask cleverly. That is admitted. 
For all that, there are very thin windows which 
you cannot see through. I have seen through 
ijim for some time past; so have Broflerio and 
llosco.’ 

‘ That itself, Signor Luigi, regains to be seen. 
You really know nothing of me, whUst, as to yoUr- 
self — I having received fresh .copies of the papers 
Ht<)lenfro}n my desk in this rgom — and of your 
friends, I do know something, aiid am very de- 
sirous of knowing more. Arc we, or are we not, 
to be friends, comrades T 

'Friends! friends! comrades!* almost screamed 
Blackboard, and with true Italian fervour. 'I 
will tell you all. For some time I have known it 
would come to this. Listen, Signor, and with 
both your ears ; I have a strange stqjy to tell.* 

' Tell it without guise, without prefac^j, Signor 
Luigi, and it may be that we shall be trtisty com- 
rades and friends.’ 

' I will, then, without guise or preface, tell you 
a strange story, make a revelation of strange 
things. I have it all in rny mind.* 

SIGNOR LUIGl’s STRANGE STORT. 

‘ Pressed by an irresistible necessity, I am 
about to reveal — to lay hire a life. I am a native 
of Venice — Veifice, queen of the Adriatic, but reft 
of her ^adem, and to tell the truth, as far as my 
experience goes, a very muddy, slimy, stagnant 
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queen of tte sea. The Doges, when they wedded 
her, did not, in my poor judgment, espouse a very 
beautiful bride. To bo sure, 1 was but a young- 
ster, not more than five years old, when I was 
carried off in a gondola, next in a fishing smack ; 
and was finally deposited in a convent of holy 
Sisters, not far outside of Palermo, in the Island 
of Sicily.’ 

‘ Signor Luigi,’ here interrupted I, ‘ that kind 
of rigmarole won’t go down with me. I was neyer 
particularly partial 'to macaroni when genuine, but 
chalk and water — ’ 

‘Enough, enough, Signor, I understand. 1 
was spealdng by rote, having rehearsed the part 
many times in private, that is understood.* 

Was the fellow playing with me ? 

‘ The prologue shall be brief. Brofiferio and 
I were fast friends, and wo both loved the same 
girl — G^uletta. Now to proceed : 

‘ Of the most skilful jugglers Brofiferio had, 
up to a certain time, miit with, there was not one 
he could not imitate and mostly surpass. This 
was when he and I were young, in the very heyday 
of youth. He was devoted to such tricks, and 
possessed 'a wonderfully imitative faculty in all 
things, but most strikingly in human voices. I 
have often heard him vepeat or echo what I said 
with such marvellous exactitude, that I have been 
not only astonished, but half terrified at hearing 
myself so reproduced in tone — in fact^lmy one 
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knowing me, and not seeing the imitator or living 
echo, would go before a syndic and conscien- 
tiously make oath that it w^as I, Jacopo, that had • 
been speaking. Fire would not burn that convic- 
tion out of him. 

‘ I regretted,’ continued Jacopp, ‘ that my clever 
friend should devote his talents to what I con- 
sidered an ignoble pursuit. GiuMta was of the 
same opinion, and this was, I believe, why she at 
times manifested a preference — a slight, but sweet 
delicious preference — for me pver him ; for, with- 
out any affectation or false modesty, I must admit 
Brofferio to bo, as an intellectual man, far superior 
to me. Brofferio was not jealous of me ; not a 
particle of such a feeling on his part darkened our 
intercourse. At one time, all of a sudden, he 
thought of entering the army. Possibly Giuletta’s 
affectionate indifference towards Iuml — I think that 
expresses her real feeling — had somethkig to do 
with his hastily conceived, as hastily abandoned, 
project. Count Mensdorf, a Bohemian-Austrian, 
of whom you must have heard — ’ 

‘ Certainly I have heard of Count Mensdorf, 
and that he was foully murdered. Stay for one 
moment, if you please. You have voluntarily, by 
no invitation of mine, chosen to place yourself in 
what may be termed a yolice-confessional, for it is 
folly any longer to affect denial with you that I am 
a detective” officer, to adopt the English phrase. 
Wei^ your words carefully therefore. One Luigi 
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is indicated in the papers j^ou have stolen as an 
accomplice in, if not the actual perpetrator of, the 
murder of Count Mensdorf. Do pot deceive your- 
self. Me you cannot deceive. You rely for safety, 
no doubt, upon the fact that there is no law 
of extradition between this country and Austria, 
or Austrian Italy. Do not count,’ I added, ‘too 
surely upon that. Owing to the great influx of 
foreigners, the English Government have con- 
cluded a convention with several continental 
powers for the instant surrender of criminals, 
which will have force of law till it is abrogated by 
the Parliament. Now then, being seriously warned, 
speak, or do not speak, just as you please. There 
are circumstances connected with the murder of 
Mensdorf which do not inspire me with much zeal 
for the apprehension of the man or men by whom 
he met his death. Still, under the convention I 
have spoken of, it really exists ; I may bo obliged 
to act, and summarily.’ 

‘ That is all nonsense, signor. There can be 
no such convention ; and ^if there were, it would 
be almost a matter of indifference to Brofferio and 
myself. Now to continue the thread of my story, 
which, pardon me, you broke of. The Count 
Mensdorf and his nephew, Ernest Mensdorf, came 
to reside in our neiglibourhood, it was supposed, 
for a time only. They located themselves in a 
chateau which had for centuries belonged to a 
pcjble Italian family, and had been confiscated for 
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the alleged treason of that family’s last represent- 
ative, Antonio Sapri, now an exile in France.* 

^ Count Ernest Meiisdorf inherited the title 
from his father, who died in comparative povej-ty, 
though once the Austrian ambassador at the court 
of Berlin.’ 

/ Indeed ; I was not aware of that, nor is it of 
much consequence that I should be. Brofferio 
was, as I have said, much taken with the varnished 
villain. He, the Count, was a sort of bastard 
Cagliostro, clever at tricks of legordemaiiljiand 
amused himself by stimulating my credulous 
friend’s passion for that pursuit. Count Ernest, 
I need hardly say, was an admirer of the heaa sexe, 
Brofferio was confident and bold enough to intro- 
duce Giuletta to him. He was, of course, struck 
with her rare loveliness; and she was dazzled with 
the prestige of his position and big rank, put faith 
in the plausible pretences by which hf beguiled 
her, verily believed he would make her his coun- 
tess : and he ? — ten thousand curses on him ! Bah ! 
words are pitiful weapons to curse or kill with. 
It’s an old story. There fell a star from heaven, 
its brightness quenched in the ever-yawning gulf 
of sin and sorrow/ 

‘ I have heard of that sad story. • But who was 
the seducer, the uncle^or the neidiow ? Opinions 
vary upon that point.’ 

‘ That is*truc, and the reason is simple. The 
connjp — the uncle-count, I mean — did admire 
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Giuletta after a libertine fashion, but he obtained 
no influence over her, not the slightest, of that I 
am sure as that I live. That was not the case with 
my friend Brofierio. His eyes were sealed to the 
truth. Perhaps Giuletta helped to deceive him. 
I do not know. Broflferio worked himself into a 
frenzy of rage, and gave frequent expression to his 
furious hate anA resolve of one day inflicting a sig- 
nal vengeance. These mad words proved traitors 
to h]|a, as you well know, in the terrible after-time.’ 

^hey were, so fer as human judgment could 
decide, the utterances of a man whose settled pur- 
pose it was to carry out his threats at a convenient 
season. But proceed — I am becoming interested. 
The Count Mensdorf was found murdered. Giuletta 
had been, it was proved, with him either at or a 
little before the time that the crime was committed.* 

^Your information is necessarily imperfect. 
Let me tell the story — I who know it word for 
word, letter by letter.’ 

^ The uncle-count was^ found murdered, there 
is no question about that, and Giuletta with her 
dying breath, declared that she had expected to 
meet the Count Ernest; that he had made an 
appointment .with her.’ 

^ Y'es ; but Count Ernest denied that upon 
his oath before the syndic.^ And remember that 
Giuletta stated that the assignation .was made in 
the summer-house of the Villa Nuova when it was 
quite dark, and that the count spoke to her from a 
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distance. A wall, a hedge, or other leafy screen 
— I cannot imraediately recall the precise particu- 
lars — divided thorn.* 

‘ Precisely, and the suggestion was that 
Brofferio had imitated with the perfection to which 
I have referred, the count-nephgw’s voice. But 
why,* in the name of all the angels or devils, 
should Brofferio, who believed that the elder 
Meiisdorf was the seducer, seek to lure her to an 
assignation, by imitating the voice of Count 
Ernest, and asking her to jneet him ? When 
Brofferio was arrested upon suspicion of having 
•murdered Count Mensdorf, it was sought to be 
proved — well, if you like, it was proved — that he 
had been seen lurking about, or near, the place of 
rendezvous. That was admitted by Brofferio 
himself. True the public prosecutor insisted 
that the jealous lover, wishing to «issure himself 
beyond all manner of doubt that Giuletta bad a 
criminal liaison with Count Mensdorf the elder, 
had induced the unfortuiiate woman to meet him, 
when he, Brofferio, could, without much personal 
risk to himself, assassinate him. But again, there 
is the insuperable difficulty which, Signor Detec- 
tive, I wish to impress upon you. ^Why should 
Brofferio invite her to meet the uncJe-count in the 
voice of Count Ernest!*? Why, he believed she 
cared nothing; about him. And if he did not so 
believe, why did he kill the uncle-count and not 
the nephew-count ?* 
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* There is no doubt much diflSculty in arriving 
at the truth in this strangely complicated case — 
but no question that the weight of evidence in- 
clines strongly towards Brofferio and yourself. But 
for the present we will not look more closely at 
that aspect of the question. What is it you wish 
me to do ' 

‘That quertion is simply answered : to -bring 
to justice, or if not to earthly justice, to earthly 
shame and ruin, the real murderer, not only of his 
uncle, but Giuletta — Count Ernest Mensdorf !’ 

‘ Count Ernest Slensdorf ?’ 

‘ Yes, Count Ernest Mensdorf, that tiger with 
a velvet skin, and murderous claw, concealed in 
satin — * 

‘Never mind about velvet skins and tearing 
claws ! Tell me, in plain words, upon what 
grounds you accuse Count Ernest Mensdorf of 
having murdered his undo. This is quite a new 
suggestion.’ 

‘ True, the wis^ men of Gotham who took poor 
BrojBferio’s guilt for granted, did not suspect the 
nephew, notwithstanding that by his relative’s 
death Count Ernest came into immediate pos- 
session of large estates, which, had the uncle- 
count lived a few weeks — or even days — longer, 
would never have been his.’ 

‘ Your proof of that ?’ 

‘ The proof, the absolute proof, It may be dif- 
ficult to obtain. With your assistance, however, 
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tjiat a»d much more may ho done. It is hut right/ 
added Jacopo, with a sly smile, ‘ that I should 
band over your papers. The perusal of them has 
satisfied us that it will be wise on our part to make 
you our confidant, and, if possible, our 'friend. 
The Signori at head-quarters have forwarded you 
but^ confused contradictory instructions,* conti- 
nued Jacopo ; ‘ but we have gleane^l one important 
fact from them, that Etienne Queroult, the Paris 
notary. Red Republican, political exile for a time, 
intimate companion of Count Ernest, is now resid- 
ing at Havre de Grace.’ 

‘ Yes, that was incidentally mentioned. It is 
wrong, perhaps, to say incidentally ; but not much 
importance appeared to be attached to the circum- 
stance.* 

‘ We saw and understood all that- A gleam of 
perception must have glanced athwart the foggy 
brains of the officials. It is, as you say, but 
casually, carelessly alluded to ; but in that allusion 
is involved the whole pith of the matter. In the 
papers forwarded, you are fully informed of many 
minor particulars : for example, as to how I as- 
sisted Brofierio to escape and make his way to Eng- 
land. But as to Queroult, through whom alone 
the mystery can be elucidated, yoit have no in- 
structions. It is, nc'^rtheless, certain that many 
influential persons would like to have Count 
Ernest MerfSdorf, as he calls himself y upon the hip.’ 

* AlS he calls himself! Pray open out your 
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budget fully. Let there be no reserve. Highly- 
placed persons would, no doubt, esteem it an essen- 
tial service if you could effectually trip up the 
heels of Count Ernest, but that has no reference 
to the murder of his uncle.’ 

* 1 — we know-all about it. Count Ernest is an 
influential member of the so-called Kosicrucian 
brotherhood, \\4io are said — ^knd truly said — to be 
in close affiliation with the Eed Kepublicans of 
France. That fact will give us a chance of placing 
our finger upon the^margot Count Ernest has 
dissolved his connection with the Kosicrucian fra- 
ternity since he became a rich man. That is to 
say, he has striven to break the chain which binds 
him to the confederacy, and finds it, of course, 
impossible to do so. But the mere fact that he 
has sought to emancipate himself from the obliga- 
tions which hr contracted with his Kosicrucian 
comradesr— has, I need not say, brought him into 
bad odour with his former brethren. Their ven- 
geance is, you know, deadly — and generally sure.' 

‘It is so proclaimed by the occult voices which 
constantly trumpet forth their dread domination — 
the omnipresent power of secret societies, and 
especially of Italian secret societies ; but I, for 
one, have for some time ceased to believe in their 
boastings. Were there ai y solid truth in such 
vaunts, obnoxious kings and kaisers would be 
allowed short shrift to prepare themselves for 
another world.’ 
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* icings and kaisers are walled in by defences 
which do not surround real or fictitious counts. 
But we are talking somewhat wide of the matter 
to be pratically considered. Etienne Queroult, 
the friend — or, at least, the fraternal acquaintance 
— of Barbes, is still a great man^mongst the Beds, 
spite of his 'submission to the actual government 
of France, by which he obtained •a qualified par- 
don, and was permitted to reenter France. He 
is, however, relegated to Havre de Gr&ce, and 
remains, of course, under tj]ie surveillance of the 
police. Your papers show that. Now, Barbes, 
with all his extreme opinions, his volcanic temper, 
and carelessness of human life — is, at bottom, a 
good fellow enough — ’ 

* The deuce ho is ! That is something new.’ 

^1 mean when his evil passions are not 

aroused. Now, Barbes can be reached by us, and 
he must have influence with Quei^ult; and 
Queroult, if so minded, could clear Broflerio of the 
terrible crime with which he is charged, and enable 
him and me to return to our own country. You,’ 
added Jacopo, in a tone of deep sadness , — * you, 
who have only seen Broflferio as ho appears before 
the world, cannot suspect that the canker of an 
inconsolable grief — unconsoled as yet, at least — 
is eating his hj^rt aifay. The death of Giuletta, 
an exile frjjjn the land where dwell all others whom 
he has really loved, is fast killing him/ 

**lle does not look like a dying man, But let 
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that pass ; and pray come to the point, which is 
as obscure to me as ever. I am getting every 
moment more and more into a state of fog as to 
what you are driving at.’ 

^ Well, then, will you communicate with head- 
quarters, and inqrire whether it is desirable, in 
tbMr opinion, that you proceed at once to HivrO 
de Grfice ? Fufnished with a note of introduction 
from Barbas, which we Can procure, and other 
modes of inducing or compelling Queroult to speak 
odt, you will elicit important, very important, 
reteiations, not solely pertaining to the murder of 
the Ootint MensdOrf. And my life upon it, the 
answer will be that you embark for Havre without 
delay.’ 

I was sceptical as to that; but Jacopo spoke 
with Such apparent earnestness and sincerity, and 
from the' secret liking I had conceived for the 
possibly grossly- wronged presticligitateur, I pro- 
mised to Write without delay. I did so ; and, to 
my groat astonishment, received instructions not 
to lose an hour in prosecuting with the utmost 
vi^ance and energy the business opened up to 
me by Jacopo or Luigi. Pregnant hints for my 
guidance^ when in communication with Queroult> 
were subjoined. I forthwith sent for Jacopo, who 
wad fejoiced beyond measure thq^iews ; brought 
me a short time afterwards a paper purporting to 
be signed by'Barb6s — how procured I did not in- 
me Up half the night cramming me 
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with instructions as to how I should hopdwitili 4M 
insinuate myself into Queroult's confidtencp ; 
on the following day I embarked ^t Southatiiptou 
in the steamer for Havre de Grdce, 

My wife and child went with me, as it was 
very probable my stay in France^ would be a pro- 
longed one. The authorities at Turin had meitn-f 
while, communicated with the Frenclf Government; 
BO that, upon arriving in the commercial capital of 
maritime Normandy, I found myself in intimate 
confidential ra-pport with the Havre police. So far, 
well. I was entering on a difficult and dangerous 
campaign ; but I was well supplied with the siU^ws 
of war — money. I had received a draft from Turin 
of such an amount as was unmistakable proof of 
the interest felt in my success by the authorities 
there; in addition to which a considerable sum was 
pressed upon me by Jacopo. Certainly I did not 
require viiich pressing, seeing I was j,bout to 
expend it in furtherance of his and Brofferio'li 
views and purposes. 12ie purse was furnished 
by the prestidigitateur, who was gaining large 
sums by his performances. These performaUU^ 
must be remembered by hundreds of London sight* 
seers. I doubt whether the Davenport BruthUrs, 
or the Wizard of the North, have been more stio- 
cessful in bamboozling^ the public than was 
conjurer whom I call Signor Brofterio. 

It wa^ ^sy to find Etienne QUemolt. Bfe 
lodged 'in a rather mean-looking tmss$ hmite 
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the quay end of a street, the name of which I for- 
get, running at a right angle from the Rue St. 
Jacques. A remarkable man was Etienne Que- 
roult. One could see that at a glance. I guessed his 
age at fifty, but afterwards knew that the snows of 
more than sixty winters had passed over his thin 
locks and bald*" defiant brow und forehea,d. I 
have never met with a man w^ho combined such 
a sensuous intellectualism with such an utter 
absence of all moral principle. Oynic and gourmet^ 
he was at once a child of Voltaire and Epicurus. 
He had one deficiency rarely to be found in French- 
men — he had .no animal courage, in fact, was a 
thorough craven. This Jacopo had intimated to 
me, and that particular item of knowledge was 
one of the elements upon which I counted for 
achieving success. 

1 presented my letter of introduction. M, 
Queroult examined both it and me with searching 
inquisition before he spoke. He appeared to be 
satisfied. ' From my excellent friend, Barbes, and 
countersigned by J. F/ [These two initial letters 
formed a sort of hieroglyph in a corner of the paper.] 
‘From my excellent friend, Barbes,’ repeated Que- 
roult, ^ still with his vulpine glance fixed now upon 
me, now upon the paper, ‘ and countersigned by 
J. F. It is an unexceptitnable certificate of cha- 
racter, Signor Feretti. You are, it would appear, 
one of the reddest of the Reds, and'J^our fidelity 
has stood the test of rude trials. It is well.^ What 
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do you require of me, Signor Feretti ?’ asked the 
man sharply. ‘ Not money, I hope,’ 

‘I require nothing of you, M. Queroult, but 
friendship, when you shall have known me long 
enough to believe I deserve it ; and for the pre- 
sent, fraternal counsel and sympE^jfchy.’ 

* pheap commodities those, Signor Feretti, to 
which you are heartily welcome,’ said the man, 
with a hard rasping laaigh, ‘heartily welcome. 
As to what,’ he added, ‘ do you require counsel?’ 

‘I am a foreigner and a fugitive. I require 
refuge, concealment for a time. Could I lodge 
with you ? I mean here. Could I have an apart- 
ment in this house ?’ 

Again the scrutinising serpent look. 

‘ Holy blue ! yes, there is a room to let. I 
am proprietaire — that is, I rent the house, and 
sublet it in single rooms, only single rooms, and 
to bachelors, widowers, men who have nodencum- 
brances. The rent will be five francs per week. 
Can you pay so much wee]dy in advance?’ 

‘ Yes, to be sure of privacy and protection*’ 

‘ Privacy ! That in an absolute sense I can- 
not assure for myself. I am, as I daresay you 
know very well, under the surveillance of Messieurs 
the Police, They have a right, which, blue death, 
they quite often enough ekcercise — to at all hours 
penetrate into and examine my domicile from 
garret to crflfir. They will desire to know all 
about ycL What shall we say? Let us see, 

N 
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Have you not Romething of Vair viarin ? It strikes 
me so. Suppose we say you are a seafaring man, 
in hope of obtaining a berth in this busy port. 
You approve of that ? Lot it be so, then; come 
at once. As to the ulterior purposes or designs 
which — or I have lost my wonted skill in reading 
men — are seething, fermenting in that Italian 
brain, we shaU have time enough to discuss them. 
Yes, .come to-night ; I am lonely, and shall be glad 
of your companionship.’ 

My introduction to M. Queroult had been 
easily effected. • The work before mo was how to 
turn Queroult’s favourable opinion of mo and my 
domestication under the same roof with him to 
account. There were, I knew well, important 
issues involved ; and it behoved mo to be wary as 
vigilant — I was both ! 

I soon mq.de discoveries : one that M. Queroult 
was an ^inveterate gambler, that he was alternately 
rich and poor, flush of money, and needy in tho 
extreme. He received large drafts from Count 
Ernest Mensdorf — that the Havre police easily 
ascertained ; but the proceeds Averc dissipated, 
lost often in a few^ hours after the money reached 
him, Queroult had also a habit of talking, when 
excited, to himself, not very loudly, but sufficiently 
so for one who, like me^ihad a sensitive car, was 
eagerly attentive, and at no great distance off. 
Disjointed fragments, scraps of ifiuspiured soli- 
loquy, combined with the knowledge I possessed, 
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convinced me that Count Ernest Mensdorf was in 
his (Queroult’s) power, and very restive under the 
yoke. If the expected draft failed to arrive in due 
time, and Queroult could not consequently betake 
himself to the fashionable gaming-house iu the 
Eue de Paris, where he had already been pillaged 
of immense sums, which he Ufelieved, with the 
infatuation of all inveterate gamblers, he should 
one fortunate night regain with heaped-up measure, 
his passion boiled over, found vent in explosive 
ebullitions, such as, ‘ Ha, ha ! lam too exacting, 
am I ? Death of my life, h« shall find that the 
executioner is more exacting ! He cannot supply 
me ; I squander immense sums, do I ? True, 
though the devil said it. Yes ; but I shall recover 
it all if this impostor, this assassin, does not 
baulk me. He shall not baulk me ; the money is 
not his, the scelerat ; it is mine — mine— for his 
life is mine. Yes, his life — his ^life ! Ha, ha ! 
A terrible gage of battle that, Monsieflr le soi- 
disant Comte ? Better ^lot provoke me too far ! 
Cave canem, the dog lias fatal fangs, which lie 
will make use of if provoked. Blue death, yes !’ 

I do not' mean that these expressions WTro 
made use of consecutively as I have penned them, 
or at one time. That was not the ^case. * I cull 
them from some half|dozen soliloquies which I 
continued to overhear. I was much puzzled how 
to act — I mean in a decisive sense. The situation 
was a /{Perplexing one. Queroult, X was sure 
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regarded me with, as I may so express myself, 
indefinite distrust. This I knew from his reti- 
cence whenever I, rashly perhaps relying upon the 
surreptitious instructions I had been favoured with 
by Jacopo, ventured to allude to the organisation 
of our society. This I of course did with the view 
to finding a chtiince of obtaining a favourable 
natural opening for the introduction of the Count 
Ernest’s name. No such chance was afibrded ; I 
could only watch and wait. One additional source 
of embarrassment was the presence of my wife in 
Havre de Grace. The^ bringing her there was a gross 
imprudence. I could not introduce her to Queroult. 
Exposed to the sly questioning of Queroult she would 
have unconsciously betrayed me in five minutes. 
Knowing instinctively — knowing, that is to say, 
without tangible bodily evidence, that my every 
outgoing was watched by some one of the Ked 
fraternity with^ whom Queroult was in constant 
communication, I could only address Marietta by 
letter, and that, the only, one I dared write, advised 
her to take lodgings at the Hotel do France under 
the name of Madame Lacroix, and place herself 
under the direction of the Chief Commissary of 
Police, M. Constant. She would then, I knew, be 
securely shielded from harm. Altogether I man- 
aged pretty well in hushiq^ Queroult’s lynx-eyed 
suspicions for about six weeks, a very weary time, 
but patience had its reward, as pati^ce usually 
does. 
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It was necessary to get M. Queronlt into my 
power — into police power I mean. This was the 
puzzle : twenty schemes were hatched in my brain, 
but all died before maturity. I was beginning to 
despair, when light suddenly flashed through the 
haz^ Queroult had been fuming and fretting for 
some nine or ten days at the non -receipt of remit- 
tances. I had lent him a rouleau of twenty napo- 
leons, which had very speedily gone to the devirs 
exchequer. One morning when his ill-humour 
was at the highest, he received a post letter, which 
he eagerly tore open, I being present. There was 
no enclosure, no draft. I could see that, and his 
countenance darkened fiendishly. Presently it 
brightened. 

‘ Ha, he is coming to-night, this grand count. 
It is well; excellent! Thunder* of heaven! I 
shall have him now ! Ha, ha ! it is excellent !’ 

‘ What count do you expect to-night T I asked. 

He started with surprise, and his pale blood- 
less face crimsoned slightly. 

‘You hero, Signor Feretti ! I had forgotten. 
Yes, a count, and friend of mine, will be here this 
evening. I shall bo able to return the .twenty 
napoleons you have lent me.’ 

Remarking that hehieed not hurry himself for 
that, I left the room. There could be no doubt 
that the >icrtint expected was Count Ernest Mens- 
dorf. K I could only be an unseen ear-witness at 
their conference my mission would in all probabi- 
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lity be substantially accomplished. But how to do 
that ? It could only be done in one way. A 
roomy^ but dark closet, adjoined M. Queroult’s 
sitting-room. A small window at the top of the 
plaster partition jnight be opened from the inside. 
It was a lumber closet, and was always kept locked. 
Could I obtain^ unobserved, -access there, the thing 
would bo done. It would be difficult to do so 
quietly. It would be necessary to softly pick the 
lock of the door ; but I had no picklocks. It was 
absolutely necessary to obtain them. The police 
could supply me ; but how let them know what I 
required ? I wrote out the full particulars, and 
thought of sauntering out, and when ^meeting with 
an officer to slip it into his hand unnoticed by the 
spy, if one were watching me. This was a hazard- 
ous experiment. Were I seen in private com- 
municati()n with Messieurs the Police I should be 
forthwith ejected from M. Queroult’s premises. 
Fortunately a less risky b^pedient presented itself. 
I had finished my writing, and was hesitating how 
to proceed, when, looking from my. chamber- win- 
dow, I eaw' a gendarme coming down the street 
from the quay end, and he would consequently pass 
close under me. He will look up at the house ; 
of course he would, w^hen iftie proprietor was under 
surveillance. I at once decided how to act. I 
wrapped in paper a two-sous piece, *^d gently 
opening the window, caught the gendarm!fe’s eye, 
and dropped the paper at his feet. He picked it 
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up, placed it in his pocket, and passed on. So 
far well. Less than an hour afterwards there was 
a visit of surveillance by the police, one of whom 
contrived to hand me a number of picklocks, that 
skilfully used, would open all the doors and desks 
in Christendom. I was armed. » 

The lock yielded readily. Should the Count 
Ernest Mensdorf arrive, I should^ be practically 
present at their entretien. That point was se- 
cured. It was a tedious waiting time. Etienne 
Queroult himself was savagely impatient ; fumed, 
fretted, paced his room like a hungry tiger, mut- 
tering the wdiile fierce threats, which, incoherent 
as they were, I could pretty well interpret. At 
last a fiacre drove up, there was a thundering rat- 
tat at the door, and the Count Ernest Mensdorf, 
tramping up the stairs, entered the room, and 
bowed haughtily, with the air of a Srand Seigneur, 
to Queroult ! That assumption did n«t, I saw, 
in the least impose upoir the Frenchman, and the 
habitual sneer upon hisr face became more cynical 
as his menacing mocking eyes looked hard into 
those of the Count, and he said, 

‘ Welcome, M. le Comte /' (I took instant note 
of the inocquenr tone in which Queroult -empha- 
sised the word Comte.^ ‘ Welcome, M. lo Comte ! 
You have not arrived too soon.* 

M. le Qomte seated himself without reply, and 
the foljr^ing dialogue, which I carefully took note 
of, followed. I will put it in dramatic fashion ; 
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Queroult : t And now, M. lo Comte, being 
here face to face, are we to arrive at a definite 
satisfactory arrangement — satisfactory to me, I 
mean ?’ 

Le Comte : ‘ That depends, M. Queroult. But 
prinVo ! Can we oonfer together without the j^ossi- 
bility of being overheard T ' 

Queroult : ' Without doubt. Speak out. There 
is no ear but mine which your words will reach. 
And I hope those words will be to the purpose.’ 

Le Comte : I hope so too. In the first place, 
to be candid — I cannot continue to supply a purse 
which is empty as soon as filled.’ 

Queroult : ‘ I Mlar ; and you think whilst 
scantily supplying mine to keep your own well 
filled? It is delicious, that! I that know — you 
understand,* 

Le Comte : *' You know, you know I That is 
the cuckoo note which, with insolent variations, 
you are always dinning into my ears. I am weary 
of the tune.’ 

Queroult : ‘ Sacrc blue ! that is easily under- 
stood. Still, M. le Comte, that cuckbo note would 
be melodious music compared with the voice of 
the presidentr of the Court of First Instance con- 
demning to death Stephen Jiergamo, falsely called 
Count Ernest Mensdorf.’ 

he Comte : ‘ Enough, enough I B is un- 
necessary that you and I should hold rmis;ors up 
to each other’s souls. We know each other. 
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Let that suffice. I bring with me forty thousand 
francs.’ 

Qmroult : ‘ Forty thousand francs f That is 
something ; but a mere bagatelle when counted 
against the Mensdorf estates, which estates, M. 
le Comte,’ added Queroult, with malignant snap- 
ping '•of his yellow teeth, ‘which estates, M. le 
Comte has, I find, advertised for salk’ 

Le Comte : ‘ They are sold, and these forty 
thousand francs is the deposit money. Now, 
Queroult, let us be reasonable. You have had of 
me three hundred thousand odd francs. The 
vastness of the sum makes one’s hair stand on 
end. Well, the estates are Jine, or will go, for 
less, much less, than half their value. Suspicion 
floats in the air. One capitalist has been found 
to take the risk. Inquiry is to be made of you.’ 

Queroult : ‘ To be sure, to be *sure. That I 
have taken care shall be indispensable,’ s&id Que- 
roult, rubbing his hands deefully. ‘ Blue death ! 
I should have been an idmt not to have done so.’ 

Le Comte : ‘ Now, then, to finish, conclude a 
final bargain. * I now present you with forty thou- 
sand francs. I will further guarantee you, in 
writing, two hundred thousand franes updn the 
completion of the purcl^tse. This is lavish pay- 
ment merely for silence.’ 

Queroult : ‘ I accept ; but upon this condition, 
that I present when the purchase-money is to 
be paid, and receive my quota there and then.’ 
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Le Comte : * That is but fair. But let me 
tell you that it may be quite two months before 
the sale is completed, and that I cannot possibly 
send you any more money till the sale of the pro* 
perty has been concluded.’ 

(Jueroalt: ‘’Two months! It is a long time. 
However, I shall be able to wait. Only, M. le 
Comte,’ adderfQueroult, ‘do not attempt to juggle 
with me. You are, I know, as clever a conjurer 
as Brofferio. Only do not attempt to play tricks 
with vie. It would be unwise to do so — very 
unwise.’ 

Le Comte : ‘ I shall not attempt to do so. It 
is a bargain, then W 

Queroult : ‘ Yes ; conditionally. You walk 
upon a slippery floor, M. le Corate. A very slight 
unfriendly push would be fatal. Let that consi- 
deration never be absent from your mind.* 

Nothing more of significance passed between 
the two worthies, and the ‘ count’ a few minutes 
afterwards left. Queroult followed almost imme- 
diately. Ho did not return until morning dawned. 
I was wakeful and restless that ni^ht. The dia- 
logue between Queroult and the ‘count’ had 
excited me,t indicating as it did a labyrinth of 
crime, but furnishing nor distinct clue to its un- 
ravelment. Stephen Bergamo ! that was a name 
which sounded familiarly to my ear. . Was it not 
a Bergamo that was suspected of a terrible crime 
committed in Genoa, and who had fled from 
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justice ? Could this man be he ? If so, the 
solicitude of the Turin authorities was easily 
accounted for. 

Queroult sent me a message about noon. He 
was just up and wished to speak with me. He was 
in a ^terrific rage, suffering und^r what may be 
termed moral delirium tremens, had posi- 
tively lost all the forty thousand francs except the 
twenty napoleons which he had repaid me. He 
told me so in a few disjointed sentences. 

‘ Signor Feretti,* he addefl, ‘ will 3"ou relend 
me those napoleons ? Luck is, I fool convinced, 
upon the very point of turning’ 

I instantly saw my opportunity. 

^ Yes,’ said I, ‘twenty napoleons. If you lose 
them I can afford to wait. There are many more 
in my room.’ 

The man’s eyes sparkled with fiercer light than 
before. He thanked me warmly, left the house 
at his usual hour, and cajne back, as usual, coin- 
less. He asked me to lend him another rouleau. 
He proposed ^at onco returning to the gaming 
house to obtain his revenge. The old, old story ! 
This time he felt quite sure of recouping himself. 
I politely declined acceding to his request,* under 
the plea that I should, !n a few days more or less, 
require all I had for an urgent purpose, and it 
might be ?ome time before I should obtain a fresh 
supply."* The furious impatient gambler favoured 
me with a tiger-glance, as if about to spring at my 
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throat. He struggled with his rage, conquered 
its outward manifestations, sank into a chair, and 
covering his face with his hands, remained per- 
fectly still and silent whilst I was in the room, 
w^hich w^as not long. In a quarter of an hour I 
returned to his Apartment equipped for travelling, 
with a small carpet-bag in my hand. He looked 
at me with surprise and curiosity. 

‘I am really much chagrined,* said I, ‘ to re- 
fuse your very moderate request, but I have no 
choice. I am about,* I continued, ‘ to pay a flying 
visit to a friend at Monvillier. I can easily hire 
a vehicle to convoy me there, and shall be absent 
about three days — not less than that. I hope by 
then to hear that your friend. Count Mensdorf, 
has sent a remittance.’ 

* It is late — past nine o'clock — to set out for 
Monvillier, a distance of three leagues. May I 
ask whciba you know there, and if you are ex- 
pected ?* r 

‘ I am expected there, and expected to arrive 
late this evening, by one, Sigpor Bensa — a 
countryman and friend of mine. I received an 
invitation from him by post four days ago.* 

‘ The Signor Bensa*s wife or daughter you 
must mean, for the addi'ess on the letter was 
certainly in a female hand. I took the letter in 
you may remember.’ 

‘ Of course I do. It wan written by^ Signor 
Bensa’s daughter.* 
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This was a professional falsehood.' The letter 
was from my wife. 

‘ And the post- mark was Ingouville/ remarked 
my acutely suspicious friend. 

* Ah, yes ; a friend of Signor Bensa was coming 
to Havre, and intended to deliver the letter in 
person. Something must have « prevented # him 
doing*so, and he posted it at Ingouville. I had 
better leave you the key of my chaniber. I may, 
if my stay should be prolonged, be obliged to 
trespass upon your complaisance to send me some 
extra things, as I tak|^ but tsJ^o changes of linen 
with me.’ 

The hook was swallowed at once. 

* Yes — yes, to be sure ; leave the key. I will 
attend to any request you may make with pleasure. 
You are certain not to return in less than three 
days ?’ 

‘ 0, yes ; quite certain. I ma^ be ^absent a 
whole week,’ ■» 

‘ Ha ! You start from 4«he Messagerks^ I pre- 
sume ?’ 

' That is my intention. I shall have no diflS- 
culty there in Obtaining a conveyance ?’ 

‘ Certainly not. You will be at Monvillier 
in two hours at most. Adieu, Signor.* Bon voy- 
age.’ 

I did go to the Messageries ; as I thought it 
quite probable, notwithstanding my sadden de- 
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pasture, I might be watched by one of my Red 
Republican friend^s colleagues. That did not 
happen to he the case. I entered the office of the 
MessagerieSi made some business inquiries of the 
principal clerk, and pretty well satisfied I was 
unobserved, retraced my stops to the corner of the 
Douane, or Custom House, from which I could 
watch my landlord’s exit from^is house. 

The place where I stood was completely in 
shadow, but there was a gas street-lamp not five 
yards from Lamont’s door. Lament, the police 
had told me, was, they ho^ reason to believe, the 
man’s true, original name. I could not, there- 
fore miss seeing him when he emerged into the 
street. Now, I had not been away more iban ten 
minutes in all ; that time and more would be re- 
quired to finally m^ke up his mind to borrow my 
rouleaux. Should ho leave the house and take the 
direction of thvj Rue de Paris, I should feel quite 
sure hahad my napoleons, and the game would 
be in my own hands. The minutes passed wearily. 
Half an hour w^as gone — at least, I in my fretful 
impatience, so believed — before Lament made his 
appearance. His face was deathly pale — the 
pallor of fear, of guilt and greed. I saw his fea- 
tures distinptly, though only for one moment, as 
he glanced furtively roun^, half fearful, perhaps of 
seeing me. Knowing that I could put my hand 
on the gentleman at any moment, I thought it 
would be well to make perfectly sure that he had 
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appropriated my gold. This was easily done, and 
all doubt was at an end. Clever Lament had 
fallen headlong into the snare. 

Still I had a delicate and difiScult game to 
play. Were I to inform the French police that 
Lamont had robbed me, his hour for a ghastly 
fate would have struck. He weuld infallibly be 
condemned to the Bagne, or galleys, jrfpr life— an 
existence compared with which the sharp brief , 
pang of death by the guillotine is meifey-^^-and my 
purpose would be frustrated, my mission defeated. 
Consigned to despailH he would be as dumb as 
death. The knowledge, however, that by a word 
I could send him to that living sepulchre, the 
Bagne, would compel his confidence. There could 
be no question of that. .0^ ' 

It was nearly half-past ten when I gained the 
portico of the great Havre hell. Graming-houses 
in France and on the Continent df Europe gene- 
rally, are like the dens of a grosser, if'Wiot more 
hurtful, vice — privilegedj licensed establishments. 
The doors are wide opfeh. All who have money 
in their purses, and are decorously dressed, are 
welcome th&e. I ascended the splendid stairs 
with a quick hilarious step, and presently found 
myself in a gorgeously furnished apartment, in 
which le jeu d'enfer was being carried on with 
breathless eagerness by sixty or seventy well- 
dressed men. There were also seven or eight 
fashionably-dressed ladies present. The glare of 
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light SO dazzled me for a few minutes that I did 
not discern my friend Lament amongst the excited 
throng. Presently I saw him. He was at the 
roulette -table, and staking my napoleons reck- 
lessly. I watched him for a brief space, consider- 
ing that it would be only prudent to recover as 
many of those gold pieces as possible. 

I pushed my way to his side, pressed his arm, 
and whispered, ‘ Friend Lament, I must have a 
word with you.’ Ho started as if a serpent stung 
him ; then shook as with a tertian ague, and I 
thought would have rswoondl outright. " Do not 
let us have a scene her6, for your sake,’ I said 
sotto voce in his ear. ^ All may be well, so far as 
you are concerned. Let me take your arm. 
Come!’ 

He recovered his ordinary self-command as we 
walked homeward, but said little till we were 
alone together* in his sitting-room and he had 
locked the door. The movement, under the cir- 
cumstances, was a suspic^us one, and I drew forth 
a revolver. 

* It would be folly on your part, M. Lament, 
to gamble with your life. Your position, so far 
as I am concerned, is not, as I hinted in the salon 
de jeu, 'at all a desperate one. In truth, I am 
quite sure that it depends* only upon yourself to 
improve it greatly. At the same time, to be per- 
frank with you, unless you do furnish me 
lirith the information 1 require, and with evidence 
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to establish the truth of that information, I shall 
inform messieurs les gendarmes of to-night's little 
incident. You know what that means ?’ 

^ I do ; but I solemnly protest that I did not 
mean to rob you. Luck was turning in ^my 
favour when you interrupted the game, xind I have 
no doubt that by the morning I should liave been 
able to replace your gold, and have* plenty of my 
own in my pocket. A.s to locking the door, that 
was simply a precaution to prevent intrusion till 
wo come to an arrangjpmcnt.^ Malediction upon 
me/ he added, with angry bitterness, ‘malediction 
upon me, for a veritable ass, in suffering myself to 
fall into such a trap : I too, that felt instinctively 
the first time I saw you that I was menaced by a 
great though unknown danger ! And now let mo 
know the worst. I am not, you bint, the fly which 
you and others have woven this web to enmesh* 
That I readily believe. Who, then, am I to 
betray, to denounce ?’ ^ 

‘You are asked to denounce the assassin of 
Count Mensdorf.’ 

‘ Ha ! What is that T exclaimed the man, 
springing to his feet in uncontrollable surprise 
and agitation. ‘ The assassin of Count.Men^dorf ! 
Why, that assassin escaped the hands of justice 
with the help of a confederate, and both, I hear, 
are now in London, one, the actual assassin, sup- 
porting himself and accomplice by clever jugglery\ 

‘ That story won't pass, M. Lament. No one 

o 
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knows better; no one, except the murderer himself, 
knows so well as you that poor !3rofferio is as inno- 
cent of the crime as I myself. And how does it 
happen,’ I added quietly, ^ that Count Ernest 
Mensdorf, as ho calls himself, but whose real 
name is Bergajno, transmits M. Lament such 
heavy money drafts ? He does not bear the 
character of a gratuitously generous man.’ 

Lament was once more aghast — dumbfounded. 
I repeated the question with sterner emphasis. 
He felt himself to be on the brink of a black abyss, 
into which a word of mine would in one moment 
plunge him. 

‘You suspect,’ he said, in low tremulous 
tones, — ‘you suspect Count Ernest of having 
' murdered his uncle ?’ 

‘ No ; let us he exact. We believe he mur- 
dered the Count Mensdorf,^ not his uncle; wo 
believq also that you were cognisant of the crime 
after its perpetration. Decide at once, M. Lamont. 
You stand upon a mine which may at any moment 
explode and hurl you to destruction. There are 
others besides myself upon the Uack. You have 
one chance — a last one, which must he seized at 
oncevor it will bo gone for ever. Tlic Hlternative 
is simple — direct; the scaffold for the soi-disanl 
Count Ernest., or the galleys for life for M. Tjn- 
moiit.' 

There was a fierce conflict going on in Lament’s 
mind, 1’his was seen in the working of his mo- 
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bilo features and his short, quick, spasmodic 
breathing. Should he denounce the couut he 
would lose a wealthy client, from whom he could 
always squeeze gold. But the gold of Croesus 
would be valueless to a felon coiidemiiGd to penal 
labour for life. How he must have (uirsed mo in 
his heart ! It was well I helJ a frdly-charged 
revolver in my right hand, Lamonjf not knowing 
that the French police and I were in ^cuit con- 
nection. The struggle, i^^h I knew could only 
end one way, lasted somc^ timo. I rose to my 
feet, • 

^You will then compel mo, M. Lament, to 
call in the Havre gendarmes, and make them 
acquainted with the little peccadillo you ventured 
upon to-night ? You make a strango choice ; hut 
that is your affair.’ 

‘ Stay, stay ! I have no choice^. But, if I do 
— if it should bo in my power to — to enable you 
to accomplish the object in view, liow is* my own 
position to be improved, 5s you intimated it w\>uld 
be?’ 

‘ That ques^tion is easily answered. The family 
who, as I understand, mil inherit the Mensdorf 
estates, if the devise to the supposed nephew can 
bo sot aside, will, I am quite sun*, not* ho ungrnti‘~ 
ful in a pecuniary scniso.’ 

. ‘ You mciatrtlie Laval family? It is haif-Ctr- 
man, half-Lombard. Tvladamc liaval has a high 
name, Well, (^ach one for himsdf. 'Dk^ Counl- 
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Ernest, so called, killed his reputed uncle, who 
but the day previously had discovered that his true 
nephew, the real count, whom he had never seen, 
had died in the East, where he had been a traveller 
for some years. Bergamo was his tutor and inti- 
mate friend. The count, remember, who had been 
an orphan since he was eight years old, had neither 
brother, sistei; nor relative to whom he was per- 
sonally known. The young man was himself of a 
shy, taciturn, retired disposition ; had formed but 
few acquaintances in Europe; and there was a 
striking resemblancb personally between him and 
his tutor. These concurrent circumstances tempted 
the tutor to pass himself off upon the elder Count 
Mensdorf, who had wi’itten to his nephew soliciting 
his return to Europe, offering him home, wealth, 
and a high position. The young count's scanty 
inheritance wa^s well-nigh gone when these letters 
reached him, and he had written to say that he 
would shortly accept the uncle's invitation. Any 
one who believes in Satan and Satanic agency 
would really be inclined to believe that the Evil 
One, desirous of seizing the tutor’i3^,soul — ' 

‘ This is not a time, M. Lament, to indulge 
in nopsense. Oo on with your narrative, and 
wander as little as may bo from the essential 
points.' 

‘ Sharply rebuked, Signor Eeretti, if that be 
your name. I was saying, or about to say, that 
the devil had gone out of his way to lay temptation 
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in that of the tutor. At the time the young 
count was about to write his acceptance of the 
uncle’s invitation, he received an injury in the 
right hand, which incapacitated him from holding 
a pen for a considerable time, during which the 
tutor wrote all his letters — at the dictation of the 
count, of course — and subscribed them as if they 
were autographs of the nephew’s, Ernest Mensdorf. 
Morbleu ! everything conspired to place the 
count’s coronet upon the tutor’s brow. The young 
nobleman died, as I have said, suddenly, but his 
papers and other effects were naturally possessed 
by Bergamo; and he, seeing a glittering pri2;e 
wdthin reach, stretched forth his hand to seize it. 
Very natural that, it seems to me. Sacre bleu ! 
we are all fallible, except the Pope. Eh bien* 
liergamo wrote at once to say l^e was coming 
home. The letter was in the same hand, sealed 
with the same impress — how, then, could the 
uncle doubt its authenticify ? There are no necro- 
logies, no newspapers, published in Armenia, The 
cards held by ^ergamo were promising ones, and 
he played them with skill and audacity. The 
old count was thoroughly deceived; the .adroit 
nephew became a favourite with him, and ho made 
a will entirely in favour of the supposed nephew. 
In subscribing that document he signed his death- 
warrant. Discovery of the cheat might take place 
at any moment'. The adverse chances were many. 
The count in his grave, the nephew’s game would 
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be triumphantly played out — ^that is to say, he 
would have time enough to gather together, secure 
the stakes, and quickly disappear from the scene. 
But the pseudo-count, though an audacious player 
when strongly tepipted, is essentially a weak man. 
Ho always fails at the decisive crisis. He slfould 
not have hesitated. The situation achieved, he 
should have struck the decisive stroke at once — ’ 

^ You mean that he should have murdered the 
Count Mensdorf at once, without delay ? That 
is cool, certainly. You were not, I believe, of his 
counsel at what you call the decisive crisis T 
^ No ; I did not make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the Count Ernest till about a month before 
tho death of his uncle. I presented myself to him 
as one of the brotherhood. He received me in a 
brotherly mamjer. I acquired liis confidence, to a 
certain extent. He had been wasting his time 
dallying with pretty puppets : one of them, a Giu- 
letta, interested oven me.‘ She perished lamentably. 
But these are the accidents of life.’ * 

‘ I know all about Giulotta. Prq^y explain how 
you came to know that the pretended Count Ernest 
had be/^n the true count’s tutor ?’ 

' By the merest chance ; a notary of Vienna, 
of tho name of Vonberg, had had some monetary 
transaction with Count Ernest’s father, whom be 
asserted to be in his debt. I doubted that, for 
several reasons, one being that Vonberg was a 
needy man. Well, Vonberg hearing that the son 
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of his real, or pretended debtor, was the acknow- 
ledged heir of the rich Count Mensdorf, took the 
trouble to appeal to the honour of the son of his 
alleged debtor. When he saw Vonberg in the 
grounds, ho had just come in at the chief entrance, 
that is, I supposed he had just^come in. This 
was hot so, he had met the Count Mensdorf some 
quarter of an hour preTiously, anS appointed to 
see him again as soon as he, Vonberg, had had a 
brief interview with the nephew. Perhaps some 
latent suspicion of the truth, was brooding in the 
uncle’s brain. The instant Vonberg and the false 
count met, the farce was finished, so far as we 
three were concerned. Bergamo himself was 
utterly confounded, white as a sheet, and trem- 
bling, unnerved as a man about to mount the 
scaffold. I saw at once that there was an oppor- 
tunity for a transaction. It was hob diflBicult to 
effect an arrangement; the Sieur Vonberg was 
frankly open to a bargair^ ; the Count Ernest had 
abu^ance of cash at command, and the affair 
was, as we believed, finished, for a sufficient time 
at least. Wfe were mistaken. The old count 
had overheard, or partially overheard, our arrange- 
ments. He intercepted Vonberg, drew from him 
all ho knew. The castle of cards fell to pieces, 
but the Count Mensdorf did not confront and 
expose the impostor. My opinion is, that Bergamo 
was beloved by Count Mensdorf ; that the ligattire 
of affection woven by his intercourse with the 
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young man oould not be easily broken without pain, 
great pain, to himself. He said nothing; but 
his resolve W’^as taken. Bergamo was informed, 
by whom I know not, that instructions had been 
given to prepare a new will. In a few days the 
false count woul/l have been driven away with 
ignominy, though nut, it may be presumed, with- 
out the means of maintenance. To linger or hesi- 
tate would have been insanity. Bergamo so con- 
trived the catastrophe by certain manoeuvres, that 
suspicion should not attach to himself.' 

* No ; but to poor Brofferio,' I interrupted, 
with emotion. 

^ Yes ; but self — self is the shrine at which 
men, all men and women too, worship in the fer- 
vency of a real devotion.' 

‘Did you witness the murder of the Count 
Mensdorf by his pretended nephew 

‘ I di^ ; he, Bergamo, not knowing that I had 
stealthily dogged his stpps.’ 

‘ Enough ; you must leave for Italy wit^ me 
at early morning.’ 

‘ You forget, Signor Ferotti, thad I am under 
surveillance — forbidden leave Havre de Grace.’ 

‘ Nonsengie ! I will arrange that in two mi- 
nutes.’ 4 

‘ Ha ! are you so hand-in-glove with the au- 
thorities as that ? What a fool I am to ask the 
question after what has passed ! Well, I will he 
ready. Permit me, Signor Feretti,’ said Lamoht, 
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as I was about to leave the room, ‘ permit me, 
Signor Feretti, a few words. The abhorrent indig- 
nation which you manifested just now, excited by 
the belief that the unfortunate prestidigitateur 
would have by our contrivance sulfered on the 
scaffold, in order that the reai assassin might 
escape, is severely unjust towards me. His in-* 
fernal majesty is not, some say, qufte so black as 
he is painted. The same with me ; though often 
called, and with some truth, a veritable slip of 
Satan, I would not have pernjitted the execution 
of JBrofferio. The Count Ernest knew this well, 
otherwise the escape of the accused would not 
have been so easily, if at all, effected. Jacopo’s 
iseal would have failed to liberate his friend but 
for the secret aid afforded by Count Ernest.’ 

^ I can believe that. Good-night. Be Stirling 
early.’ * 

• 

The assassin Bergamg was arrested in thewery 
nick^of time, and when his heart w^as merry within 
him. He required but about forty-eight hours’ 
longer grace tfc place himself beyond the reach of 
man’s justice. It is always upon the last turn of 
the dice that the devil wins his pri»e, and those 
hours of grace were nf)t vouchsafed to him. He 
at once gave up the game of life as lost. He went 
into his dressing-room, ostensibly for the purpose 
of fittingly attiring himself. He was in his morn- 
ing deshabille when suddenly pounced upon, and 
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two minutes afterwards was a corpse. He had 
taken care to provide himself with a deadly poison, 
knowing, as he did, that the sword of a Nemesis 
was constantly suspended over his head by a single 
hair, which a word from Lamont could sever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE JEWELLER OF PORTA DEL PO. 

Turin was, in sad truth, a city of confusion. The 
surrender of Milan by Carlo Alberto had mad- 
dened the Lombards, who believed themselves 
betrayed by a monarch whoee real sympathies 
were with kings, not peoples, and whose master- 
motive was in any case to preserve his own petty 
crown. Carlo Alberto, forced to accept a duel 
with the colossal power of Austria, and indisposed 
to make the cause a national ope by inviting Italy 
to crowd en masse round his standard, fearing, 
perhaps, that the Republican tricolour would 
speedily displace the banner of Savoy, found him- 
self, with his forty thousand Piedmontese, uArly 
incapable of continuing the unequal contest, and 
fell rapidly bcjpk to the safety of his own territory, 
which he well knew France and England would 
not permit to be wreste^l. from him. Still the 
bloody fatal battle of Novara (March 1649) is proof 
that Carlo Alberto was* no traitor in the ordinary 
sense of the wordp Turin would, as the world 
knows, have been occupied by Radetsky’s vidiOri- 
ous hosts but for the intervention of the repre- 
sentatives of France and England. The imbro- 
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glio was at its height when Carlo Alberto abdi- 
cated the crown, and Victor Emmanuel reigned 
in his stead. , 

This being the political state of Turin, it may 
be imagined what its domestic condition must 
have been, with* the bonds of authority rudely 
loosened, if not snapped defiantly asunder, with 
the royal and municipal administrations for many 
days in a state of chaos, subordinates not knowing 
whom to obey or how to act. The social founda- 
tions of the noble city were broken up, and from 
the lowest depths there surged upwards a flood of 
vice which the directors of the bewildered disor- 
ganised public force were, for some eight or ten 
days, utterly incompetent to stem. Eortunatoly 
some few of the chief civil functionaries did not 
lose their heads, and amongst these was Signor 
Pinelli. Besides keeping his old staff of officers 
well in hLud, h^ organised a temporary brigade of 
aborj|two hundred men, one subdivision of which 
he placed under my orders. This was a great 
honour, considering the comparatively short time 
I had boon engaged. We worked night and day, 
and were almost worn off our legs ; but order 
gradually replaced anarchy. The city scum was 
swept from the streets into the prisons, or sum- 
marily chastised, and the noble city of Turin 
resumed its orderly patrician aspect. 

It was during this exceptional state of things 
that I met with an adventure that was the parent 
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of many others, and left a mark upon my life 
which time will never efface. In the Porta del 
Po, one of the moat fashionable business streets 
in Turin, there are several jewellers* shops which 
might seem to vie in costly luxurious display with 
the groat establishments of the kind in London 
or Paris. The proprietor of orfe of these was a 
Frenchman, Napoleon Leverrier, of Paris. He 
was hon enfant, as the French s^ky, if ever one 
existed : a rather tall, very merry, rotund, hand- 
some-faced man, whose dark gray eyes were ever 
sparkling with gay good-huniour. He had mar- 
ried a Turinese, whose remarkable beauty was 
her only dower ; but when I knew him he had 
been for some years a widower. The sole offspring 
of. the marriage — a very happy one, people said — 
was one daughter, christened Adriana, after her 
mother — she was Adrienne, naturally, to her 
French father. She was a most* charming girl, 
just verging upon womanhood — ^Italian^ woman- 
hood — of which the glowing tints were begiilaing 
to flush with a warmer beauty the delicate hues 
of her spring-time loveliness. No, I have not seen, 
not even in this London, a girl-woman of such 
exquisite loveliness and grace as Adrienne Lever- 
rier. She much resembled a portrisnt onfie I saw 
in Fleet-street when Pfirst came to England of a 
Lady Constance Gower. For that reason I have 
paused a hundred times when passing to gme 
upon the striking resemblance. Still it was but 
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tJifi shadow, the bright shadow, of Adrienno Le- 
verrier. My sister Francesca, in the fresh young 
morning of her life, was not so beautiful. I am 
an enthusiastic admirer of beauty in women ; it 
is a passion with mo— a purifying passkm, I dare 
aver, not a sensuous one; very far indeed from that. 

In the beauteous temple was enshrined as 
beautiful a soul. Can one wonder that Adrienne 
Levorrier was the idol of her father, a man of 
strong feeling and singularly imaginative ? Very 
highly respected was Napoleon Leverrier — not so 
much on account of^liis wealth, but for his hearty 
generous nature, his strict integrity, and enliven- 
ing social mirth. He was the only foreigner I 
ever know (he had been formally naturalised, of 
course) w^ho w^as elected a member of the Corpo 
Decurionalo (municipal council). He was one of 
the Syndics, No doubt his ItaMbn marriago had 
to a certain extent influenced the nomination. 

M. I^joverrier’s house, one of the new, rather 
pretentious brick edifice^j dressed with stone, now 
common in Torino, or Turin — the city’s Frenchi- 
fied name — was much too large for the require- 
ments of his family ; and a great {)Ortion of the 
upper part was let off*, very handsomely furnishod, 
someiiiiu'S altogether, sometimes in separate apart- 
ments. The lodgers were generally hVeiicU per- 
sons, which could excite no surprise ; our Gallic 
neighbours would naturally prefer taking up their 
temporary abode with a countryman. 
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When the turbulent anarchy oons^ueut upon 
the disaater of Novara and hurried change of 
government occurred, there were domiciled tempo- 
rarily at M. Leverrier's, a French family from 
Paris, the head of which, a M» Mozard, had some 
claim, as a cork contractor, against the Piedmont- 
ese Government, the settlement of/ which, ho 
thought, might be facilitated by his presence in 
Turin. ,He had his wife, a son, anfi two grown up 
daughters with him. 

The floor above theirs had been engaged by 
the Vicomte de Beai^regard-ythat was the name on 
his card. There is not, I believe, any authentic 
printed list of the French nobility — the facility, 
consequently, of assuming a French title tempts 
to the perpetration of gross frauds, there being, 
spite of Juliet's poetic denial, mtich in a name all 
over the civiliHi^ world. M. Leverrier knew that 
as well as I did, or better, but hb was fascinated 
by M. le Vicomte ' de Beauregard, who, like the 
jeweller, was an enthuskstic admirer of Le Grand 
Napoleon, and seemed never weary of dilating upon 
the glory of the great man and that of his world- 
shaking armies. Ho, tho Vicomte, had also, 
served, but tliere being no immediate prospect of 
war, and, liaving come into his large inheritance, 
M. lo Vicomte deternfined to become for a time a 
cowrrin d'avrntiire, to sow his wild oats oVev as 
wide and beautiful a portion of the earth as pos- 
sible, previous to returning and settling down for 
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life at his principal estate at Languedoc, with 
much more to the same old tune ; which, however,, , 
seldom fails to charm and lull hearts intellectually 
asleep, when the variations are skilfully adapted to 
ibe hearer’s taste. 

In saying this I am but the mere echo of M. 
Leverrier — of Mf Leverrier with his eyes open, his 
ears disenchanted, I myself having seen the 
Vicomte twice 'before he left Turin, and but briefly, 
cursorily, upon each occasion. The first time was 
at a pretty village, a few miles out of Turing where 

Leverrier had a charming little property, abut- 
ting on the Po. It was the 15th of August, and 
a rustic /cfe was being held in honour of the Holy 
Virgin; Leverrier, his daughter, M. le Vicomte 
de Beauregard, M. Mozard, with daughters and 
son, and a half-dozen or so of other friends of M. 
Leverrier. It was a family festivalf^ut the dancing 
was in the oiierf air, and there was a considerable 
number lookers-on, of whom I was one, 

I had frequently seen the famous beauty of 
Turin — Adrienne Leverrier — at church, or in the 
streets ; but I never saw her look so graciously, 
joyously beautiful as then. Her eyes shone like 
southern stars* Had the marked attention, the 
sedulous homage of M. le Vicomte de Beauregard, 
who was named to me by a ’ companion, any share 
, in kindling that flashing brilliance ? Had I been 
asked I should unhesitatingly have- answered, 

^ Yes ; no doubt about it.’ M. Leverrier’s reply 
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would have been the same, and delivered in a 
*proud exultant tone. , Fathers and mothers have 
always been chartered dreamers; and no bitter 
awaking of others from such dreams has evetf* 
in my experience, alGforded salutary, saving warn- 
ing. M. le Vicomte de Beauregkrd Was a very 
hand^me young man. His air was not, I 
thought, distingue, but his features and figure 
were undoubtedly good, his manners easy and 
graceful. He was dressed, too, in excellent 
taste; and though, to my mind, there was too 
much of the mmcadin about him, no one could 
doubt that he was a man to make rapid way in a 
disengaged young lady’s favour. The speqiators 
had increased so fast, that presently there was a 
gradual encroachment upon the space occupied by 
the dancers. Thile was no rudeness manifested ; 
but the pressure, spite of the smiling remon* 
strances, became inconvenient, and M. Lcverrier 
was at last obliged to ask ti^e assistance of myself 
and companions in keeping back the admiring 
rustics. The appeal to us attracted the notice of 
the Vicomte, Vho gazed at us curiously, very 
curiously, I thought, as if he had seen us, me 
especially, before, and his cotour perceptibly 
heightened. But that nlight be my fancy. Was 
it fancy also that the ring of his voice, a sort of 
broken high-pitched tenor, not unpleasing, but 
peculiar, sounded familiarly in my ear, though the 
only words he uttered as he turned away were, 
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^ Ha ! agente di polizi^* ? The glight semce 
required of us by M. Leverrier was rendered, and* 
we went our way, I could not disuiisp the notion 
pbat I had somewhere met with the Vicomte when 
he did not figure ih that exalted ?:ank of society. 
Mot that I hadothe faintest, dimmest recollection 
of his flexile, rather peculiar features — a somewhat 
too prominent aquiline nose for one — I did not 
remember having seen that before. But the re- 
markable voice ! It was, as I have said, a 
remarkable voice. I could not help w^orrying and 
puzzling myself atiout so trifling an incident, 
longer than I ought to have done. 'But perhaps 
I should not have succeeded to the modest extent 
I (lid in my vocation had not my ear caught up 
and retained faipt echoes, which the mores t trifles 
would at any moment reawaken. 

It was in the midst of the civil confusion in 
Turin i,hat I waited officially, and hy desire, upon 
M. Napoleon Leverrier. He had a considerable 
quantity of rare jewels — diamonds, rubies, and 
eiueralds — in his possession, valuable not only 
intrinsically, as 1 understood# but (for rerqarkably 
skilful cutting and slitting. 1 was informed that 
the inejor part, if not all of these, were a deposit. 
M. Leverrier had advanced a very large sum upon 
them, undertaking to return them to the pro- 
prietor or proprietors within a given period, upon 
reimbursement of his capital, with such interest as 
had been agrqpd upon. Under such circumstance^ 
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he wets more circumspect with these particular 
gems thau with his own absolute property* They 
were kept in an iron box, secured by an English 
‘ Chubb-lock,’ in his own sitting-room, and nei^ 
but on one occasion, that he remembered, had beW 
taken out or disturbed, and that^was (me cTening 
wheij Adrienne was arrayed for a ball, when it 
occurred to the proud father that eyen his daugh- 
ter's dazzling beauty would be enhanced by the 
coronet of diamonds and emeralds lying in the 
iron chest. There could be no harm done by her 
W’earing it for that night onl/. Napoleon Lever- 
rier unlocked the chest, and placed the glittering 
ornament upon his daughter's brow. Adrienne 
wore it at the ball ; and upon her return% was 
safely re-deposited in the chest. 

I had heun sent for by M. Li^errier to investi- 
gate a robbery of bis premises duripg the previous 
night. The lock of the shop-door bad been forced 
off; and, by some cunning contrivance or other, 
one end of the iron insxde-bar must have been 
lifted up and out of the iron staple into which it 
fell, as withotfcjt that the forcing of the l^ock woujd 
not have enabled the robber |;o obtain admittance. 
The most valuable portion of the stock ’had been 
invariably placed, since^the disturbances began, in 
a ponderous iron chest, kept in a sort of cellar 
beneath the shop flooring, in which was a trap- 
door, itself securely fastened, through which M. 
Leverrier’s trade-servants descended of a morning 
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by a ladder, and fished np, so to speak, the nightly 
buried treasure. These were safe ; and M. Lever- 

8 ’er's loss would have been trifling, but that the 
bn box in the back sitting-room, containing the 
hypothecated jewels, had been rifled. There was 
not one gem left.*‘ M. Leverrier I found to be as 
much perplexed as distressed in mind by the^-veiy 
serious loss. *To replace them, as he was bound 
to do, if they were claimed within the stipulated 
period, which was just on the point of expiring, 
would cost an enornjous sum. 

' And how came it that the lock, the Chubb- 
English lock, can have been picked ? Ah, it is 
perfidlpis Albion even in locks. Ko violence has 
been used — none !’ added the disconsolate jeweller, 
as he critically examined the uninjured lock, which 
answered to its own key as smoothly as ever. 

At this mohient Andrea Sfoza,a brother officer 
and smi& by trade, came hurriedly into the sitting- 
salon. • 

' The lock to the street-door,’ he said, * was 
not forced from without. It has been wrenched 
off by some person inside. The b&, too, was no 
doubt lifted by the same hand. These dents on 
the inside ftice of the lock have been done by a 
hammer. It is all for deception.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ exclaimed M. Leven-ier, but 
looking aghast at the officer ; ‘ impossible ! we have 
only female servants in the house.’ 

* You h^ve lodgers/ I remarked softly. 
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* Yes^ lodgers, parhleu ! No doubt I have 
lodgers. What does that say T 

‘Nothing that I am as yet aware of. It is 
possible that a robber, or robbers, may have b^ 
concealed within the house belfore it was closed.’ 

‘ No, that is not possible. Sin^e the burglary 
committed by that means in the Porta Nova, I 
have taken care to examine eve^ room in the 
house, the apartments of lodgers included, peeped 
under the beds, looked into closets. No ; there 
was no one concealed in tjie house last night 
when the doors were locked and bar fastened.’ 

‘ Who knew# besides yourself that such costly 
jewelry was contained in this small iron ch^st ?* 

‘ Only my daughter Adrienne,’ 

He then related to me — ^my comrade having 
gone back to the shop to pursue his examination 
— that which is already known to^he reader — M. 
Leverrier’s taking the coronet from the*box and 
presenting it to his daughter for her adornment at 
the ball. 

‘ Was no one present but yourself and daughter 
at the time ?'* 

‘No one, I am positive.’ 

‘ Did you escort the young lady- to the ball 
yourself ?* ** 

‘ No, she went accompanied by M. le Vioomte 
de Beauregard.’ 

‘ M. le Vicomte went and returned with your 
daughter. Did she give you back the coronet 
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in this roDm when she returned with M. le Vi- 
comte ?’ 

, ‘ Yes, yes* I think so* M* le Vicomte ad- 
mired it very much. It was not in the least 
damaged, and I it hack immediately.* 

* In the presence of ydur daughter and M. le 
Vicomte, I understand you to say ?* 

^ And M. le Vicomte de Beauregard,’ returned 
M* Leverrier, with a glare intended to express 
only surprise and indignation, it expressed more 
— uneasiness, vague,* undefined, but palpable, real. 

^ It is impossible you can intend any offensive 
imputation upon the honour of a peer of France ?’ 

* No imputation upon the honour of a peer of 
France is liliely to cross my brain, much less to 
pass my lips.’ 

'You emphasise " peer of France” ?* said M. 
Leverrier, still in an angry tone, but with in- 
creased 'apprehensiveness in his glance. ‘ You 
emphasise “ peer of Fraiice,” and there is a covert 
sneer on your lips. Do you insinuate that M. le 
Vicomte de Beauregard is not a peer of France ?’ 

' I have neveV seen a list of the French peer- 
age, M. Leverrier, and any opinion J may have, 
at haphazard, formed upon the subject would not 
be worth a penny. You must not be angry with 
me, M. Leverrier. 1 shall simply follow out my 
course of duty in seeking for, and closely examin- 
ihg, the minfitest clue that may by possibility lead 
to a discovery of the robbers.’ 
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I shoiiW here remark that an officer of the 
Public Safety had made a private report to the 
effect that the foreigner temporarily domiciled 
with M. Leverrier might be a tery respectable 
person, but it was, for several reasons, doubtful 
that he had a right to call hinjself Yicomte de 
Beauregard. ^ 

* I do not dispute that,* said M. I^everrier. ^ It 
is both yoUr duty and ^oui? right to seize upon 
and follow up the slightest Clue that may present 
itself — * 

At that moment M. le Vicomte entered the 
apartment very softly. I had not heard his step. 
Might he have been listening ? It was probable. 
He was pale, his manner hurried, confused, and 
he steadily declined to look ma in the face. Hk 
manservant or valet, Bichard Balleine, stood just 
without the open doorway by which the Vicomte' 
had entered. 

‘I am going out for the evening,’ ^said he, 

* Adrienne,’ he added, ‘ is better, much better, or, 
though the appoiniment I have made is most im- 
portant, imperative, I would not go. Adieu, mon 
ami. Let us hope not only that the robbers may 
be found out^ but the jewels be i||poyered^ That 
is* the result to be arrived at.’ Saying that, ho 
left, followed by liichard Balleine. 

That unmistakable voice again ! I was posi- 
1 tive I had heard it when it did noi issue from a 
1 Vicomte’g lips ; but where, when, howTong since? 
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The speaker I certainlj had never seen, except at 
the rustic dance. 1 was at once absorbed in a 
reverie, frOm which I was roused by the ang^ 
voice of Leverrier. 

‘ Now then, M. Ristori, are you dreaming, or 
is there some clever scheme for the detection of 
the villains and Wovery Bf the lost jewels slowly 
hatching in your brain ?’ 

‘M. Leverrier,’ I answered, with gravity, 
stem gravity, ‘ I must make a minute search of 
this house ; open every armoire, every desk, every 
box or trunk in it, those in use by or, belonging 
to the individuals to whom you have let apart- 
ments not excepted.’ 

M. Leverrier turned paler than before, was yet 
more visibly agitated. 

‘ I see,’ he presently rejoined, ‘ in what direc- 
tion your suspicions point. But the notion is 
*■ utterly, ludicrously absurd, I assure you.’ 

‘It may be, probably is, %nfounded, M. Le- 
verrier, but I deny the absurdity. I will be 
frank with yon. 1 do not think that our Italian 
craft of making words a screen to thoughts is 
of much avail in the game of life. til. le Yicomte 
de Beauregard|. if he really is M. If Vicomte de 
Beauregard-^ M. Leveirier, that suggestion 
touches a sensitive chord, I perceive. Enough. 
M. le Vicomte, or whatever he may be, was the 
only person present except your daughter when 
you re-de^iied the coronet in the iron chest. He 
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ia, yon positively state, the only person except 
yourself and daughter who knew there ware any 
costly jewels locked up in that box ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; admitted. But even then-—’ 
^Permit me, if you please, M. Leverrier, to 
put the case, up to a certain point, as clearly 
before you as I can. So far we* are agreed. It 
now'appears that your establishment has not been 
broken into, but out of. You are positive that 
no stranger could have concealed lumself in the 
house, and now we find that the iron box has bem 
opened — ^the lock lacked, you believe. I do 
not; but of that presently. The rare jewels, 
which only the Vicomte beside yourselves knew 
werg there, are gone; and a bungling attempt has 
been made, by ^ting the door-lock with a ham- 
mer, to induce a belief that it had been forced by 
burglars. What am I to think, M. Leverrmr? 
The suspicion forced upon me may be, I repeat,* 
erroneous, unfounded ; but it is nonseme to say 
it is absurd.’ ’ 

M. Leverrier was silent for several minutes, 
with his face hidden by his outspread hands, his 
head bowed, &is elbows resting on his knees, as 
he rocked himself to and fro in painful cogitation. 
Adrienne, or I was , greatly mistaken, troubled, 
almost engrossed, the *father’s silent communion 
with himself. I remained silent as he. 

At last he started up, shook himself. 

‘ I feel,’ said he, * as if oppressed by nightmaiie. 
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feab I What fools wo aro ! For example, how 
could silch a person as the Vicomte have acquired 
the rare mechanical skill to pick one of those 
celebrated patent English locks, which may. the 
fiend fly away with ? They are impositions !’ 

* Where did you generally keep the key of this 
iron ch^,?* 

‘ There is.no gmerally about it. I alivays 
keep the key in my waistcoat pocket : never parted 
with it. Last night it was, as it is now, in the 
right-hand pocket of my vest/ 

^ It is an ordiniry practice for gentlemen of 
your age to take ^siesta, a nap after dinner. Is 
it yours, monsieur, may I ask T 

* It is my practice — parbleu ! — has been «ow 
for perhaps a dozen years. I doze, sleep soundly, 
for about an hour. Baring that time I am never 

^ disturbed. Even Adrienne does notenter the room.” 

‘ But the door of the room is open, 1 presume ? 
You don^t lock yourself m ?” 

^ Certainly I do not. My orders are suflSoient 
to secure me from intrusion.” 

' I do not question that, M. LeV/^rrier. Still, 
ahy ohe acquainted with your habits might softly 
steal into the room when you were asleep and 
quietly pick your pocket, ,for example. In that 
case the jewels could be laid hold of by the thief 
and carried off, and the key restored to your right- 
hand vest pocket whilst one could count a hun- 
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‘ Nom de Dien !’ shouted Leverriw, bre&kihg 
into hearty laughter. ‘ How clever we are t What 
blocks of granite we see through ! As it has hap> 
pened, M. lUstori, yesterday evening, and itnme^ 
diately before going to bed, I opened the irofi box 
and saw every jewel safe there. My reaso]||! added 
Levefrier, * for opening the box was ij^Bn it, 
with the jewels, was deposited the dupIlHIl me* 
morandum I gave when I advanced the money 
upon their hypothecation, and the thought struck 
me that the time must be nearly expired. I bad 
some reasons for wishing that* it had run out. I 
saw that only a week remained, when, if the ad- 
vance, with agreed interest, were not repaid die 
jewels would be mine. That document,’ added 
Leverrier, with acrid bitterness, ‘has not been 
stolen. It may be useful. Thus drops to pieces, 
M. Ristori, the house of cards yott were So Cleverly , 
building up.’ 

‘Softly, M. Leverriey, you run on too fast. 

I must, for all that, persist in opening and ran- 
sacking every receptacle, every piece of furniture 
in the house.^ 

M. Leverrier’s ahger flamed forth more fiercely 
than ever. 

‘Whiat right had •!, a subordinate ofiBcer of 
police, to assume such authority in the absence of 
special instructions ?’ 

‘ Simply, M. Leverrier, because I am an officer 
of police ; whether subordinate' or not is nothing 
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to the purpose. The President of the Criminal 
j ^nrt not lonp sin ce seyerely rebuked..an e of mj 
comrades ^ Jh^dtaiing to ^e imon himself, in 
the interests of justice, such a responsibility. I 
will call the other officer, and we will proceed at 
once to carry out our plain duty.* 

one moment, if you please,’ interposed 
M. liPpricr^ who was much and strangely agi- 
tated* ^ One moment, if you please. I suppose 
you intend breaking open M. le Vicomte’s desk 
and other receptacles, so that upon his return it 
will be plain to him ilihat he has become jan tjfeject 
of suspicion? That will inflict aij iticurablo fes- 
tering wound upon h|s pride, aild the Vicomte is 
a proud, a very proud, map^i'^ He, knowing you 
and I have been loi^ in Secret consultation will 
believe that I, if I <^d, hot suggest, countenanced 
the degrading suspjf^ion; the offence would be 
inexpiable, and my^sion of greatness fuy Adrienne 
will havb vanishedyfor ever*’ 

* You have tl?^ ambition to make mademoiselle 

your daughter ^adame la Vicomtesse de Beau- 
regard/ ^ * p 

* Yes ; I have no doubt that the Vicomte has 
aright to the title he bears — ^that he is a veritable 
peer of France. But he hjmself, somehow having 
heard of malicious whisperings to his discredit, 
has requested me to write myself to the Grand 
Beferendary at Paris, and ascertain the truth be- 
yond cavil.* 
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‘ I should not suppose there wss such an 
officer as a G-rand Beferendary in the present Be- 
publican Government of France.’ 

* C’est 6gal ; some high officer, no matter what 

he is called, who can give an authoritative riBpfy 
to my question. Now I woul^ rather, mudb 
rather, lose the jewels than be the of 

putting such an affront upon M. 4e Yicointe de 
Beauregard.’ 

* You pite now;, M. Leverrier, permit me re- 
spectfully to say,! nothing in the affiur, viewed 
from the criminsl/!jnatice poiht of view. Somety, 
has a rigkt'lio insist,/ for its own sake, thet 
criminsds shall rtot esi^pe the doom they merit, 
eithe^''^ through ^v^r, weakness, compassion, ot 
any djiher cans/.’ / 

‘ You are j^esoived, then, to mar my daughter’s 
fortunes^ exclaimed Leverrier, taming fiercely 
upon me.^f I have condescended to take^ou into 
my confidence, and nowyqu mock at me for having 
done so. Begone !’ 

‘ I do not mock you, and I shall not be gone 
till my duty sb accomplisl^ed. As to marring the 
fortunes of Mdlle. Adrienne, I have my own ideas 
on that subject. It was only yesterday I was told 
that the young lady has been long affianced to 

Lieutenant-Colonel M , the only son of" the 

General, and that the attachment was mutual.’ 

*Bah! The passing fancies of two fods. 
Adrienne will live to bless me for having wreaHiod 
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her be£^utifu| brow with ^ coronet. M. 

Officier 4e Police ; I have been lei on, I hardly 
know how, to make a sort of confidant of yon* I 
cannot now ^top short, and must tell you all. 
The marriage between the Vicomte and Adrienne 
is settled between him and me. Adrienne will 
finally a^squiesce, I feel assured of that. Well, I 
agreed with de Beauregard that on the eve of 
the nuptials, which will take place directly after I 
receive the answer to a letter which P shall write 
to-morrow from Paris, I would place Whiie bauds 
the very gems of w bich I have been robbedi as 
Adrienne’s dowry ! Will not that convince you 
that M. de Beauregard cannot be the robber, be 
having no possible motive for stealing that which 
was already virtually his ? The thing appears to 
me so clear that I am sure upon reflection you 
will view it in the same light as I do.’ 

I did reflect, anxiously reflect. Mi^nviction 
that thef Vicomte was the robber, as*eli as an 
audacious impostor, was not shaken in the least. 
Still I had no tangible proof, and was it w^orth 
while, was it prudent to^larm the i^llow and put 
him on his guard ? If he were the wily scoundrel 
I believed him to he, I should find no jewels pr 
other evidence of guilt in l\is apartments, he know- 
ing the police were in the house, and knowing alsp, 
1 bad no dpubt^ what the invariable practice of 
Piedmontese detective ol^cers wae in sueb cases. 
Better to let the hare sit. 
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I feigned to be^Pl^nced by M* L^yem^r’fl 
reasoning, and said that, considering the unplea- 
santness that would result to him frpm my insti- 
tuting a search amongst the Vicomte^s wardrobe^ 
breaking open locks, and the rest of it, I would, 
though reluctantly, forego my intention* 

Leverrier was overjoyed, and shook 
warmly by the hand. ^ 

' No suspicion,* I remarked, ^ can attach to your 
other lod^s, the Mozard family ?* 

‘ Tut,^. Mozard is a millionaire.’ 

Thus terminated the long interview between 
us. We exchanged compliments, and I left tb© 
jeweller’s, house. 

I and Sfoza hod not gone far when a young 
gentleman, dressed in extreme Paris fashion, 
accosted me. 

' A word with you,* he said, in a low voice, 
and drawing me gently aside. ‘ You have beep 
investig^TOg the robbery at M. Leverrifer’s* Jt 
is a mysterious aifair, is it not, men brave ? Will 
puzzle the wise heads of Turin, I fancy, to read it 
clearly off. ]^y name ? Mozard, Mozard fils. We 
are staying, as you know, at Leverrier’s ; fellow- 
locataires with superb M, le Vicomte de^Beaure- 
gard. A famous gaillprd that, is he not ? 
pitable, too — the very mirror of hospitaUtyi and 
generous to excess. Parbleu ! I should think 
BO : he has invited everybody in the house— -gar* 
90ns de boutique included, I suppose— to visit him 
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at his grand chateau in Eanguedoc, a few weeks 
or months from this ; whenever we like, he will 
be as much delighted to see us at one time as at 
another, which is true enough, though M. le Vi- 
comte said it.* 

The young man was rattling on in the same 
strain, and having serious business on hand, I 
told him, if he had nothing of importance to com- 
municate, it would be as well not to detain me. 

* Pardon,* said he, ‘ I have something to com- 
municate, although it will do nothing more than 
confirm suspicions which, if, as I cannot doulbt, 
you are the clear-headed man you are said to be, 
must be already entertained by you as well 
as by myself and others. My Mters were awake 
all last night; they sleep tog^er, and one is 
troubled with a raging tooth. At about two in 
the morning they distinctly heard M. le Vicomte’s 
chamber- door — a heavy one, which doii||iot turn 
easily on the hioges — gently opened, and the 
footsteps of two men, muffled footsteps, as if they 
had list shoes on, descending the stairs. They 
were much terrified, and had therd been a bell 
in the room, which there is, not — you are as bar- 
barously off for bells in Piedmont as in France, 
worse — ’ 

‘Never mind about the bells. You say the 
ladies distinctly heard the footsteps of two persons 
descending the stairs. What else did they hear 
‘ Once or twice, and faintly, a strange noise, 
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which appeared to ascend from the shop. Once 
there was a sound as if some heavy substance had 
dropped on the floor, then all was still ; and in a 
few minutes they heard the cautious muffled 
steps ascending the stairs, and the Vicomte's cham- 
ber-door creakingly closed. It an oversight 
on tiie part of such practised hands as M. le 
Vicomte and his sham valet not toiiavc oiled the 
hinges. After that, no sound disturbed the still- 
ness of ih^ight.’ 

^ TherG*s no one sleeps above your sisters^ 
chamber, except the Vicomte and his valet 

‘ No one ; the dormitories of the domestics and 
shop people are in the basement.’ 

" Your sisters, j|0 doubt, mentioned what they 
had heard to youi^tlier and yourself’?’ 

^ To me only. My father is prostrated for a 
time by a cruel attack of ‘^grippe,’' it was not 
desirable ^ worry him. Host no time ^ com- 
municating with M. Lo vernier.’ 

‘ Well, what did he say ?’ 

‘ At first, ho looked blank — scared enough ; 
but quickly rtcovoring himself, he said, with a 
laugh, intended to be sardonic, but was only weak 
and spiteful, “Your sisters were dreaming, M. 
Alphonse Mozard. As Ho you, why, it is known 
you detest the Vicomte, and would lend a credu- 
lous ear to any tale to his discredit.” ’ 

^Was he justified in saying that, M. Mo- 
zard 


4 
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' Yes, perfectly justified in saying that I detect, 
abhor the pretended Yieomte. If it wore only for 
his audacious presumption iu seeking to pollute 
the beautiful, and amiable as beautiful, Adrienne 
Leverrior, by uniting his hateful self with her in 
the bonds of mapriage. I am myself, I confess,^ 
added the young man, with flushing colouiv and 
trembling voi6fe — ‘ I confess that I am a rejected 
suitor of Mdlle. Leverrier, but I could bear that, 
were the husband selected by her father in some 
degree worthy of such an inestimable prize, in- 
stead of Ijciiig, as I believe, one of the most 
w’orthless degraded scoundrels in existence — a 
candidate, in sliort, for the galleys.' 

^ This is bold speaking, M.|4iphonBo Mozard, 
and should not, excuse me> be i^htly indulged in. 
Is it, do you know, with the lady’s consent that 
she has been promised by her father to this Vi- 
comto dp Beauregard T 

^ With her consent? She has scarcely been 
out of her chamber since the abominable proposi- 
tion 'Was first seriously made to her. The very 
thought of such an union is poison to .her. 
Besides, she has been engaged for years past to a 
most e*stimablc young man, by whom she is ten- 
derly beloved, and whom Vshe loves.' 

‘M. le Lieutenant-Colonel M , son of the 

general ?' 

' Ah, you know that. Yes> Mi le Lieutenant- 
Colonel M , and now my fast friend.’ 
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‘ Blit Burely, M. Leverrier, a man so doatingly 
fond and proud of liis daughter, as well he may 
be, would not force a hateful marriage upon 
her 

‘ That is one of the contradictions in the 
parental nature. M. Leverrier believes himself 
to be4;he best judge of what will most conduce to 
Adrienne’s happiness, and to insur^ that happi- 
ness — the possession of a fabulous coronet-^e 
will degrade — ruin her for life. Ho is inexorable. 
Even Adrienne’s tears and ^ poignant distress, 
though it afflicts, cannot move him. And Lien- 

touant-Colonel M whom he once so esteemed, 

has become an object of positive abhorrence to 
him. Ho toM h^p—to be sure, the words were 
spoken in a transport of rage — that Were M. le 
Vicomte de Beauregard put of the question, he 
would rather that Adrienne should espouse a 
beggar than him.’ • 

cannot, M. Alphonse Mozard,’ I said, after 
a few moments’ thought, ^ see my way at all clear* 
through this maze of contradictions, M. le Vicomte 
appears sure of Mdlle. Adrienne — for a daughter’s 
opposition here, as in France, avails little against 
the resolute will of a father — and with her, oT those 
costly gems. And yet* be runs the risk of the 
galleys for life to obtain possession of them a few 
days earlier than he otherwise would. I eannnt 
read the riddle ; at least, not very distinctly. 
Favour me with your ideas, plainly and briefly 
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expressed upon the subject — they may enlighten 
mine/ 

''Parbleu! the thing is very simple. M. le 
Vicomte lives in hourly fear tllat the audacious 
imposture will be suddenly blown ; and then, of 
course, farewell Adrienne and the jewels. He has 
taken the precaution, therefore, to enrich himself, 
so that should the discovery be made too soon that 
he is a mere adventurer, a chevalier d’industri(? of 
the' vilest type, and himself be .compelled to take 
hasty ignominious flight, his machinations will 
have borne precious fruit.’ 

' That is plausible. M. Leverrier writes this 
evening to I^aris, at the Vicomte’s reciuest, in order 
to satisfy himself beyojid doubt of tlai genuineness 
and solid reality of the latter’s title and fortune.’ 

^ Ikh ! the Vicomte knows very well that 
Leverrier wdll not write, and this is another of the 
contradictions in this really good and astute man’s 
composition. iJo foara to bo undeceived — clings 
•like an African to liis self-made fetish, and dreads 
to be awakened from his dream in a paradise of 
fools. Jt is inconceivable, but true, nevortho- 
lesB. I, now, have WTitten to Paris to ascertain 
the truth concerning the Vicomte. I wrote the 
day before yesterday, and live minutes after I 
had lasted the letter, chancing to meet with 
the spmous scamp, told him what 1 had done. 
He gave me a look in return, which, if looks 
could kill, would have finished me on the spot.* 
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^ It was « imprudent of 3 mu, M. »»Alphonse 
Mozard, to liave told the Vicomto what you had 
done — very imprudent. It has probably hurried 
on the completi<5li of his schemes. However, we 
must be patient and closely observant. I shall be, 
and so, 1 daresay, Avill you. ^Tliere is nothin^^ 
mort^ to bo immediately aj>preht'iided, I supjiose?’ 

* I will not answer for that. * Tlie V' icomte 
can, I doubt not, command the services of des- 
perate reckless ruffians, and the idea liannts me 
that ho Avill make an ellbrt Avin j>[ame Ijy 
forcibly carrying off Mdlle. Adrienne.’ 

‘Impossible ! ' Your hatred and jealousy, M. 
Alphonse Mozard, convert, excuse mo, windmills 
into giants. Forcibly curry off* Mdlle. Leverrier 
from her father’s house — that house situate in the 
middle of Turin ! Nonsense !’ . 

‘ Nona ren'oiiH I If he attempt that game it 
shall not be my fault if he is not baulked. Well, 
(ui rcroir, monsieur ; I liave nothing more to say, 
I think. 0, yes ! Well thought of. My infor- 
mation is, that you may chance to metit this 
Vicomte in the held of La Haute Police, in which, 
as 1 hear, you are oftener employed than in those 
subterranean haunts of an ignoble esCroc ;* in other 
words, that M. le Yicomte do Lcauregard, and 
Heaven knows how many other aliases, is a well- 
paid, industrious, clever j)olitioal spy ; and, it is 
surmised, can serve half a dozen masters at once, 
or make them believe he dotes, whilst he impar- 
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tially cheats them all. This, I admit, is partly 
surmise ; but my informant is tolerably confident 
that it comes near the truth. Good-day, Mon- 
sieur ; we shall see each other*^gain, and before 
long, it strikes me.’ 

Three days passed by, nothing more was heard 
of the jewellei* and the Porta del Po, and I was 
preparing to depart upon a special and dangerous 
mission, when one of M. Leverrier’s shop-servants 
camo rusbiiig into the office, and, as soon as he 
could recover breath, requested that 1 should 
accompany him back with all speed to the jewel- 
ler’s. Mdlle. Adrienne had been forcibJy carried 
off ; M. Leverrier was in a state of distraction ; 
all was confusion, &c. 

The man had not over-coloured the state of 
things at the jeweller’s. I found M. Leverrier in 
a state ^f absolute frenzy. His appearance was 
that of a maniac. Protk overflowed his lips, and 
his wild shrieks for his child, his Adrienne, were 
piteous, desolating. He was pacing to and fro 
with an open letter, crushed up in Bis hand, and 
did not for a minute or so observe me. When he 
did, he, ‘with* one convulsive shrieking sob, threw 
himself into my arms, and ‘burst into a passion of 
tears. This relieved him. I laid him gently 
down on a couch, took the letter proffered me by 
his shaking hand, and read it. I copy it almost 
verbatim : * 
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^ To my esteemed friend^ Napoleon J^verrier^ 

* Cher Monsieur, — Before this brief note 
reaches you, th^ long absence of your charming 
daughter, who, as you su])pose, went to shrift this 
morning, according to frequent priictic<3, at the 
Capuchin church, on Monta fliosa, setting out 
abolit eight o’clock, will have alar)ned you. Dis- 
miss your fears, Loverrier. The amiable Adrienne 
is safe with, and will never more bo separated 
from, me. We are indubitably one. I and she 
recognised that fact from tl^e first to bo lier des- 
tiny. It is quite useless, my excellent friend, to 
attempt pursuit. It would be foolish in the ex- 
treme to make an outcry about an affair which, 
however it may bo characterised, is a fait accom- 
j)li, and therefore irremediable. I shall be very 
kind toAvards this superb Aclrieimo. Slio recog- 
nises the iiuqucstionablo fact in its full signifi- 
cance, that I am her destiny ; Avill resign herself 
to the inevitable, attach herself to me, and find 
her consolation in daily increasing love and devo- 
tion to the man who has dared so much to obtain 
her. The truth is I had no choice but to act as- 
I have done. The situation may be tJius briefly 
stated. The rancorous, the savagd jeafousy jmd 
restless suspicions of that contemptible pekiiiy 
Alphonse Mozard, and other causes, rendered ii 
impossible that T should obtain such a glorious 
prize in the bizarre lottery of life as Adrienne 
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legitimately. I must, then, resign that divine 
creature, or compel her to be mine by the only 
mode open to me. Could the decision of any man 
with blood in his veins bo doubtful when such an 
alternative was presented to. him ? 1 did not 

hesitate for a moment. There is nothing more, I 
think, to be said. It will be long, I fear — km: on 
your behalf — before you again see Adrienne in 
Turin. In the mean time console yourself, my 
good Napoleon Leverrier, with the knowledge that 
your beautiful Adrienne is under the protection 
of one who adores her. 

^ Votre serviteur, Henri, Vicomte do Beaure- 
gard, iind your sincere friend. 

^ Postscriptum. — Wo shall probably sail for 
the East in a few days, and Orientalise for three 
or four years.’ 

^ Scoifndrel !’ was tlic exclamation which ground 
itself out through my teeth as I flung down the 
afrocious scrawl. ‘ Scoundrel ! a thousand times 
scoundrel V ^ 

The unfortunate Leverrier unclosed his eyes, 
and motioned to another letter lying on the table. 
I road it. It was an answ^^r received that morn- 
ing from Paris to Alphonse Mozard’s letter of in- 
quiry concerning M. le Vicomte de Beauregard. 
It briefly stated that, from the description given 
of the pretended Vicomte and his valet, the former 
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was one Philippe Manzarcl, the valet his half- 
brother, who squinted frightfully, was slightly 
lame, and had lost the little finger ofliis left hand. 
(The description was exact.) They wore two 
swindlers — accomplished swindlers. . Philippe 
Manzard a married man ; h« had some years 
since espoused a woman possessed of a small for- 
tune, which he had squandered,* and Madame 
Manzard was at that momenf in one of the Paris 
hospitals. Tie had, likely enough, half a dozen 
other wives. The P'rench authorities 'had long 
been on the look-out for him; but ho was in 
some way protected ; his supposed avocation being 
that of a political spy, in which capacity, in con- 
sequence of his clever audacity and surprising 
power of facial disguise, he made himself very 
useful to his powerful patrons, &c. . . . 

Wliat a dreadful business ! My heart bled for 
the father; more for the beautiful, ^ho pure- 
minded pious girl. Good God ! What could be 
done ? How rescue Adrienne from such abhorred 
companionship ? 

M. Levetrier, considerably calmer — the calm 
of a settled despair — nevertheless questioned me 
with his eyes, as if it might bo possible that I 
could suggest hope. * 

^ Is M. Al])honse Mozard at home ?’ I gently 
asked. ‘ I should like to speak with him.' 

A flash of hate shot out from Leverrier's eyes 
at the question, which greatly surprised me. 
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^Yes, yes; he is up-stairs/ was the answer. 

‘ See him if you will. He can give no help. No 
doubt ho rejoices secretly at the ruin, the heart,'" 
the soul, and body ruin which has fallen upon me !’ 

‘ M. Leverrier,* I remonstrated, ‘you are un- 
just, I am Bure,^to the young Mozard. He has a 
kind and feeling heart, I am quite sure.’ » 

‘ Maledictmn upon such a kind and feeling 
heart ! Only half an hour ago he introduced the 

name of Lieutenant-Colonel M , whom I hate, 

detest. But for him the villain Manzard would 
have had no chanc'o of carrying out his ludlish 
project. Adrienne was, I find, accustomed to 
meet him wlien on her way to shrift, or when 
returning from the Capuchin church. Manzard 
know' of that, and laid his plans accordingly. 
Curses, a thousand curses, upon all throe of them ! 
Yes, you will find him up-stairs. He was out 
from early morning, and returned about half an 
hour since, bringing w^th him that letter from 
Paris. I shall be able to speak Avitfi you,’ added 
Leverrier, in a gradually hardening tone of voice, 

‘ when you come down. My heart h turning to 
stone, my nerves to steel. I have work — a father’s 
W'ork — to do before the curtain falls upon a hate- 
ful world, and will do it. I count upon you to aid 
me. Do not be gone long.’ 

I found Alphouso Mozard in by no means such 
distress, such agony of mind, as I had anticipated. 
True, he was agitated, restless; but he could 
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speak of a catastrophe which made my blood boil— • 
I, that knew nothing of Adrienne Leverrier except 
^ by casual sight, and he had been, by his own 
avowal, her devoted lover — with a certain degree 
of calmness, I intimated my surprise, at which 
Alphonse Mozard absolutely hyighod — a forced 
feeble laugh, certainly. 

^ That which is done cannot ba undone, Mon- 
sieur. It is altogether useless to wear one’s heart 
out with vain regrets. Why did tho obstinate 
inexorable fool of a father refuse her to Lieutenant- 

Colonel M Even now he flies into a fury 

at the bare mention of his name. The goad to 
rage is no doubt the sting of self-reproach. It is 
all, all Leverrier’s own fault. He has only him- 
self to blame for the dreadful calamity which has 
befallen.* 

‘I am astonished, M. Alphonse Mozard, at 
your remarks. There may be, there is truth in 
what you say ; but this fjurely is not the time to 
urge it. Neither, permit me to say, was it kirjd 
of you to fling the name of Lieutenant-Colonel 

M in poor Loverrier’s teeth at such a 

moment. Lut enough of this for tlie present. 

I have sought you to know if you think you can, 
through your Paris fritmd, ascertain such particu- 
lars concerning this fiend Manzard as may lead to 
his apprehension ; for capture him I will, if tho 
achievement bo possible. As to his intended 
departure for the East, that is all rubbish.’ 
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^ I quite agree with you in that/ said Alphonse 
Mozard ; ‘ what should such a swindler as he do 
in the East ? Thunder ! he would be more likely 
found in one of the hanUeues of Paris. Yes, I 
will write to my friend, and ask him to search out 
and forward all*'the information obtainable with 
respect to the atrocious scoundrel. I will \L*om- 
municate witlf you dirc'ctly J receive an answer. 
Au reroir, Monsieur.’ 

The coolness of the young man surprised me 
much. I could only account for it on the ground 
of the proverbial licklcncss of young men. Adri- 
enne Leverrier had once inllamod liis fancy ; but 
the fancy had passed, and she was no more to him 
— his grief for her sad fate was scarcely more than 
would be excited by a similar calamity having 
befallen a person of whom he had never before 
heard. Very fortunately, as it proved, I did the 
young m/in gross injustice. He would tranquilly 
await his time of explaufttion. 

I found M. Leverrier, when I rejoined him, 
sitting in his chair, calm, cold, rigid as a statue. 
The paroxysm of rage and despair \f'as over. He 
accepted the gift of a merciless fate with the steel 
stoicism* of ar lied Indian. I knew it was acting, 
melancholy acting, on the part of Leverrier. The 
fire of rage was concealed, not quenched. Beneath 
the calm exterior it burnt fiercely as at first — ay, 
hut the more fiercely for its compression ! 

‘ Adrienne is lost !’ said he ; ^ and with her is 
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gone all of healthful life that I possessed. She 
will be for ever dead to mo, oxcept as the living^ 
dement wliich will feed the flame of vengeance till 
it is slaked in the miscreant’s blood — ’ 

‘ M. Leverrier — ’ 

' Do not preach ; sermons would be thrown 
awaj’ upon me. I shall want yflur official assist- 
ance. It shall bo handsomely rewarded. You 
are poor, and just married — I speak to the point — 
the mission, too, comes strictly within the scope of 
your duties. The Vicomte — Manzard — whatever 
name the villain goes by, steje the jewels ; there 
is no question of that. They arc peculiar, and 
will be easily identified. Convicted of the robbery, 
his abduction of my child — looked upon by the 
judges, as it will bo, as an enormous aggravation 
of his guilt — his sentence cannot be loss than 
imprisonment, with hard labour, for life. Ha, ha ! 

I shall be satisfied with that, since to him it will 
he a hundred times worse than death ! t Certainly 
it will ; that is not a brief tremendous spasm, and 
then silence — darkness, repose for ever — but a 
long life-agpny — a horrible living death to a man 
of luxurious sensuous tastes, with no escape there-. . 
from, no possibility of escape. I shall be, 1 repeat, 
satisfied. Now then, friei^d, set about your 
preparations ; gather all the information that can 
he obtained. Tell Pinelii— he, also, is compara- 
tively poor — that if, through any intelligence he 
can obtain and forward to you, the villain shall be 
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canglit, I will prefsent him with ten thousand 
trancs. That is permitted, as I know. Stop, he 
shall not depend upon a verbal promise ; I will 
write it out,’ added M. Lcvorricr, seizing pen and 
paper. " There it is, M. Giuseppe. Place that in 
the hands of your chief, it will forward our affair. 
There will be no clifEculty about your accompany- 
ing me, or tl\e duration of your absence from 
Turin. Por mo, I shall be ready in a quarter of 
an hour. I have determined to close the estab- 
lishment ; dismiss all my servants. An old French 
soldier — a vidlle jnousiache — domiciled poorly 
enough in Turin, who was decorated by the 
Emperor himself, will remain on the premises. 
He is true as steel, and grateful to mo. No one 
shall know whither I am gone. To the Mozard 
family I have just sent up notice to quit ; Jean 
Saultier will see them out of the house this day 
week. You and I start this evening — within an 
hour, if p\!)ssible. Inaction is insupportable ; I 
am calm whilst acting, or in contemplation of 
action. But inaction would drive mo mad.’ 

^ You have talked yourself out of. breath, M. 
Leverrier. You have gone far to addle my brains. 
However, wo shall find time to reason more coolly 
upon the subject. I, for my part, am quite willing 
to assist you — ’ 

‘ Mcrci, merci, mon brave. I shall not be un- 
grateful.’ 

* The mention of the Mozard family reminds 
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me that Mozard junior writes to-night to a Paris 
friend, soliciting further information concerningf^ 
the Vicomte de Beauregard. Wore it not well to 
await the answer 

‘ No, no, no, no /* was the emphatic reply. 

‘ Tell young Mozard to forward you the letUjr of 
his friend through Phiclli. I hatfalmost forgotten 
to say that I do not wish it to be known to the 
Mozards, or any other persons, not even tp your 
chief, tliat I accompany or shall be with you. It 
is a morbid fancy, perhaps ; but I wish at once to 
die out of the world, to pass a^^ly from its thoughts, 
to be looked upon as one dead. There will he no 
need of my return once that vengeance is satisfied. 
A well-attested notarial document will suflico the 
soldier to ialvc possession, and dispose of the pro- 
perty here as I shall have directed. Now, then, 
let us be busy-— brief !* 

‘ Another moment. Caution — counsel, do not 
breed delay. I am anxious to ascertain how the 
scoundrel could have obtained access to the iron 
box without forcing it Qpen. I can see his apart* 
ments ?’ ^ 

‘ Certainly you can ; but bo quick. Ho h^id • 
the jewels, by whatever means he obtained them.' 

I Was absent abou^ ten minutes only.* 

‘Ijook,’ said I, showing some fragments of 
moulding wax, upon which was the impression, 
more or less perfect, of several keys ; ‘ the man^ , 
and his man — his half-brother — are, no dottbt, 
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adepts in taki^ng impressions of keys in wax. The 
c.rtis not so easily practised as many suppose. My 
surmise was correct. Whilst you were taking your ' 
after-dinner nap, M. lo Vicomte, or his colleague 
— he himself, probably — borrowed your key, and 
took a facsimile of it in wax. That done, the rest 
was easy.’ ' 

have been a cursed imbecile throughout,’ 
was Leverricr’s brief comment. ‘ But the game 
is not finished. ‘‘ Alla (fiornata,^' as you Italians 
say ; and the day will come. The certainty that 
it will flashes throijgh my brain like lightning 
gleams piercing thickest darkness. But, allons ! 
wc have had quite enough of talk ; now let us be 
doing.’ 

I was quickly in possession of all immediately 
obtainable information, and M. Leverrier and I 
took our places in the of the diligence to 

Alessandnia, having previously agreed to be appa- 
rently strangers to each Other, except so far that 
we were fellow-voyagers, bound to Alessandria, 
and to return thence after ^ our business was com- 
pleted. I took several disguises in my large port- 
manteau, inducing a belief in the mind of the 
oflicer at Alest^andria — who examined our luggage 
to ascertain if in them were any articles liable to 
the town or octroi tax — that 1 was a dealer in frip- 
pery, in second-hand theatrical and other habili- 
ments* 
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Alessandria is more a fortress than a ^own ; 
nevertheless, there is much active civilian^Jife 
* within the walls, and nowhere, except perhaps in 
Lombardy, were the Tedcschi hated with a fiercer 
detestation. The Austrians had for a time, in 
accordance with treaty stipulations dictated by the 
victor, formed part of the garrison. They were 
chiefly Croat regiments, and insolent and brutal 
in the extreme. The Austrians, so far as my 
observation has gone, always contrive to render 
foreign domination still more hateful than it must 
always be, by low, vulgar, petty insolences, very 
difficult to bear with even seeming patience. 

We put up at the Victor Emmanuel hotel. 
There was no end of Victor Emmanuels since 
Charles Albert’s renunciation of the crown and 
self-expatriation. Leverrior and I did not present 
ourselves at the hotel together, though frankly 
recognising each other at the general breakfast- 
table on the following morning before a eonsider- 
ahlo number of guests. * I had then assumed a 
French uniform, that of a Sous-Lieutenant in tlfe 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. I could speak French quite 
sufficiently well to pass muster amongst Italians ; 
and I foresaw that the French uniform might 
stand me in good stead. The FrencL. nation was 
the Messiah of nations in the eyes of the Italians. 
It was in that quarter that the day-star of liberty 
— not to be again quenched in blood — would arise. 
Events have since proved that the instinct of the 
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people did not err ; it seldom does. Of course I 
travelled as a private person in plain clothes, 
a common practice. 

I sauntered about the town, looking at both 
sides of the way at once, often passing M. Lever- 
rier similarly engaged. Dinner-time came, and I 
seated myself, as* did Leverrier, at some distance 
from me, amongst the earliest convives. Eagerly 
I scrutinised each new comer, and no question 
that Leverrier did the same, with far more eager 
rampant expectation, morally sure, as we were, that 
the Vicomte was in AJessandria. The rascal was not 
a frequenter of the Vittorio Emanuelo — at least, 
he did not dine there on that day. Well, patience, 
and shuffle the cards. It was unreasonable to expect 
that we should pounce so soon upon our quarry. 

I remained for some time after dinner was over, 
lazily sipping wine, in a sort of weary lassitude, 
though I had intended co call upon a famous hair- 
dresser, whose address had been given me. My 
black curly locks had n6ver resumed their curly 
gioBsiness, their luxuriaiil growth, since I was 
subjected to that accursed tonsure. Something 
ailed them. Marietta worried about' it more than 
I did. Christopher Bertini, the Alessandria artist, 
could, it was said, almost make the hair grow’ 
again on a worn-out horse-brush. Surely, then, 
he might invigorate my crop of hair, how’ever poor 
the soil from which it sprang, liut 1 could call 
upon him any day. 
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So I sat lazily sipping my wine, and wondering^ 
if it would be my good fortune to be entitlq^J^ 
the handsome recomponse promised by Napoleon 
Leverrier. I should be well-backed up from Turin, 
that was quite certain. The promise to pay ten 
thousand francs, in a certain contingency, had 
heated Signor Pinelli’s zeal to a very high temper- 
aturS. At parting, he told me it wpukl be an in* 
delible stigma upon the Turin police if that mon- 
ster of iniquity, the Vicomte, were not, through their 
instrumentality, brought to condign punishment. 

Whilst drowsily musing upon many things, 
ray ear caught the sharp tones of a voice, which I 
at once knew to he a Jew’s. Lolking towards the 
upper end of the table whence the voice came, I 
saw an Israelite deep in conversation with a sub- 
stantial respectable-looking citizen. The subject 
was the relative value of rabies and diamonds. 
The Jew, who boasted of being one of the largest 
dealers in precious stones established ifi Italy, 
asserted that, up to a certmn value, rubies were as 
costly as diamonds. U#der pretence of getting 
nearer to a dish of fine fruit, I shifted my place 
to nearly opposite the speakers, in whoso conversa- 
tion I exhibited much interest, aflbeting to hold 
that the Jew had the begt of the argument, though 
I knew nothing whatever upon the subject. The 
Christian interlocutor soon went away, and the 
Israelite, a very voluble gentleman, continued liis 
discourse, with a self-Hatislietl smile, to me. 
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' I have felt interest/ said I, ‘ in your conver- 
^tion with the monsieur who has just left for an 
especial reason. The colonel of the regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, to which I had the honour 
to belong, will shortly be married to the daughter 
of an ancient hpuse, and he being tolerably rich 
himself, the lady possessed of ten times his wealth, 
is desirous f>f presenting her with a splendid 
coiffure, composed mainly of diamonds and emer- 
alds. M. le (Colonel is not, as I have said, a man 
rolling in riches, and is anxious to obtain the 
gems, — he would havo them set in a coiffure by a 
Parisian artist, at as near as might bo their in- 
trinsic value. Ae has commissioned me, and, no 
doubt, others, to inquire^ during my furlough, as 
to where such articles can be purchased at the 
lowest cost.’ 

The eyes of the Israelite sparkled with mirth 
as I spoke. 

‘\our M. le. Colonel,’ said he when I had 
done, ^is, I. can believe, a clover soldier. Ho 
'could, I daresay, skilMly circumvent an armed 
enemy, but not the man who ^shall sell him 
precious gems. How will he know that the 
diamonds^ , the emeralds, are ofiFered to him at 
their intrinsic value? .]t is nonsense — folly! 
Now, I have diamonds and emeralds to sell ; hut 
your colonel shall not have them at their intrinsic 
value. I can make profit of my merchandise with- 
out telling such abominable lies as that. How 
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much money, now,’ added the dew, in a serioj^ 
tone — ' how much money, now, has M. le Colonel 
to spend in jewels T 

My answer was, that I could not of my own 
positive knowledge say anything about that, but I 
had no doubt he had a handsomt? sum at his dis- 
posifl. Besides, it being well known that ho was 
upon the point of espousing a ricti heiress, his 
means of raising money were not restricted. 

^ That is true — that is clear,’ said M. Jacobs, 
He handed me his card across the table. ‘ That 
is very true. Well, I told you I have diamonds 
and emeralds, beautiful, superb gems, and I am 
even now striking a bargain for still finer ones, 
which I shall buy cheap, 0 very — very cheap,’" 
added the Jew, rubbing his hands gleefully to- 
gether ; ' but which I tell you candidly, 1 shall 
not sell cheap. I am an honest merchant, M. le 
Sous-Lieutenant, because to bo honest-rthat is, 
pretty fair honest, you know — is the way to get 
moneys. Lying is ba(j^ in trade. * I shall servo 
your colonel be1|fcer than any one else, though I do 
not pretend / will not make a good profit out of 
him.’ 

I said his candour was admira'ble, *and ad- 
verted to tho purchase he was about to make. 
Were they such extraordinarily brilliant gems? 
M. Jacobs should think they were. He would 
not say unrivalled gems, but of very superior 
quality indeed. 
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was shown some yesterday,’ said T, ‘ by a 
gentleman who had heard that I was commissioned 
to make/ or at least to negotiate, such a purchase- 
They were fine gems and 1 described some of 
those of which Leverrier had been robbed. 

The dew stared with both his dark Asian eyes 
as I was speaking. 

‘ What kinS of a man was he that showed you 
those jewels Y he asked. 

I described M. lo Vicomte. 

‘Ah! that is i\pt my man; and yet it is 
strange ! Some friend perhaps. Did ho say where 
you might find him ?’ 

*No; I was pressed for time and forgot to 
ask. Perhaps you could tell me Y 

M. Jacobs laughed merrily. 

‘ To })e sure I could, and to be sure 1 won’t. 
But you cannot have seen the proprietor of the 
gems. Ah ! what a nose that man has I it is so 
long that it falls do'vu ovbr his chin. A most ex- 
traordinary nose — a great affliction, h(i told me. 
A queer-looking man besides that one of his eyes 
• the right one, is set, does not move, and always 
seems to be piercing you through like a sword. 
There is soiiukhing strange ^about Signor Palza.’ 

" Signor Palza ! Is that his name ?’ 

As to that, I cannot say; he so called him- 
self to me ; I know no more than that. But let 
us speak of business. When shall I show you 
the jewels ?’ 
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^ When will you have them in your possess^.#*’^ 
* In an hour — two liours at farthest/ 

^ Here, if you like, this evening ; I shall i^t 
go out.’ 

^ That will do. Palza and I, when have 
linislied the transaction, that isf wdieii 1 have the 
jewSLs, lie the money, shall go for an hour to have 
a glass for luck, at the Cafe Santa Lucia ; when I 
leave him I will come to you. But, M. lo Sous- 
Lieuteuant,’ added the Jew, ^you have not told 
me your name!* ^ 

‘ St. Evremont, a needy offshoot of the great 
Languedoc family.’ 

Mt is a fine name, St. Evremont; and as to 
riches,’ added Jacobs, with a humorously sardonio 
smile. ‘ does not every French conscrit carry a field- 
marshars baton in his knapsack ? Adieu for the 
present ; it is now four o’clock ; in just three hours 
1 will return.’ • 

Corpo di Bacco ! I hftd struck, almost by acci- 
dent, a brilliant trail ! Leverrier would get back 
his jewels, save that one priceless jewel of hif| 
heart, more precious to him than all tlie mines - 
Golconda. Ihit the recovery of the plunder was 
hut a secondary consideration. The first, *to secure 
the robber, the ravisher, and drag him to infamy 
and punishment. How could that be compassed 9 
Quite clearly, the practiced rogue had passed the 
jewels into another’s possession. The Vicomte 
had a longish, not unhandsome nose, but the 
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'>i5ijrmouB proboscis spoken to by M. Jacobs, to 
saynbtliiiig of the set immovable eye, was quite 
cojiclusivo that the man with whom the astute 
Israelite was about to conclude a transaction was 
not the Vicomte, otherwise Manzard. But he 
could not be far<\)ff. By tracking his agent he 
might be unearthed, cunning fox as he was. 
Would it be whll to acquaint Leverricr with the 
discovery I had made, disclose to him the im- 
proved situation in which we stood ? I decided 
not to do so. He was too rash and impulsive : 
I would act alone, for the present, at all events. 

I touched the sonnetto on the table. A waiter 
answ’ered the summons, of whom I asked where- 
abouts the Cafe Santa Lucia was situated. 

' In the Grand Piazza, monsieur. It is a new 
establiKliment, named after the victory obtained 
last year by Carlo Alberto over the Austrians. 
Monsieur^jWill easily find it. We have all French 
tongues in our heads at Alessandria.’ 

. In the crowded state of the hotel, with a con- 
stant stream of persons pouring in and out, the 
. change of disguise which I deemed it expedient to 
adopt was not noticed. I passed 'out, cloaked, 
sashed, hatted; feathered, moustached aid bearded, 
having a good deal the appearance of a dashing 
brigand of the Abruzzi, unquestioned. It was a 
picturesque costume, much affected by the gay 
youth pf Italy at that time. The disguise was so 
complete that I passed Leverrier, just as^I emerged 
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from the hotel, without beiug recognised, although;^ 
as it chanced, I trod upon his toes, and he looked 
at me angrily, full in the face, as he growled out, 
‘ Sacre tonnerye !’ My apology was made by a 
bow, not by speech, and I hurried on. 

A showy well-frequented pla«c w^as the Cafe 
Santfe Lucia. The guests were a variously cos- 
tumed crowd, as was generally tbft case with a 
promiscuous assemblage in any considerable Italian 
city. The smoko emitted by at least two hundred 
cigars so darkened the room that the domino and 
other players had called for lights, which gleamed 
through the tobacco-clouds likt^ flickering stars 
through an English fog. I could not discover M. 
Jacobs, or the man with the nose ; but when my 
eyes had become accustomed to the place, I looked 
and searched eagerly in every direction. Th<?y 
had not arriv(^d, and I seated myself almost imme- 
diately opposite the chi^f entrance from the Piazza. 
There wore other entraufik^s at the bacjk, which I, 
was not at the time awK*o of. I waited with as 
much patience as I was master of for considerably 
more than ali hour, and Avas fast coming to the 
conclusion that M. Jacobs and his friend had 
changed their mind — had gone to some other place 
to baptise their bargaih ‘ for luck.’ 

I was just rising to leave, having been there 
nearly tw^o hours, when that peculiar voice, raised 
higher than usual, and rot far behind me, struck 
my ear — the voice unmistakably of M. le Vicomte 
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<k Beauregard. I sprang to my feet, and turned 
sMiply towards the spot where the speaker would 
be. My eyes fell upon M. Jacobs and Signor 
* Palza, the man with the nose and the fixed eye. 
He was still spealdng, and the voice WJis indis- 
putably that of the robber. The face that of a man 
I had never seen before — never ! I was confounded. 
Could two petsons possess such exactly similar 
peculiar voices ? Or might it be that this fellow 
^as Philippe Manzard’s twin brother? I had 
heard of wonderful feature-resemblances in such 
cases ; and might not it occasionally be tbe same 
with voices ? Possibly ; I was no physiologist. I 
drew near Jacobs and his friend, who were playing 
at dominoes. There were several lookers-on beside 
myself. I did not heed the game ; 1 was studying 
the nose. Could it be an artificial protruberanco, 
a cunningly-contrived disguise ? No ; I examined 
it tbrougli a largtily-rnagnifying eyeglass ; there was 
no appearance of a join-~«^ot the faintest. Then 
the fixed immovable eye i Yes ; but the voice ! 

A ridiculous angry feeling grew upon me. My 
fingers itched to have a hearty grab^^at the nose. 
That would decide if it was false or not, or the 
deuce w^ould be in it. The friend of the ypung 
Mozard in Paris had said l!hat Philippe Manzard 
was reniurkayy clever at facial changes. Perhaps 
he possessed a power of fixing one of his eyes. 
Ho was about the same height and figure gene- 
rally, as I could judge whilst he was sitting. The 
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longer I contemplated the nose, the more eager I 
became to seize it and give it a vigorous wreflSh. 
Yet, if the nose should prove to be genuine, the 
consequences would be awkward. Not very; there 
could be no doubt that if not the actual robber, 
he was in collusion with the tlifcf who stole M. 
LevSrrier’s jewels. I had a good mind to risk it, 
and should have done so in another ^ninute, there 
and then, had not Jacobs and his friend, their 
game being finished, rose to leave. That w^as well. 

I had an under-subsidiary game to play in the 
interest of my client, which too much publicity, 
with mob uproar,' would fatally mar. 

I followed Jacobs and Jjong Nose closely, my- 
self unrecognised, into the street. They were 
very merry, Long Nose particularly so. Ho talked 
loudly, gleefully ; the chink of the Jew’s gold was, 
no doubt, in his ears. He was slightly lame — 
slightly lame, and wuth the same voiije as the 
Vicomte’s ! A double ccrincidence like that could 
not but be believed in, spito of the fixed eye and 
the monstrously (3longated proboscis. I would not 
lose sight of the gentleman, and, whatever the . 
consequence, I would have a hearty pull at the nose ! 

^ I have an appointment at * the* Vittoria 
Emanuelo,’ said M. Jacobs ; and Long Nose shook 
hands at the Strada Pepoli, leading at a right 
angle from the Piazza. ‘I shall see you in the 
morning.’ 

* Permit me, Signor Palza/ said I, suddenly 
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•making a clutch at his nose — ‘ permit me, Signor 
PhI!3a, but I don’t think that nose belongs to you. 
Corpo di Bacco, I was right ! See, it is in my 
hand, M. Ic A^icomte de Beauregard, aliaft Philippe 
Manzard !’ 

The wrench «vas a tremendous one, tearing 
away the artfully-contrived adhesive substance® by 
which it had ‘been attached, with such violence 
that the blood spurted out in jets. The fellow 
himself was dumbfounded, paralysed. 

‘ Come,’ said I, ‘ the farce is over ; the next 
scene — the next to tlie last — will he highly tragic, 
the last most so of all. Unfix that gimlet eye, M. 
le Vicomte ; its role is played out.’ 

'I do not understand,’ said M. Jacobs, whose 
saffron cheeks indicated much disquietude of mind ; 
^ I don’t understand. What’s all this ?’ 

‘ It is ver}^ easy to understand. Signor Palza 
perfectly understands it. ‘The jewels you have 
purchased, and, I fear, have paid for, were stolen 
a few Jays since from the domicile of Napoleon 
Leverrier, jeweller of the Piazza del Po, Turin, 
where they were deposited for security in an iron 
box. Justice will compel you to deliver them up. 
If Signor -Palz^a were not for the moment tongue- 
tied, he would tell 3 ^ou he* knows me very well, 
and that I am one of the agents of police at Turin, 
also Sous-Lieutenant St. Evremont, a needy scion 
of the great Languedoc family at your service, 
Monsieur Jacobs !’ 
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^Ah!’ screamed the half-demented Israelite, 
springing round as if rotatory motion had been, 
suddenly communicated to him, whilst hot beads^ 
of perspiration broke out upon his clammy fore- 
head. ‘I do not comprehend. It is vertigo. 
Villain! robber !’ he fiercely ejaculated, as his 
eye rested upon the Vicomte, ami darting at him 
like a tiger, ‘ where are my moneys — my eighty 
thousand francs ? Give them tcf me, or I will 
have your heart’s blood !’ 

^Ask this man, this officer,* exclaimed the 
Vicomte in terror — ^ ask this man, this officer, to 
let me go with you to the hoJel where I am staying, 
and you shall have the eighty thousand francs, M. 
Leverrier bis jewels, and no harm will have been 
done.’ 

'Ah, that is reasonable, Monsieur TOfficier, 
quite reasonablii. Let us go to his hotel. 1 get 
my eighty thousand francs — I will have them, or 
his heart’s blood,’ he* interrupted, with a ferocious 
glare at the Vicomte.** ' And the signor who has 
been robbed — ah, villain! — ^will regain his dia- 
monds, his emeralds. It is reasonable ; let us 
set about it.’ 

' It is far from reasonable, M. Jacobs, from my 
point of view. The majesty ofyustiee must be 
vindicated — ’ 

'To the inferno with the majesty of justice! 
Does not the man, thc^villain who has got my 
eighty thousand francs, I will have them, or tear 
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his heart out — doesn’t he offer amends, restitution ? 
,Holy Ahraham, why shall Christian mens ask 
more ?’ 

‘ Signor Palza must go with me in the first 
instance, M. Jacobs, to the Vittorio Emanuelo 
Hotel ; he will there see M. LeVerrier ; of whom he 
stole the jewels— 

‘ No, no, no !’ gasped the abject Vicomte, press- 
ing my arm, ^ spare me that ! it can do no good. 
The money I give up, the jew els I give up ; what 
more can I say ?’ 

The Israelite was indignant that I would not 
agree to such equitable terms. If he were re- 
couped his eighty thousand francs, M. Leverrier 
obtained possession of his jewels, what in the name 
of Moses and all the prophets would the majesty of 
justice have to complain of? 

Of course I w^as deaf to all that nonsense. 

* This person goes with me,’ said I, ‘ to the 
Vittorio Emanuelo Hotel. 'M. Jacobs, do you 
hold him By the other arm,gind prevent the possi- 
bility of his escape horn our clutches ; should ho 
do 'SO, your eighty thousand francs will he lost, 
for certain as death you will have to 'restore the 
jewels to M. Leverrier.’ 

*He eacape!’ screamed the Jew, seizing le 
Vicomte’s arm with a grasp ol steel ; ‘ lot him try 
to escape — ha, ha ! I have him tight. ^ Kobber ! 
villain !’ again burst forth M. Jacobs, with 
volcanic rag<^, * I will have ruy eighty thousand 
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francs or yonr heart’s blood, by holy Abraham, 
I will/ 

We moved onward, and had not gone fifty paces 
when the Vicomto, again pressing my arm, said in 
a trembling whisper, ^Cannot this matter be 
arranged ? I have close upon five thousand francs 
in my pocket ; they shall be your% M. Jacobs shall 
have^ his money, Leverrier his jewels, if you will 
permit my escape/ * 

‘ Five hundred thousand francs would not 
bribe me to let you go ! There is, there may be, 
I surmise nothing, all * wall depend upon M. 
Leverrier — there may be, 1 iSay, an opening for 
compromise. You know to what I allude ?’ 

‘ I do not,’ replied the scoundrel, looking as if 
he meant what he said ; he had dropped the 
set eye. ^ I do not, by all that’s sacred, I do 
not.’ 

‘ It is well ; you soon will know, then/ 

The under-subsidiary plot before spoken of, 
which I was anxious to pl^in successfully, Vas this : 
I was desirous of ascertaining the whereabouts of 
the unfortunate Adrienne, of restoring her to the 
still more unfortunate father, with as little scandal 
as possible, Leverrier, when the first tempest of 
rage and grief had passed, would hlc'^s me for so 
acting. Ho was wealfliy ; they could choose their 
place of rest w’here no sneering sarcasms, no 
barbed tongues could reach to vex them. Poor 
Adrienne ! 
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We were shown af my request into a private 
room. 

•*I go, M. Jacobs,’ said I, "to inform 
Levemer that the robber is captured, that the 
jewels carried off are now in this room, in your 
temporary possession, M. Jacobs — ' 

"Don’t mod: me, M. TOfficier; my blood is 
already on fire. Tell him all can be arrofiiged 
quietly, yes, quietly ; above all, that I shall have 
my eighty thousand francs, and he, respectable 
plundered gentleman, his jewels.’ ^ 

" M, Jacobs, I repeat that your only real chance 
of ever again seeing* those eighty thousand francs 
is your keeping fast hold of Signor Palza. I shall 
not b(^ gone more than two or three nunutes, and 
need not for a moment lose sight of the door of 
this room.’ 

" Don’t be afraid. I Jet him go I will have 
my eighty thousand francs or his heart’s blood.’ 

Not putting too much faith in that positive 
declaration of M. Jacobs, feeling sure, as I did, 
that Philippe Man/.ard would, immediately I loft 
the room, offer to give him back immediately 
the eighty thousand francs as welf as the five 
thousand he boasted of having in his pockets, 
might e^^en • suggest that Jacobs might keep 
the jewels, upon condition that he aided or 
connived at his (Manzard’s) escape, I took the 
liberty of softly locking the door on the outside ; the 
bolt of the lock, strange to say for an Italian lock, 
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moving easily. I then hastened toM. Leverijer’s 
room to break the news, and endeavour to per- 
suade him to act as I should dictate, with prudence. 

I might as sensibly have applied a match to a 
powder-barrel, and bogged it not to explode. 
Loverrier had no sooner comproficnded the sub- 
stance of what I had to say, namejy, that I had 
seized the Vicomto, and that he was in the next 
room but two in the corridor, than he rushed past 
me, and, before I could come up with him, had 
flown like a furious tiger at tt^) Vicomte’s throat, 
pouring upon him a torrent of maledictions, inter- 
spersed with shouts of ^ My daughter ! Give mo 
my child, my jewels ! Eobbor, villain, ravisher I 
Give them to me, or I will strangle you.* 

I verily believe he would have strangled the 
unnerved ex- spy, for he %aB a very strong man, 
and passion must have trebled his natural strength. 
It required the utmost exertion on the •part of 
Jacobs and myself to unloose his hold of the 
robber and separate them. Leverrier fell back* 
into a chair, qxhaustod for a moment with rage 
and exertion. 

know nothing of Adrienne, of^Mdlle. Le- 
verrier,’ sullenly rejoined the prisoner, directly he 
could speak. ‘ Why ain I asked for her ?* 

Leverrier, as the audacious felon uttered these 
words, would have leapt at him again had he not 
been forcibly restrained. He could only again 
hurl at his detested enemy a hurrioaiio of curses, 

s 
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exhjttistive, I should think, of the resources, in 
that respect, of the French language. 

^ Philippe Manzard, otherwise M. le Vicomte,* 
said I, ‘ you are in the toils. There is but one 
faint gleam of a chance for you, which is the 
restoration of M^lle. Leverrier to her father. The 
jewels we havp safe enough/ 

‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed the irascible Israelite, 
with a groan, at the -mention of jewels ; ‘ yes, yes, 
restore the young lady to her father, and my 
moneys to mo, or,cby holy Abraham, I will have 
your heart’s blood ; now, here, in this room.’ 

‘ I know nothing of Mdlle. Leverrier,* sullenly 
persisted the prisoner. 

‘ Fool ! Idiot as well as rufiBan !* I exclaimed. 
‘ Did I not read the fiendish letter you sent to M. 
Leverrier, in which you boasted of the unfortunate 
young lady’s abduction, declared in the insolence 
of a de^^lish triumph that you were her destiny, 
and were about t.o depart for the East with her ?’ 

A strange wild light flashed from the fellow’s 
eyes, giving a totally changed ex;gression to his 
face. 

‘ M. Leverrier, then, received that letter,* ho 
said slowly, mechanically,: his look had become 
retrospective. He was meditating, I felt sure, 
some artful subterfuge. ‘ That letter was re- 
ceived; I doubted it — had, indeed, forgotten the 
circumstance. Let me see. Give me a few 
minutes to reflect.’ 
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So saying, he laid his head upon the table, hxs 
face covered with his clasped hands* 

^Yes, villain,’ said M. Jacobs, 'and reflect 
well ! Reflect that I shall have my eighty thou* 
sand francs, or, by holy Abraham, I will have 
your heart’s blood; here and^now, in this very 
room*’ 

The Vicomte’s decision was quickly arrived at, 
his course resolved upon. 

‘ We may settle this unpleasant affair after all. 
What if I restore Mdlle. Adpenno, and that I shall 
be able to prove beyond the possibility of dispute 
or cavil that she is now at this moment as pure, 
immaculate as when M. Leverrier last saw her — 
supposing I can do this, what shall be my re- 
ward ?’ 

‘ He is a liar,’ groaned Leverrier ; ' a veritable 
son of Satan, the father of lies ! Take him to 
prison. His very presence, to hear him speak, 
stifles, poisons me. Away with him !’ 

The Jew hastily interposed : 

* My dear monsieur, you are not reasonable ! 
He says he can restore your daughter unsoiled in- 
character. That is excellent news for you and 
for me. You will h%ve your dear child and your 
jewels, I my eighty thousand francs. The offer 
is reasonable ; and what good will it do us to send 
the rascal to prison ?’ 

' 1 now,’ said the Vicomte, ' make a proposition 
•--a final toe, on my part, from which I will not 
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recede one hair’s-breadth. It is this. If I inform 
M. Leverrier where his daughter may be found, 
command her to return homo with him — without 
which she will not, for, as I wrote, I am her des- 
tiny, which is no fault of mine, it is an infatua- 
tion — and it is proved to his satisfaction that she 
is as chaste as when she left her father’s house, I 
shall claim as reward forty thousand francs, half 
the sum I received from M. Jacobs.’ 

‘ Half of my eighty thousand francs, accursed 
villain !’ screamed Ja^pbs, starting up and stamp- 
ing with fury. * Is the scoundrel mad ?’ 

^ No, no ; I mean forty thousand francs to be 
paid out of M. Leverrier’s purse.’ 

* Ah ! that is another thing. Death of my 
life!’ added Jacobs, subsiding again into expect- 
ant disquietude, ‘ I thought he was gone mad. 
It is a reasonable offer, Monsieur Leverrier ; take 
it. My head is cooler than yours. If — if — he 
can do what he promises, not else, you understand. 
It is reasonable . I do not say the forty thousand 
francs is reasonable — forty thousand devils ! — no ; 
it is not reasonable. Still, when one’s head is in 
the lion’s mouth, it is best to draw it out, even by 
suffering a few smart bites.’ ,, 

‘It is understood that if my terms are accepted 
ho charge with respect to the jewels or any other 
matter is to be pressed against me.’ 

* Certainly not,* exclaimed the restless Israelite ; 
<not one word to be breathed concerning the 
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jewels, or my having bought them. That is quite 
understood.’ 

* If we come to terms,’ continued the Vicomte, 
‘ the terms must be written down, and subscribed 
by all parties. That is a primary condition. For 
my part, I further promise never again to go near, 
or see, write to, or otherwise communicate with 
MSlIe. Adrienne. She shall not ^ know where to 
find or to address me. She will then be freed 
from her infatuation in time, which, moreover, as 
I have said, is not my fault.’ 

There was an indescribaj^ly taunting insolence 
in the scoundrel’s tone, which sorely tempted me 
to knock him down. The Jew was scarcely less 
aggravating with his eternal ^ Ah ! yes, that is 
reasonable ; very reasonable. It will be all right 
at last. I shall have my eighty thousand francs,’ 
&c. Philippe Manzard saw he had the distracted 
father on the hip. 

It was impossible to avoid compliance with 
the villain’s conditions.* I was a consenting party. 
Provided no absolute injustice is i)ormitted/ a 
latitude of action, unknown to English detective 
officers, is allowed agents of police in Italy.’ 
Finally M. Leverrier gloomily acquiesced. Wjlfit*- 
ing materials were brought into the room, 

M. Jacobs set about drawing up the acdord wiw' 
cheerful alacrity. This was going on when c®# 
of the waiters of the establishment entered the 
room, and placed a slip of paper in my hand. I 
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^lanced at it, from that to Manzard's face, whose 
countenance suddenly foil. 

‘ ^ign nothing, M. Loverrier, till I return ; 
and both of you take care that the prisoner has no 
chance of slipping through your fingers.’ 

I was absent but two or three minutes ; flung 
wide open the ddor as I returned, exclaiming 
with a shout, 

' t 

^ Your daughter, Monsieur; Lieutenant-Colonel 

M , that daughter’s husband, and M. Mozard 

junior !’ 

The next momopt the charming Adrienne, 
richly attired as a bride should bo, and looking 
inexpressibly beautiful and happy, was in her 
nearly fainting father’s arms! For some time 
all was confusion, delirium-^exclamations without 
meaning, questions to which no one waited for an 
answer. Enough, that it was felt that, as by a 
glorious coiJip de theatre — a scene of darkness and 
death, haunted by horror and dread, was changed 
to a glittering palace, whdre all was light, joy, the 
air. resounding with delicious music, and laden 
with the perfume of flovrers. 

Beside that of the thoroughly baffled ruffian, 
who was laigh fainting with fear as Leverrier was 
with rapture,' one melanchply phiz bore a* very 
unsympathetic expression, that of the again much 
^lisquieted Israelite. In what way would this 
sudden transformation scone affect his chance of 
recovering his precious money ? from which point 
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of view only the tableau-vivant before him WRS 
interesting. A few minutes before he had made* 
sure of reclutching the treasure he had^Bashly 
parted with ; but now things seemed to be taking 
an ugly turn for him. That these thoughts were 
passing through his mind, needed not the confir- 
mation of the fierce threat grcwrled out between 
his» teeth, as he gazed with fiery hate at the 
prisoner, • 

* Villain ! child of the devil ! I will have your 
heart’s blood or my moneys — here, on this spot, 
now!’ 

t 

Whilst all these ecstatic gratulations are going 
on, I shall have time to explain how such 
unexpected denouement came about, 

Le Vicomte de Beauregard, otherwise Philippe 
Manzard, had formed a plot to carry off, mih the 
aid of his half-brother, Adrienne Levenier, 
whom he was held ^in unqualified abhorrenSa* 
He knew that perfectly jieell, and he luxuriated in 
the anticipation of a full measure of revenge. As 
the reader is aware, Mozard junior and Lieut.-, 
Colonel — suspected the ‘Vicomte’ of con-, 
templating the atrocious outrage, and strict sur- 
veillance was kept over the movoments of the 
scoundrel and his pAteudod valet. By so acting 
their suspicion grew to cfjjtainty, and a charming 
counterplot was improvised, which w;puld not only 
discomfit the ‘ Vicomte,’ but make lit; Lieut,- 
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Colonel M , causelessly r^rded with such 

disfavour by M. Leverrier, the nappiest of men, 
besides giving him an inevitable claim upon the 
jeweller 's good-will as the rescuer of his beloved 
Adrienne from worse than death. Of course the 
young lady was in the counterplot, or she could 
scarcely have spoken so openly of her intention to 
go to the Capuchin church at so early an hour.' 

M. le Vicomte’s plan is perfected. He has 
the jewels safe to-day ; to-morrow he will have 
the scornful lady at his mercy. He wrote the 
letter which reached Leverrier and intrusts to an 
acquaintance, whom he charges to post it, should 
he not by eleven o’clock in the forenoon receive 
orders to the contrary. That done, his prepara- 
tions are complete, his success all but achieved. 
A post-chaise will be at an indicated spot which 
la belle Adrienne must necessarily pass on her 
way to the Capuchin church. What, then, so 
easy as for two strong men »to seize a weak girl, 
stifle her Sries with a gag, and whirl her away, 
whither no one could trace or find her, till such 
time as Le Vicomte, satisfied of his triumph and 
grown tired of his victim, should indicate to her 
father or friends where she might be met with and 
recovered?- 

A very clever plot, no question of that, the 
element of success only being required to make it 
perfect* The decisive moment is close at hand. 
The post-chaise, the driver of which has been 
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heavily fee*d, is *^ the appointed place, on Del 
Monte, at some "tance from where Adrienne 
to be pounced upon ; and Le Vicomte, witja hie 
half-brother, are snugly concealed. I kiiw the 
spot well — just the place for the consummation 
of the deed of villany in contemplation. They are 
brimful of glee, are the two heartfess conspirators. 
The approach of Adrienne — a vision of Paradise — 
as, rosily flushed by walking up the steep ascent, 
and tremulous maiden fears as to the result of 
the adventure she has challenged, she nears the 
spot, excites in them no remorse, no pity. They 
only know and feel that th^ir victim is uncon- 
sciously walking into the trap set for her. 

Well, that would bo so, Messieurs Manzard 
and Deslandes, were it not that there aro other 
watchers besides your amiable selves but a few 
yards off. They are as eager as you. One wears 
the uniform of a lieutenant-colonel of Carabineers, 
the other, by his dress»and dancing blue eyes, you 
would guess to be a i^llicking young French 
gentleman, and you would be right. Both have 
formidable cudgels in their hands, and, if we may 
judge by the 'firm clutch with which they are held, 
they intend to use them, and by no means after a 
gentlq fashion. 

The maiden reaches, is passing the hiding- 
place of the exulting rascals, and they both leap 
into the road, confront, and lay hold of her. * It’s 
of no use fluttering your wings against the bars, 
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my pretty bird. You are caug^ and that pretty 
pipe of yours is easily stopped^ 

B(eaven and earth — how is this ? The pretty 
bird irmot caught, her pretty pipe not silenced, 
her merry, half-sobbing laugh, from excitement, 
is ringing in their ears — an accompaniment to sick- 
ening sensations, if the craniums of each had 
been smashed in, which was not very far from the 
fact, and they t themselves are lying on the hard 
flinty path, whilst two terrible fiends — one in the 
dress of a lieutenant-colonel — are belabouring 
them with cudgels till they howl loudly for mercy. 
They are ordered to* got up and be ofiT, and are 
unmercifully kicked along till they reach the post- 
chaise. They are more dead than alive ; and are 
warned never again, as they value their worthless 
lives, to make their appearance within a hundred 
leagues of Turin. They are then driven off by 
the almost equally seared proprietor of the vehicle. 

A few hours after, th« charming Adrienne 

Leverrier*is the wife of^M. le Colonel M , 

Mozard junior having the magnanimity to witness 
the marriage. No wonder that he showed such 
apparently unaccountable when I was 

condoling with him upon the unhappy young 
lady^s abduction by the infamous Vicomte, who, I 
may remark, would not Iftive been allowed to 
escape, had it been but tolerably certain that he 
had stolon Leverrier’s jewels. 

It was deemed advisable, in view of the 
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strange animosity felt by Leverrier, of late, 

towards the Lieutenant-Colonel M- , to defer ^ 

informing him of the marriage till such ^ime 
had elapsed — two or three days would quitd**euiSc0 
— that, whateTer his distaste to the union, he 
should not, for his daughter’s sake, appeal to the 
law to procure its nullification, m undoubtedly he 
worfd have done, under the provisions of the Code 
Napoleon. • 

Judge, then, of their dismay, when young 
M. Mozard, who knew where to find them, called 
to say that Leverrier had closed his establishment 
and gone off, no one knew whither, but avowedly 
never to return, under the impression that his 
idolised child had been carried off by the soi^ 
disant Vicomte Beauregard. Adrienne was over- 
whelmed with grief, and something like remorse ; 
active inquiries were at once set on foot; and, 
finally, Signor Pinelli informed them that M. 
Leverrier, myself, and probably the Vicomte, 
would be found at Akssandria, at the Victor 
Emmanuel Hotel, he having about an hour pre- 
viously received a letter from me. 

The story is told. There is, I believe, nothing 
more to explain as regards the interesting persons 
who £gure therein, I have, however, a^ew words 
to add concerning th^ Vicomte and M. Jacobs. 

"Now, M. Jacobs/ said I, with sternness, "you 
and I are not wanted here. You will please to 
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deliTer np to M, Leverrier the jewels now in your 
^possession; I do not say fraudulently in your 
possi^ssion — that you Imew they were stolen gems 
— thou"^h the ridiculously low price points to that 
conclusion. However that may be, and I am not 
a judge of primamotor, you have the stolen jewels 
about you, and must deliver them up to M. Lever- 
rier. He will give you, no doubt, a formal receipt 
for them.’ * 

* Ah, but my eighty thousand francs, honest 
moneys, which I have paid for the cursed jewels. 
Who shall give me them back 

‘ That is quite another affair, of which we will 
talk presently. In the mean time, surrender the 
jewels, or I shall be obliged to take you into cus- 
tody ; you will then be searched, and the jewels 
taken from you by force. Be advised. Do that 
with a tolerable grace which you will else be com- 
pelled to do.’ 

^Holy Abraham!’ exclSimed the half-frantic 
Jew, tearing his hair and gnashing his teeth, 
^ was ever a man so persecuted, plundered, robbed, 
massacred ? Villain ! if I do not got my eighty 
thousand francs, I will have your heaft’s blood I’ 

In the end the jewels were all delivered up, 
though the process was a long and, to the rampant 
Israelite, an excruciating one. The parting with 
each jewel was like wrenching out one of his teeth, 
he alternately whining and cursing in a most 
distracted fashion. 
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* Now, M. le Vicomte de Beauregard/ said I, ' 
‘ do you intend returning the eighty thoj^sand 
francs to M. Jacobs, or must the officers of^stice 
take charge of them ?’ 

‘No officers of justice !’ screamed the Jew. 

‘ Give them to me ; they are miftie ; I will have 
them, or your heart’s blood ! Come now to the 
hotel. Give the moneys to me, and^I will be your 
good friend,* added Jacobs, in a wheedling tone, 

‘ come.’ 

The ‘ Vicomte’ thought it best to comply. The 
Israelite recovered his eighty thousand francs 
short of the five thousand which Manzard had in 
his pocket. Manzard was then, much to his 
astonishment, conducted to prison, tried in due 
course of time for tho robbery, convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life with hard 
labour. 



CHAPTEB VII. 


I AM ORDERED TO LONDON. 

The Gr^at fexliibition in Hyde Park, London, 
1851, made, Englishmen need scarcely be told, a 
great sensation, a mighty stir in the continent of 
Europe. The excitement was great, and all but 
universal, not only in commercial artistic circles, 
but society generally. It was to be the inaugura- 
tion of a new era of universal peace and perennial 
brotherhood. 

There was, however, a serious aspect of the 
matter to continental governments. There were 
known to be in England, the land of free asylum, 
and chi(^tly concentrated, in London, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of political refugees. Hun- 
dreds, thousands, of men imbued with the same 
principles could, it was thought, in many instances 
make the Exhibition, and the low, efiarges for the 
voyage to and fro, a pretext for visiting their 
exiled friends ; and favoured by the excej/lional 
institutions of England, which rigorously forbid 
domiciliary visits and police espionage in families, 
concoct at leisure, and in perfect safety, subver- 
sive schemes directed against their native govern* 
ments. 
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This notion was entertained by the cabinets of 
continental Europe without exception^nlep® ' 
Switzerland be an exception — and led to^ deter- 
mination, communicated to me by Signor PineUi 
in a long conversation. 

* I have sent for you,* said the chief, ‘ to give 
you instructions in a rather important matter. 
You are ordered to London, anl your sojourn 
there may extend over several months.* 

‘ To London ? For what purpose, for what 
object ?* 

* To watch the doings, treasure up the sayings, 
of the refugees there. Italian refugees will require 
your principal, but not exclusive, attention. There 
is a bond of political freemasonry which unites 
revolutionists of all countries. It will be well, 
therefore, that you mix freely with them all, especi- 
ally the French. I think,’ added Signor Pinelli, 
with kind consideration, * your wife and child may 
accompany you,* • 

We — myself, wife, and infant son — embarked 
at Genoa in the Santa Theresa, a schooner bou:fd 
direct for Southampton, England, on the 12th of 
April 1851, in order that wo might roach London 
in time for the opening of the Exhibition. 

The Hotel Sabloniero, Leicester-square, Lon- 
don, where had been advised to take up our 
abode, excellent as it was, did not quite suit us ; 
and, after a few days* sojourn there, we removed 
to quieter lodgings in Cranbourne-street, 
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* The French and Italian firms, to which I was 
supposed to be aflSiliated, made a highly creditable 
appearance at the Palais de Cristal. The agents 
were well instructed. I knew very well that they 
had been advised \ was one of themselves, though 
operating in a different sphere, having access to 
certain circles outside and inside those which 
would seek direct supplies through them. 

This greatly facilitated my intercourse with 
political Frenchmen and Italians. For the first 
fortnight of the Exhibition I was very frequently 
to be seen in the French and Austrian (Milan) 
departments, conversing with the chief employes. 
And I spent the evenings with them, generally in 
Leicester-square. 

The fellow whose physiognomy first fixed, or, 
I should say, fascinated my attention, called him- 
self Pietro Balsamo, and used to boast that ho 
was a lineal descendant, in a left-handed way, of 
the most audacious of modern quacks, Joseph 
Balsamo (Count Cagliostro). Both name and 
genealogy were, doubtless, pure inventions. He 
was extremely vehement, was Pietro Balsamo, in 
his political philippics. He quite out-Heroded 
Herod. All sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
that ; there was not the faintest ring of the .true 
metal. By which I mean that the soul-sincerity 
which one could not help recognising in the spas- 
modic oratory of the dreaming fanatics with whom 
he affected companionship was entirely absent. 
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I soon took the measure of Pietro Balsamo ; but 
it was not dame-school measurement which^ could 
compass hi» moral and mental calibre. are 

not a man, thought I, as I hearkened with a scep- 
tical smile to his fanatic verbiage ; you are not a 
man who, having a distinct settled purpose in 
viaw, would interpret that settled purpose in words, 
words, words. No ; he was one, Jafelt, who, hav- 
ing once resolved upon a course of action, would 
^follow it without scruple or remorse ; would be 
silent, self-contained. Like the noble, if mistaken, 
Orsini of more recent notoriety, Pietro Balsamo 
was a man to calmly dry his detonating powder 
in his solitary chamber, not the less calm, that he 
did not know from one moment to another ho 
might not meet the death he was beckoning, for 
the destruction of others. Yes ; it was in m 
wise that I, after frequent and close observation 
of the man, judged »the pretended Pietro Bal- 
samo. ^ * 

A strange adventure — drama, whatever you 
may choose to call it, was, I declare, vividly repro- 
duced in a dream which followed close upon my 
having recognised the voice of Pietro Balsamo in 
disputatious contention with others equally excited 
as himself in Cranbourne-street. More than that, 
I, by some unaccountable physiological process of 
the brain, confounded Pietro Balsamo with one 
Michel Magnani, a notorious bandit ! Yet Michel 
Magnani had, or at least wore, black hair, was 
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swarthy even for a native of Southern Italy ; whilst 
Pietro^^alsamo was light-haired, wore no whiskers, 
and ^indulged in only a very modest moustache, 
and was comparatively fair- skinned. I reflected. 
Complexion, hair, might have been altogether 
artificial, but the^^slight east I now remembered 
to have noticed in Magnani’s eyes was observable 
in Pietro Balsamo’s ; their expression, it occurred 
to me, was, upon some occasions, similar to that 
of the bandit’s and the voice of the vehement 
Leicester-square patriot, the tones of which had 
more than once struck me as faintly familiar, I 
recognised, or persuaded myself that I recognised, 
to be that of the brigand of the Apennines. But 
how, upon that hypothesis, could it be accounted 
for that he did not recognise me ? To be sure he 
had seen me for, one may say, a few minutes only; 
his organ of individuality might be small, un- 
developed. I could account for it in no other 
way, for sUre I was that , Pietro Balsamo did not 
recognise in the commis voyagour of two wealthy 
firhQS, the officer of police who gave him a gra- 
tuitous specimen of his skill in pislol- shooting, 
and subsequently painfully punctured a sensitive 
part in the body of his comrade in crime. 

How, then, to assure myself, by more reliable 
evidence than dreams afford, that Pietro Balsamo 
and Michel Magnani were one and the same per- 
son ? 1 essayed a simple plan, which, if it failed, 
could not damage me in any more promising 
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scheme, feeling assured, as I did, that the man" 
had not the most remote recollection of me. 

Pietro Balsamo was an untiring boast^. No 
topic could be introduced upon which he had not 
something, and usually something miraculous, to 
say. Acting upon the motive Suggested by this 
haWt of lying exaggeration characteristic of Pietro 
Balsamo, I, with as much nonchall-nt adroitness 
as I was capable of, introduced one evening the 
subject of rifle-practice, the relative merits of 
the Minie and needle rifles, and concluded by 
volunteering an opinion that* accuracy in pistol- 
firing, spite of the boasted improvements of the 
American Colt and others, was altogether unat- 
tainable ; that the stories told of noted duellists 
being able to snuff out a candle with a pistol-bul- 
let at twelve paces distant was simply brag. The 
thing never had been, and never would be done, 
except by the merest aficident. ^ 

‘ Pardon me, signor, < said Balsamo. ‘ You 
are evidently mistaken ; you are, indeed. A#tho 
obscure village of Prato, at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, a youngish active man, who the landlord of 
the Santa Rosalia said — I daresay truly — was an 
ofBcer/)f the Turin police, offered, fortht^wagor of 
a litre of wine, to strike off or smash the head of 
a small stuffed bird, at the further end of a long 
apartment, by his first fire witli one of those 
American revolvers. He did it, too, and I paid 
the wager.’. 
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This was decisive. The simple test I had 
applied^had proved more successful than might a 
cleverer device, as not unfrequently happens. 

The next day I posted a letter to Turin, fully 
setting forth all particulars — my certainties, sur- 
mises, suspicion^ concerning Pietro Balsamo and 
four other equivocal Italians, with whom, I ^as 
clearly of opinion, I should, in the legitimate 
exercise of my vocation, cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance. 

The official response, a bulky roll of papers, 
came to hand earlier than I had expected. They 
related a startling story. Magnani, driven from 
his haunts in the Apennines by the hot pursuit 
made after him, had stolen away from his com- 
panions in crime, and after several narrow escapes 
from capture, succeeded in reaching Florence. 
There he had known, when he was a promising stu- 
dent in tjie university of Morence, a friend of tho 
Spezzia family. He wa^ known to thorn as An- 
tpnfll Gasparo, wliich there is no doubt was his 
real name. He was an orphan, and scantily pro- 
vided for by some provision derived through an 
uncle, which would terminate when he attained 
his legal majority. Ho was a great favourite 
with the Marchese and Marchesa Spezzia, and in 
the end formed an attachment to the Signora 
Biondella, the elegant and beautiful, and at the 
same time humble, companion of the Marchesa. 
They were privately married, Madame Gasparo 
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gave birth in duo time to a daughter, which, when 
but a few weeks old, was placed permanently in 
the charge of the sister of a convent at a consider- > 
able distance from Florence. The Bion^ella was, 
after a not very long or painful probation, restored 
to the favour of the Marchese and Marchesa. She j 
passed, as before, by her maidfen name, and very 
soon all remembrance of the mesallimce she had 
imprudently formed died out of the mind of 
‘ society/ Could the Marchesa have obtained proof 
of the death of Gasparo, she would not have failed 
to wed her artful favourite advantageously in a 
worldly sense* But no such proof could be ob* 
tained. 

The Marchese and Marchesa Spezzia had no 
surviving offspring, and having finally resigned 
all hope of direct offspring, an orphan nephew, the 
only son of a deceased sister of the Marchesa, was 
adopted as the heir-presumptive to the large 
Spezzia property. The young man’j name was 
Lorenzo Caracci. HS was about five years old 
when he was received in the Spezzia pala*zzo, as 
the heritor thereof and its splendid adjuncts, 
and was reported a singularly amiable child-; 
above all, docile and affectionate. The lad was^ 
about the same age^ as the Biondella’s daughter, 
who, in the seclusion of the Mater Dolorosa Con- 
vent, was budding with liveliest beauty — a beauty 
which, to quote a passage from one of your Eng- 
lish poets, her mother was resolved should not 
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always blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on 
conventual air, and a frosty sisterhood of icicled 
nuns. The impressionable lad was a frequent 
visitor at the convent, where, as it was afterwards 
ascertained, Lorenzo Caracci was, contrary to the 
rules of the establishment, always permitted the 
society of Luereoe' Gasparo, no other person being 
present, except the Biondella. The expected 
result followed! The lad’s love for the beauti- 
ful Lucrece, or Lucrezia, grew with his growth, 
strengthened with his strength, and some months 
before be attained his eighteenth year, ho passion- 
ately implored the mother of the enchantress to 
consent to a private marriage. 

The Marchese and Marchesa had never once 
epoken of Lucrece since she had been consigned 
to the convent. Her existence was ignored, 
except that the payments for her board and instruc- 
tion were punctually paid. 

Now th9 bare suggestion of a matrimonial alli- 
ance between a scion of thbir noble house and the 
daughter of Gasparo would have plunged the Mar- 
chese and Marchesa into a state of distraction. 
The nephew was entirely dependent upon them; 
the settlement of the estates, personals, &c., which 
had made upon him, iqight at any moment 
be revoked — would infallibly be revoked on. the 
slightest suspicion that such a degrading alliance 
was contemplated. The secret would almost cer- 
tainly ooze out were a secret marriage permitted. 
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and ruin would fall upon all concorned. It was 
besides more than doubtful that a sbcret marriage 
would be legally valid. No, no ; in view of such 
terrible and imminent Contingencies, tjiondella 
would have been untrue to herself, false to the 
great aim of her life, had she consented to or per- 
mitted a secret marriage. * 

Where was Gasparo during the long sweep of 
years which had elapsed since £is, in a certain 
sense, compulsory departure from Florence ? He 
reappeared at Florence under the name of Antonio 
Gasparo, who, according to his own statement, 
had passed the intervening years in South America, 
where he had suffered toils and hardships number- 
less ; had fought under Garibaldi, with other cor- 
roborative lies, which he showered upon his 
hearers unblushingly. His former intimacy with 
the Spezzia family was not, it would seem, adverted 
to by him or remembered by the Florentines with 
whom he came in contact. He cj/ntinued to 
obtain many private Interviews witli his wife. 
What had passed at those interviews had not, of 
course, been ascertained. That they had taken 
place at all, rested, so far as direct testimony was 
concerned, upon the tainted evidence of one Ugo 
Biancomi. This my.n, a fugitive from justice like 
Gasparo, had accidentally met with his brother 
outlaw in the streets of Florence. Biancomi 
recognised his bandit chief, and Gasparo, however 
bitterly he might corse the untoward rencontre, 
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was compelled to accept of Biancomi’s companion-^ 
ship, supply Him with necessaries, and in some 
degree admit him to his confidence. Biancomi 
was not ' content with that partial halting confi- 
dence, which ho suspected might ultimately prove 
to have been no confidence at all, and he furtively 
watched the .movefaients, studied the more or less 
slight glimpses he contrived to obtain of Gasparo’s 
secret game, with vulpine eagerness. The know- 
ledge he might gain would possibly prove to be 
his own salvation, in the not distant day, as he 
anticipated, when the^crash would come. 

” The crash came. The Marchese was seized 
with one of his frequent attacks of gout. The 
mind of the Marchese continuing oppressed with 
an overwhelming sense of impending calamity, 
the Marcliesa gently suggested that he should 
confess himself to a priest. ^ 

A priest, a cowled monk, was found, and intro- 
duced by tlje Biondella ; the ecclesiastic and his 
penitent were left iogethef, and Madame Gasparo 
bade the holy man ‘ Good-night’ after the lapse of 
half an hour. She spoke with the Marchese, who 
said he felt better, both in mind and body, ap- 
peared disposed to sleep, and requested to bo left 
to himself, his confidential yalet to remain ^just 
within the chamber-door, within easy call, should 
he, the Marchese, require anything during the 
night. This was done according to his wish. The 
Marchesa, who was much fatigued, had previously 
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retired to bed, leaving strict orders that she shotiM 
be called if the Marchese became worse. She was 
not called ; and when the valet entered his master^s 
room in the faint gray of the dawn, the Jlarchese 
was found dead. 

The physicians hastily summoned to the death*^ 
chamber declared that life had bfien extinct several 
hours’. Gout, it was presumed, had seized soma 
vital part. There was no attempt to verify the 
unwari’anted conclusion by post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body, and the Marchese was borne to 
his long home with the accustomed funeral pomp. 
The Palazzo Spezzia had, it was supposed, changed 
masters, the nephew, Lorenzo Caracci, succeeding 
to his childless uncle. 

This was an error, and to the Biondella one of 
the first magnitude. When the settlement of his 
es||^e and personal property made by the deceased 
Marchese came to be read, it was found that an 
absolute life-interest m the property wj|-s reserved 
to the Marchesa — that i!i, the estate passed to her, 
in absolute possession, as long as she lived, and 
she was a woman of robust health. 

This was a terrible counter-stroke I The mur- 
der (assuming one to have been committed) hatl 
but opartiaUy achieved its purpose * !to be sure 
Lorenzo and Lucrezia might, after a decent inter- 
val of mourning, marry without greatly disquieting 
themselves about the Marchesa’s displeasure. 
Should she be spiteful enough to live on till she 
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dropped a rather ripe nonagenarian into the grave, 
the reversion of the Spezzia estates would enable 
them to secure, upon somewhat onerous terms, 
perhaps, a very handsome revenue. 

Another thunder-stroke ! The Biondella had 
for years occupied the same bedchamber as the 
Marchesa. The* two beds were placed almost 
close to each other, the noble lady being chat*tily 
inclined of a night, and delighting in a little quiet 
gossip with her favourite upon the current events 
of the day. And now a peremptory order was 
issued that Lucreco Biondella should sleep in 
another apartment ! The Marchesa alleged that 
Biondella was very restless at nights, and greatly 
disturbed her lady's rest. 

Dr. Bosco afterwards deposed before the Syndic, 
that while he was thus calmly speaking, the Signora 
Biondella displayed much agitation, became d(^ly 
pale, and staggered rather than walked out o*he 
apartment. He did not, however, attach, much 
importance to the circumstance at the^-ime. 

The dark suspicion that had been slowly gather- 
ing to a head respecting the death of the Marchese 
• de Spezzia, suddenly burst out in a tempest of 
bewilderment and dismay. Only four days after 
the brief colloquy between Jdadame Gaspare and 
the Doctor Bosco, it was discovered that the Mar- 
chesa, the Biondella, her daughter, Lucrezia, and 
Lorenzo Caracci had suddenly disappeared, and 
could nowhere bo found, either in Florence or 
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within twenty miles thereof. Eagerly, at the 
instance of the authorities, was the country scoured 
by the Tuscan gendarmes. All that could be 
distinctly ascertained was that the MarcSesa, the 
Biondella, and Lorenzo Caracci went for a carriage 
airing in the afternoon, that they alighted from 
the carriage when about three fiailes out of Flo- 
rence, and the Marchesa, who seemed in much 
better health and spirits than she Iiad been since 
her husiand’s death, had directed the coachman to 
drive back again to the Palazzo, as she, with her 
nephew and Signora Biondella, would return in 
the carriage of the Countess feeggio, to whom they 
were about to pay a visit. Inquiry being made at 
that lady’s residence, it was found that neither 
the Marchesa, Signora Biondella, nor Lorenzo 
Caracci had called there on the day named, but 
thaj Lucrezia Gasparo had gone out alone, at about 
the time, or a little before, when the Marchesa 
Spezzia dismissed her carriage ; and Lijcrezia had 
not since hfen heard of! Here was a charming 
imbroglio ! The gendarmes of Florence could 
not make head or tail of the affair, and at last con- 
cluded that the best thing to do was to offer a • 
reward of five hundred florins to whomsoever could 
afford* any clue to the ^disappearance of individuals 
occupying such distinguished positions, meaning, 
of course, the Marchesa and her nephew. 

This, the wisest step they could have taken, 
brought Ugo Biancomi into the foreground. Ho 
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mformed the authorities that Magnaiii, the notori- 
ous bandit, formerly known at Florence as Antonio 
Q-asparo, and who was the legal husband of the 
Biondeia, and father of Lucrezia, who had fled or 
been carried off from the guardianship of the Coun- 
tess Reggio, had been for some months living fur- 
tively in Florence, in constant secret communica- 
tion with his wife, ^ Madame Gasparo, or, as 
generally called, the Signora Biondella, Ho fur- 
ther proved that the cowled monk, who intro- 
duced by the Signor Biondella to the Marchcse on 
the night of his death, was no other than the ban- 
dit Magnani ! 

A remarkable revelation that, but, if not sup- 
plemented by further information, of slight avail, 
Tho bewilderment of the officials was still further 
increased by receiving a letter bearing the Paris, 
and another the London postmark, evidently 
written, as the experts consulted swore, by the 
Marchesa, herself, requesting the police of Florence, 
not to perplex fUem^elvbs respecting her where- 
abouts, or that of her companions. She had loft 
Florence of her free will, and should return 

I 

tl^ther at her own good pleasure. A heavy draft 
upon her bankers had, moreover, been forwarded 
to Florence by a highly respectable Paris iiouse, 
and duly honoured. Tuscany, however, being at 
that time * paternally governed,’ the Grand Duke 
ordered the Bank of Florence to honour no more 
such drafts till the mystery of the Marchesa’s 
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disappearance or abduction should be cleared up, 
the Grand Duke shielding them, by virtue of his 
supreme authority, from any troublesoyae legal 
consequences attaching to a refusal Ur honour the 
Marchesa’s drafts. 

I should explain that in njatters of criminal* 
police, as distinguished from the high or political 
police, there was a solidarity between the agents 
of the ,polico force throughout, I believe, all the 
states of Italy. Copies of the papers, depositions 
appertaining to the affair Spezzia had been for- 
warded to the Turin authorities, who felt, more- 
over, a special interest in Magnani. The forego- 
ing comprises the substance of the voluminous 
documents forwarded to me, and with such light 
as they afforded I went to work at once vigorously, 
but with the stealthy step of a cat. The process 
would be necessarily a tentative one, there being 
no fixed basis upon vihich to act. My own impres- 
sion was that Gasparq^ driven to cxti’^mity by his 
wife’s conversation with Bosco revealing the 
awakened suspicions of the Marchesa, had deter- 
mined upoa the desperate expedient, which could^ 
only have occurred to a bandit traitor, to fo|(rihly^' 
car]|y off that lady, and keep her ,in* confinement 
till she formally dbnsentod to the marriage of 
Lucrezia and Lorenzo, and the settling forthwith 
upon them, Signor and Madame Gasparo, the 
estates. Still it was strange he should be so long 
about it.. That circumstance disturbed me. There 
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WHS another element in the calculation, an impor- 
tant one, I felt sure, but to which I could attach 
no definite value. 

I resolved to consult an experienced English 
detective officer. It need hardly be said that I 
had brought intiyductions with me to British 
officials. The commissioner-in-chief, by whom I 
was very courtfously received, referred mo to an 
inspector in the detective force, of the name, wo 
will say, of Keen, Inspector Keen. He responded 
well to that name ; but you would not think so at 
first. Certainly I did not. He did not seem on 
the alert. There was no hot southern blood in his 
veins ; he could not seize at once, as it wore, the 
problem to be solved. My narrative lie appeared 
to slowly digest bit by bit, and, like a ruminating 
four-legged animal, afterwards chewed the cud of 
the matter. The process must have lasted fully ' 
an hour, though helped by two glasses of brandy- 
and-water : ^-nd even the product did not at first 
sight seem satisfactory. 

• ‘ This is a queer story of yours, signorini' (for 
the life of me I could never break himtof address- 
ing ||e as signorini), ^ a very queer story. It sounds 
to my ears ]ikp the Arabian Nights, or a panto- 
mime, or a burlesque-tragedy at Astley’s. You've 
got all the property," as the play-actors call 
such things : — Desolate tower, perched upon the 
Alpine snows — mysterious stranger — captain of 
anditti — Colt's revolvers, though they don't seem 
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to fit in well — shooting robbers, and the fox 
terriers — then the captain of the banditti turns up 
sudden and unlooked-for in Leicester-squajre, Lon- 
don — not but what there’s plenty of banditti there, 
though not exactly of the Alpine pattern. Next 
it turns out that the captain of j^pennine banditti, 
who has made himself decent by washing the dye 
out of his hair, has actually poisoned a real mar- 
quis, a nobleman, with no end of tin. You know 
what tin means, signorini 

* L’argent.’ 

‘ Of course ; and that ^ob neatly effected, 
carries ofi‘ a real marchioness, the defunct peer’s 
wife, and her nephew also, a gent entitled to a 
mint of money, and his beautiful sweetheart ; and 
not a soul, till you fancy you have pitched upon 
the real Fra Diavolo, a countryman of yours, and 
the best tight-ropo dancer I ever saw — not an 
Italian soul the wiser,#til] you pitch upon a follow, 
first, because he squints— next (and thi«, I admit, 
looks like a clincher), he knows all about shooting 
a little stuifed bird off in the Saint Something inn, 
in the Alps* Now, excuse mo, signorini, but 
when you first told me the complicated storji I 
fancied a panorama was passing before me — the 
figures and scenes male up of canvas, paint, and 
red ochre. Now I begin to seize the reality. liut 
with respect to what, signorini — well, never mind 
about that, signor, if >ou like, but signorini sounds 
sweeter; more Italianish — do you require my 
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advice ? My assistance, of course, when there’s 
anything to be done, you may rely upon.’ 

I an,8wered, in my broken English, that I did 
not for a moment doubt his zeal or faithfulness, 
but should be glad of his opinion, first, as to why 
Gasparo — supposing, which could hardly be doubt- 
ed, that I was certain of my man — who, judging 
from the lettqij's addressed by the Marchesa to 
Florence, had that noble lady completely in his 
power — does not conclude the business at once ? 

‘ Gently, signoriiii, gently. Fears and doubt- 
ings may shake the soul of even a bandit captain. 
A man may strip himself to take a final header, 
but hesitates a good while before he springs. I 
think nothing of the delay myself.’ 

* Then why, in the name of saints and angels, 
should he come to this country, except, perhaps, 
that, there being no need of passports, he — ’ 

‘ Passports are hosh ; but, excuse me, go on.’ 

‘And*why, l)eing here, should Gasparo court 
publicity, as one may say, by mixing freely in 
tavern company; be a jolly convivialist with people 
he cannot be interested in, or care oi?,e straw for ?’ 

*Ab to why the man has come to England, 
that’s easy-tp bo understood, and shows that, if 
not innocent as a dove, he’^ as wise as a serpent. 
No one inquires about any stranger here.* The 
police can’t go and ask a foreigner that’s just come 
into a hotel where he came from, how long he 
means to stay, and what are his means of liveli- 
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hood, as they do on the Continent — at least, they 
do so in Paris.’ 

‘In Italy the like law prevails, though, in 
practice, it is not so rigorously enforced/ 

‘ Then, again, if a foreign gent wishes to be 
particularly private, ho and his family, if he has* 
one, go into quiet lodgings, where, if he pays his 
W'ay, nobody inquires, or knows, or wants to in- 
quire or know, anything about him. With respect 
to this bandit bravo/ continued Inspector Keen, 

‘ going about to taverns, and making himself jolly 
and uproarious with the company, which he, as 
you say, can’t care much about, that, to an old 
stager in the police-line like me, tells a tale — not 
of itself exactly , but in connection, of course, with 
the suspicious circumstances. If there is one 
thing morally certain, it is, except in exceptional 
cases, that a murderer is always restless — can’t 

abide to be alone — wants to bo where there is 

• « 

company, gas-lights — where he can mi^ again with 
society, such as it is, ai/d try to cheat himself into 
a belief that he is still human. Now, this captain 
bandit is not, I »sliould say, troubled about any ^ 
number of people he may have disposed of in the ' 
way of business. People like noble ^".qnquorors — 
captains of banditti upon a gi and scale, for instance 
— have quiet consciences. But not a private 
murder, like that of tlie Marquis. I read, when I 
was at school, that there was more fuss, and in- 
dignation, and the rest of it, about Bpnaparte 
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having a Duke of something privately shot in a 
ditch at midnight, at Vincennes, than the hun- 
dreds of thousands ho had killed by skilful 
generalship. The fact is curious, and not exactly 
, understandable, but certain as death and quarter- 
day. Yes, you may depend upon it, signorini, 
that the poisoned Marquis, poisoned in his bod^— 
smothered morre likely at dead of night — sits 
heavy on the soul of the bandit captain, as the 
ghosts in the play do on crook-back’d Richard’s. 
That’s why he goes out, and tries to forget himself, 
ril tell you a quite r(5cent case in point,’ continued 
my police friend and philosopher. ‘A man was 
suspected of murder, and it being thought, after 
a while, from certain circumstances, that he had 
betaken himself to Jersey — one of the Channel 
Islands, you know — I was put upon his track. 
Arrived in the island, I made diligent inquiry 
respecting all strangers that had arrived within 
the previdds three or four W'eeks on the island 
from England. But I could not spot my man. 
^^Tho description you give,” remarked one of the 
. honorary police, after a long, profitles's discussion, 
applies with more or less exactness to an Eng- 
lishman of iLe name of Archer, who has not been 
many weeks in the island. But he is not the man 
you want ; the notion is absurd. Mr. Archer is 
a prince of good fellows: sings a capital song, 
delights the company, and but the other day was 
one of the foremost in succouring the unfortunates 
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who were wrecked oflf Noirmont Point. O,” 
said I, scenting the game in a minute, a Mr, 
Archer — not been many weeks in the island — 
more or less answers the description I have given 
of the fugitive from justice — fopd of society, gay * 
cojnpany, zealous in acts of humanity when what 
he does can he noticed — spends money freely?*’ 

“ Yes, I have hoard so ; more freely, even, than 
an Englishman with a well-filled purse, and out 
on the ramble, usually does.” “ Good again ; I 
must make the acquaintance of Mr. Archer at 
once. Where shall I find him ?” The roquire'd 
information was readily afibrded, and by next day 
I was steaming out of St. Helior’s harbour with 

Archer, alias , afterwards duly hanged, in 

custody. This gossip of mine wearies you, signor- 
ini, I perceive ; and no wonder,’ added my friend, 
with suddenly assumed business briskness ; ^ the 
real matter to be discussed is, how you are to 
play your little game with the fairest chance of* 
winning. That’s about the long and short of it-* 
is it not, sigry^rini ?’ 

‘ Precisely, my friend. That is the one ques- 
tion at issue — the only question.’ ^ 

‘ So I understand. • Well, as I am expected to 
take a hand in the said game, and always like to 
be on the winning side, I vote that we play our 
cards very, very cautiously.’ 

‘ Yes — yes ; that, excuse me, friend Keen, is 
a mere platitude. It is understood.’ 
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* I don’t know about platitudes, signorini ; but 
you must be uncommon kindly with the famous 
captain of banditti. Intimate, loving friends you 
must be, more than brothers to each other, like 
.David and Jonathan.’ 

Eoally I begaw to think that the brandy-and- 
water — execrable brandy, by the bye, like all*- 1 
have tasted in England ; perhaps I have been un- 
fortunate in that respect — such as it was, had ob- 
scured my inspector friend’s clear, vulpine intel- 
lect. Not at all. He saw his way through a 
maze which merely*' puzzled and perplexed mo. 
It required to be dealt with in a blunt downright 
fashion, which did not at the first commend itself 
to the subtle Italian mind. 

^ Gasparo, you have told me, gambles ; but I 
required not that information ; every foreign bird 
of passage that alights in Leicester-square, so far 
as my experience extends, Is a gambler, and little 
else. Weil, you must ^day with Gasparo — and 
funds, I understand, will not, in reasonable mea- 
sure, be wanting. You must lose with him con- 
siderable sums.’ ^ 

‘ Yes, yes, I understand that. It is necessary 
that I becbflie the close friend, the seeming^ dupe, 
of Antonio Gasparo. Well^ and then ?’ 

‘You are a trusted agent, are you not? in 
what sense We know, but before the world you are 
the commercial agent of the two great firms you 
have mentioned.’ 
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^Yes, Ousted within the well-defined rangte. 
marked out by superior authority.' 

^Agreed. Well, you must rob those firms 
largely, too.* 

' How !* I exclaimed ; ^ what is that ? Rob the 
firms! am I awake, and speaking with an in* 
Rector of police ?’ * 

* You are awake, signorini, or^ those two black 
eyes would not blaze as if they meant to put mine 
out. As to inspector of police, I am that, and I 
have been told, A 1. You don’t understand what 
that means, of course not, though, for a foreigner, 
you do speak English uncommonly well. A 1 is a 
nautical term, means first-class. I was saying 
you must rob the two eminent firms I Of course 
you must ; I can sec no likelier mode of hooking 
this bandit pike, can’t indeed.* 

The reader will understand that I am now 
writing out the noteg of this and other conversa- 
tions, taken roughly at the time, assij^ted in doing 
so, I hardly need say,*by memory, and mine 
faithful one. 

* If Injector Keen would but make himself “ 

intelligible, I should be obliged. My brain seems * 
to bo getting into a whirl.* ^ 

I’ll try, signonini. There is, I understand, 
a good deal hanging to this case, I mean property. 
When marquises and marchionesses, and counts 
and countesses figure in the play, the treasury 
must be worth grabbing. Very well, you can 
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make it all right with the principals|bf the firms 
— the understrappers, mind, must be kept in the 
dark ; that’s a vital point, that is. Very well, 
I say again, you lose money to our friend the 
bandit. Good ! You make him a confidant, being 
driven to distraction for fear of its being discovered 
that you have robbod the eminent firms already of 
large sums, and might, for that matter, keep oh 
robbing them tSl the end of the chapter ; that is, 
of the Exhibition. Even this last twenty-pound 
note you lost at ecarte to your dear friend Balsamo 
belonged to one of the eminent firms. Now, sig- 
norini, there is “nothing which so takes with a 
felon, who thinks no one knows him but him^f, 
as finding he has to do with an acknowledged 
felon ; a fellow that ho could at any moment lay 
by the heels. He is playing, then, as he thinks, 
upon velvet. Very well, Gasparo will take you, 
depend upon it, believing he has you under his 
thumb, into his entire confidence, make you his 
too) — he moist probably wants a good many, and 
keen-edged ones. Being short of money — he must 
have, I judge, plenty of ways for getting rid of his 
(jash — ^you will be encouraged to keep* on robbing 
the eminent firms. Bless you, before a fortnight 
has passed, yeru will be sworn brothers, Jonathans 
and Davids. That is, signorini, if you play the 
game out steady, quiet, patiently. Not else, 0 
no !’ 

I soon mastered my clever mentor’s plan of 
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operatioD, Hid determined upon going into the 
minutise of the matter with him, to adopt and 
persevere with it. He himself and two selected 
oflScera would, meanwhile, keep a sharp look-out 
from their own point of view. 

•* 

^ As both Italian and English theatre bills 
sometimes tell us, though playwrights sometimes 
reckon by longer periods of time, five weeks must 
be supposed to have passed since my interview — 
related, perhaps, at too great length — with In- 
spector Keen. During those five weeks I have 
angled with all my skill for Pietro Balsamo, alias 
M%nani, Gaspare, &c., but he has not once risen 
to the diflerent baits offered. True, he bad 
regarded several of them wistfully, I did not 
blindly adhere to my friend the inspector’s pro- 
gramme, but, though half inclined, irresolute, 
Gusparo did not bitc^ still kept me at arm’s length, 
though in the most pleasant manngr. And all 
the while I was convinced that the miscreant feH 
that the soil beneath his feet was becoming hotter 
and hotter, ^and that at any moment the voIcanoT 
upon which he was standing might explode, 
last he gave way, and admitted mo^to full part- 
nership, finally believing that be slioxild find in 
mo a clever, willing, much-heeded accomplice, and 
certainly a slave. 

^ My friend,’ said he to me one day in a jubi- 
lant tone — we had been playing since about ten at 
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ocarte, and it was, I think, past foS, habitues 
were crowding in from the Exhibition and other 
places of fesort to the table- (Vhote served about 
that hour at tho Sahloniore — ' my friend,’ said 
(jasparo, ‘ you are terribly cast down. I am not 
surprised. I overheard yesterday the angry 
colloquy you had with the chief clerk of iht 
Italian firm. Indeed,* my friend, you are in a 
sore strait, liable at any moment to make a terri- 
ble fiasco,’ 

I must explain that this interview with the 
clerk was a little bit 6f carefully arranged finesse 
on my part. In sooth, they were becoming|apo 
furiously impatient at Florence and Turin, that it 
was absolutely necessary to play all my trump 
cards, or what looked like trumj) cards, if T meant 
to win, The clerk's angry remonstrances were, 
it must be understood, genuine. He was one of 
the wires I was pulling. Whilst (.Tusparo spoke, 
pp bowed h6ad was covered with my outstretched 
palms resting upon the table at which wo sat. 
-Gasparo could hear my broken sobs, though he 
could not see my dancing eyes. * 

'' The bandit captain proceeded. 

^ Yes, my*^ood friend, you stand, I perceive, 
upon the brink of a precipice, and a breath may 
toi)ple you into the black gulf of perdition. The 
situation is frightful, but means of safety are at 
hand. You have still, as I understand, funds at 
your disposal ?’ 
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'Funds! funds! Yes, bills, acceptances, 
which can only be made nejfotiablc by forgery! 
Do you propose that I should forge yet % stronger 
chain to bind mo in slavei*y to the devil 

‘As to Fra Diavolo,’ laughed Gasparo, 'wo 
need not talk of him just now^ You know they’ 
say in this country he is not half so black as ho 
is painted- But now, to be donc^ith persiflage, 
blague, and such toys, lot us talk seriously, for 
yon are in an infernal position- You will be 
detected, seized, and in the end sentenced to a 
penalty affiictivc et infimantSi as the Code Napo- 
leon runs, whether in this country or in Italy 
will matter little to yourself. Now, that being the 
case, strictly stated, it would be a charming 
reverse of the picture if, when the crash of the 
discovery — which cannot be long delayed — comes, 
you find yourself, your amiable wife, whom I 
much admire and respect, and your pretty child 
— upon my word, tha^ boy will maiic a bright 
fellow — independent of the world, in posscssionTJT 
a handsome competence, quite out of the reach -of 
Milan or Ficnch firms — say, in Arcadia, I believe 
there is such a place in the New World — poc 
Bacco, friend, that would present a famous tableau, 
eh ’ 

‘Yes, yes; but this unmeaning, purposeless 
talk tires, wearies, I may say disgusts mo ! 
Where, how am I, a broken, hunted felon — at 
least, I sQon may be a hunted, felon — how am I to 
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reach and better myself in the Area Jfan paradise 
yon prate of ? Bah ! All that is nonsense.’ 

* It is the most serious sense, my friend, but 
the paradise must bo earned. You cannot else 
expect to be extricated from the really bottomless 
„pit in which you are already more than half-way 
immersed.’ 

' Earned — earned ! corpo di Bacco, I shall Se 
only too glad td know how.’ 

‘ That is my secret, with the safe keeping of 
which you would never have been intrusted, but 
that you are already more completely in my power 
than I can ever be in yours. Your position, my 
mercantile friend, is well, distinctly defined ; mine 
is shadowy, enveloped in clouds — clouds, it is 
tnie, in which there may be thunderbolts, but 
your hand or brain will not be the conducting-rod 
to launch them at my head, I have excellent 
security against that,’ 

Pietro Balsamo paused, flashed his eyes upon 
with sudden scrutiny, ^nd said, 

^Maledetto! it is very strange, but' I cannot 
•‘help at times fancying I have met you somewhere, 
years bygone. It is always when the expression 
bf your face seems to put on a soldierlike earnest- 
ness. Have "you served ?’ , * 

‘ Not I ; I drew a lucky number in the conscrip- 
tion ballot. The genii who preside at the electoral 
urn, aware that I had no vocation for the military 
profession, favoured me. As to Signor Balsamo, 
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I feel quite sure that if he has seen xne^ I have 
never had the honour of his acquaintance till my 
arrival in the Britannic capital.’ 

‘ I am mistaken, then. But let us pass from 
the region of fancy to that of fact, hard fact. I 
am in need of two essentials : first, a crafty, clever, 
agent, an Italian he must be, und devoted to my 
iifterests, for the sake of his own; secondly, I 
want money ; money for immediate purposes, and 
a considerable sum, to bo repaid at least tenfold ! 
Now you, my friend, can furnish me both with 
the crafty, clever agent — or I misread your face — 
and the required sum or sunls of money.’ 

‘ The devil I can ! You seem to be an adept 
in mysteries, like your ancestor, Giuseppe Bal- 
same.’ 

‘ Never mind about Giuseppe Balsamo just now. 

I am going to unmask myself; not entirely, I 
shall contrive to wear a sufBcicnt disguise to pro- 
tect myself from beiilg too exactly identified by 
you, signor. It is a wise saying of 8urs, as 
well know, that one should live with a friend as if 
he might one day be an enemy ; with an enemy,* 
as if in the Whirligig of events he may figure as a 
friend. That is my Evangel, a chapter of it, St 
least. Now, then, to council, close Council. You 
are not yet blown in the public ear. The good 
name of the well-known agent of the highly 
respectable Italian and French firms is, as yet, 
undimmed by the breath of suspicion. Very well. 
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you oan draw upon those highly respectable firms 
for sums reaching to fifty thousand francs at least, 
which is ^bout the amount I shall require.’ 

‘ Fifty thousand francs ! Two thousand pounds 
in English money ! Santa Maria ! but that is 
’* opening your mouth wide, Signor Balsamo.* 

‘ It is nothing, a bagatelle. I shall repay you, 
I said, tenfold fcwentyfold. It is a complicated 
business,’ continued the brigand, in hesitating 
accents, ‘ a very complicated business ; a web of 
confusion which will task a subtle brain to un- 
ravel. I have played, with but one playmate to 
help mo, a bold, and which, if I had not been 
desperately circumstanced, you might justly call 
a desperate game. It has become, too, an involved, 
dislocated game ; I had no time to methodise the 
original plan. But this is vain tattle. I carried 
oil, with the help of some of my old comrades, a 
noble from Florence — ’ 

'A noble lady from Florence!’ exclaimed I, 
TTijie a fool, and but that 1 bit my tongue almost 
through, that babbivo tongue would have added, 
‘ the Marchesa Spezzia !’ 

‘Yes,’ slowly and coldly rejoined the partly 
unmasked brigand ; ‘yes, a noble lady of Florence. 
Have you happened to hear that a noble lady sud- 
denly disappeared from Florence not many months 
ago ?’ 

‘ Not I. You surprise me by the avowal of so 
audacious an enterprise as the forcible abduction 
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of a noble lady. You must be a man of n,erve, of 
courage, Signor Balsamo/ 

‘ And persevering, vengeful as fearless/ re- 
turned Magnani ; the dark scowl wtich had 
gathered upon his brow deepening in ferocity, and 
his eyes flashing daggers, as it were, in my face.* 
‘JIc who should but dream* of betraying me 
might count his remaining days upon less than his 
ten fingers ! Enough of this ; we ‘know each other 
quite sufficiently.' I shall require you to see and 
open negotiations with the noble lady. I did save 
others involved in the audacious abduction, as you 
term it. You will have to assume the character of 
an agent of the Florentine relatives. After many 
disappointments, you have at length succeeded 
in tracing her. That done, there must be no 
time lost. You have arranged the plan of escape. 
A vessel will be in waiting at such an hour of the 
night, and, once embarked, j)rosto, the noble lady 
will find herself in Genoa. Ju reality, you undor-^ 
stand,’ added the bafldit, ‘the noole lady«j\:ijl 
never see Genoa. That is understood, lla! 
you start ^it shadows, my friend. ' There is im 
intention of taking the noble lady’s life. TIkV 
vessel in which you will induce her to emb^k 
wi/l sail for America — South America — a friend 
of mine, not you, will accompany her. The re- 
mainder of the programme will be worked out 
by Aim, and you will receive the recompense agreed 
upon.* ' 
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' Whore is the noble lady ? In what country, 
I mean ?’ * 

* Whespe is the noble lady ? In what country, 
you mean?’ slowly echoed Magnani, his baleful 
gaze riveted upon my face. ‘ A foolish question ; 
at this stage of the* affair, I mean. You will know 
in excellent time. But first the money. The two 
thousand pounds, the seed-corn of the golden 
harvest, which, if you are faithful, is as surely, 
yours as, if you are not, or if a suspicion arises 
in my mind that you are not, an English model- 
prison— charming plaice, constructed upon scien- 
tific principles — or a more merciful bloody grave 
will be your portion — * 

* Signor IJalsamo,’ I exclaimed, assuming an 
injured air, and blending with it as well as I could 
a defiant devil-may-care expression, — ‘ Signor Bal- 
samo, your suspicions insult me. Your suspicions 
I — I fling back — retort.’ 

* That, ci^mmercial game-cock,’ sneered the 
scoundrel, ^ is a croak to suit a craven. Again, I 
say, have done with this. When am I to have 
the fifty thousand francs ? That is the pressing 
qMstion of questions.’ 

‘ Signor Balsamo, supposing I consent, dazzled 
by a glittering prize, to betray the confidence of 
gentlemen who trust in me — ’ 

‘Ho, ho!’ broke in the bandit. ‘We shall 
next hear the devil preach the Gospel to sinners !’ 
The villain laughed as a fiend might, in whose 
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fiery grasp a condemned soul is vainly struggling, 

* Now then,’ he laughed on, ^ supposing you con- 
sent — as if you had a choice of doing so or not ! 
— but su/ppoBing you consent, vi^hen shall I obtain 
the money 

1 paused — rellecting. My, friend Inspector 
Keen’s exposition of the English law as regarded 
bills drawn by a confidential agenUupon his prin- 
cipals had not been so clear as I could have 
wished, llow was the legal web to be so con- 
trived that it would securely mesh so fierce, cun- 
ning, and unscrupulous a flji as Pietro Balsamo ? 
It was essential to gain time that I might again 
consult my coadjutor. 

^ Signor Balsamo, I am in the -toils. You 
have acquired a power over mo which I cannot 
resist ; and you are resolved, I perceive, to make 
an unscrupulous use of that power. You camiot, 
however, wish to rui> the risk of defeating your- ^ 
self, simply because yog cannot fail,jhowever the 
affair may destroy me.’ * " 

‘ You are quite right, my friend. I would 
for the mere# pleasure of destroying you — and I am ^ 
not so sure it would be a pleasure — defeat mysel% 
no, no, per Bacco, I would not fire my neigh- 
bour’s house if thete were but a thin partition 
between his and mine, much as 1 might hate 
him.’ 

< I believe you ; at least, I must believe you. 

I can certainly place in your hands drafts which 
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Coutts’^ bank will, as they have always done 
hitherto, discount, if it appear to be a hond-Jide 
transaction. I mean, if the person presenting the 
draft bo tTie person to whom it has been indorsed, 
and of course bearing his indorsement. I myself 

• being known at the bank personally could not, as 
drawer, present tile draft for payment.' 

I was getting less foggy in mind as to how the 
decoy-drafts were to be concocted. 

Signor Balsamo mused for a few minutes. 

‘ I understand the difficulty,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
it must bo surmounted. Have you the drafts about 
you ?’ 

^ No ; to-morrow at about this time T can hand 
them to you.’ 

I, in my turn, paused, looking anxious, per- 
turbed. 

‘ Signor Balsamo,’ I presently resumed, — 
‘ Signor Balsamo, there must be some degree of 
reciprocity. I have foolishly permitted myself to 
Jj£ driven into a corner. * Still, 1 must make, for 
the sake of my wife and son, if not of myself, some 

* eilbrt for life — for freedom — fortune !’ 

^ Tln;t is reasonable. Speak out !’ 

Thank you for that gracious permission, thought 
I ; but I would see you carl)onad(>ed first. ** 

^ All my mind upon this transactioii is that 
you give me. a memorandum assuring me four 
hundred thousand francs within a given date, the 
stated consideration for which being drafts to the 
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amount of fifty thousand francs, and services to 
be hereafter performed by mo/ 

‘ I consent, but shall not sign till niave the 
fifty thousand francs safe in my pocket/ 

^ I, in my turn, consent to that condition. We • 
will talk further to-morrow/ ♦ 

• We agreed to meet at ten the next morning in 
the same place, I to be provided with the indis- 
pensable drafts. 

I immediately sought my inspector friend. 
We Lad a long talk together, and finally settled 
our plan of procedure, lie Aitircly agreed with 
me that Magiiani, aUas lhalsamo, would, the two 
thousand pounds once obtained, dispense with^my 
services in respect of the noble lady carried off 
from Florence. I had detected that determination 
in the fellow’s scowling front. It was probably 
an after-thought. 

Signor Balsamo and » new friend of his — new 
to me — who called himself Signor Ferrari — a hold- , 
faced rascal — mot mo at about four in the after- 
noon, by appointment, in a private room at the ^ 
White Horse, llegent-street. At ten I had met 
Balsarr^o, and handed^him the required drafts. 
He was now in obstreperous spirits, as was his 
friend Ferrari. They had been carousing; but it 
ivas gulden wine which glared in their cheeks, 
flamed in their eyes. The two thousand odd 
pounds, in Bank of England notes and sovejeigns, 
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of that fact the confederate rnifians were blissfully 
conscious; but of another portentous fact they 
were as blissfully unconscious — namely, that from 
the moment Signor Pietro Balsamo, with trembling 
fingers, gathered up the money on Coutts’s counter, 
they themselves had been in safe custody and not 
for one moment lost sight of till they entered the 
White Horse: 

' Wine — wine !' hilariously exclaimed Pietro 
Balsamo, after the usual compliments. ‘Wine, 
wine ! Champagne ! and of the finest vintage the 
house can afford. My good, excellent friend, your 
signature is a talisman ; you yourself, El Dorado ! 

ha ! it is excellent. I can dance now for the 
film time since — ah, never mind when. Ha, ha ! 
the celebrated Pas de Fripons! Ha, ha! the 
pleasant chink of gold !* 

I enjoyed the reckless bandit’s rollicking 
foolery, knowing well how soon the strings which 
,made that music would bo let down, and with a 
run, as I, when a sailor, used to say. It would be 
then my turn to cry ‘ Ha, ha !' 

The excellent wine passed briskly about. How 
triumphantly ferocious the bandit looked ! Fer- 
rari was a mitigated copy of his ruffian chief. 

‘ And now, Signor Balsamo,* said I, after some 
quarter of an hour’s talk over the wine, ‘ let us 
speak seriously of serious business. Where am I 
to meet with the noble Italian lady, whom I am 
to persuade to embark, as she will . suppose, for 
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Genoa, really for South America; somewhere, 
perhaps, in the Terra del Fuego 

Pietro Balsamo was not so carried, elated by 
champagne or cash as not to be startled by the 
tone ill which I spoke, more so than by the words. 
He regarded me keenly ; a glass of wine which hb 
was lifting to his lips was i%laccd untasted on 
the table. A few moments’ thought reassured him. 
Was not my head in the lion’s mouth ? What 
could there be to fear from me ? Nothing, less 
than nothing, if that were possible. 

Ah, my good friend, wo often speak in Greek. 

I have before made that remark, 1 think,’ said 
Balsamo with recovered effrontery ; ‘ I am afraid 
there will be no occasion for your valuable services. 
My friend here, Ferrari, will manage the matter 
very well. I need hardly say that I romanced a 
good deal when speaking to you. It is a weakness 
with me to do so. There is no noble lady” in 
tlic case ; all that was brag. Still, my friend^ * 
your reward is sure. Let us drink,^ • 

^ These cigars are positively detestable,’ 1 4*e- 
marked, rising and stepping towards the belf^ 
pull ; ‘ T must see if the White Horse, which T 
have been told by English friends is celebrated fot 
its prime Havaniialj^i, cannot supply us with a few/ 

1 rang the boll in a peculiar manner, not obr 
servedly peculiar, especially by men who had 
imbibed two bottles of champagne each. They 
drank fast, feverishly. 
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A few anxious moments passed. I don’t 
know why I -should have been anxious, the quarry 
was safely^ driven to earth. Tho waiter having 
entered, asked what was wanted, and told cigars 
No. 7 were required. I said quietly as 1 was able, 

‘ Signor Balsamo, do I not remember your 
saying that at the tavern of Santa Rosalia, in^, 
Petra, at the southern foot of the Apennines, you 
met with a certain Turinese — a police-officer — 
who, for a small wager, sent a bullet from a Coif 
revolver through the liead of a small stufl'ed bird ? 
Do you think you wou|^d know that officer ?’ 

^ Maledetto ! What is this ?’ exclaimed Mag- 
nani, starting to his feet, and glaring at me like a 
panther at bay. 

* Do you recognise him I added. ‘ You 
should do so, for he is before you. I am the man 
whose skill with the revolver you so admired upon 
that occasion.’ 

‘ Ten thousand curses ! What is this T 
scretimod Balsamo. ‘ You — you — a commission 
agent, who has robbed your employer of hundreds 
— you — you — ha!’ he stamps his fc^t. ‘L am 
logt. Feu d’enfer ! I have dreamed of this !’ 

‘We shall require you, Signor Balsamo,’ said 
that Idandost of inspectors, Reen, ‘ we shalf re- 
quire you at once to place in our hands the Bank 
of l^higlaiid notes and sovereigrbs you received 
about an hour sn)ce at Coutts’s baiik.’ 

Balsamo banded over the notes. 
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‘ Very good ; it is always nrost gentlemanly to 
submit to the inevitable with a good -grace ; it is 
philosophical to do so.’ ^ 

‘ You have the money,’ growled Magnani, with 
a sneer, ^ you have the money, and wc may, I sup- 
pose, be gone. Come, Ferrarj. As to you,’ added 
,tho ruffian, all the tiger in his nature roused, and 
looking as if ho could spring iipsn and rend me 
— ^ as for you — but words are breath, mere threats 
will not strike you so sharp as a — ’ 

^ A stiletto, signor, the national weapon, eh ? 
Well, it is a conclusive omj. No, no, signor, you 
ancfyour friend cannot bo allowed to take such 
speedy leave. I have three blue-coated gents, 
with white metal buttons, who will require the 
password from me first. They will remain with- 
out, w'atchful, you know, so let us talk tliis curious 
affair over quietly. With your permission, sig- 
nor,’ added the debonair detective, filling himse^ 
a bumper of champagne, ‘ with yoj^r permission, 
and to your excellency’s health. Ah, capital wine ; 
vintage, I should say, of ’37 — the comet year. "Jj) 
is remarkable, is it not, that in comet years the 
vintage, especially in the south of Fi'ance — ’ • 

" Curse the comet-years !’ fiercely interrupted 
Balsamo. ' Are w^ prisoners ? Answer me that, 
and do your worst. Malediction ! If I could but 
have only two minutes’ private conversation with 
this commission agent — this wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, I would forgive him — ^you — all— everybody!’ 
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^ We know all about the sudden death of the 
Marchese S|)czzia/ said the inspector quietly. 
* The bride of midnight, it was said, called him, 
which bride of midnight, there is a strong sus- 
picion, was a certain Lucrczia, your wife, Signor 
Balsamo, you with the aliases. Now keep cool ; 
don't forget the three individuals in blue coats 
and white metal buttons just without, and one 
hundred, at least, of the same no mistake’’ fra- 
ternity within call. Therefore keep cool. We 
also know that the Marchese, her nephew, and 
your daughter, Lucrcc^, have also suddenly dis- 
appeared from Florence, and a hot hunt has been 
set on foot to discover where they are, somewhere 
in France it is supposed,’ 

‘ All this is nothing to me,’ growled the ban- 
dit, who was fast recovering his constitutional 
audacity ; ^ if 1 were really guilty of the crimes 
you hint at, there is no treaty of extradition bo- 
tweQu England ond the Grand Dukedom of Tus- 
cany, nor with the State of Piedmont.* 

^ True, signor, quite true, and this gives my 
friend, the excellent pistol-shot, and me consider- 
able trouble. We were quite sure that such an 
astute gentleman as you are — no flattery, I assure 
you — would be well up in international law, as 
regards extradition treaties, so that in order to 
secure you, my noble signor, it was necessary to 
weave a chain of peculiar construction. Upon my 
ttwovdf signor, .remembering as I do, not,, perhaps. 
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quite clearly, but remembering, nevertheless, what 
they tell us in school-books of the subtle Italian 
intellect — one Michael, or Machiavolli, was, I 
understood, the pattern-mind of your nation — I 
do think you showed a strange deficiency in swal- 
lowing that cock-and-bull story of our friend here * 
having robbed his employers, and, upon the 
strength of that silly belief, uttering fictitious 
drafts, knowing them to be such — I do indeed. 
Now, you see, we have you fast. Penal servitude 
for life, signor — now you see, or you ought to 
see, there’s an opening for^a transaction. It is 
possible, signor, that if it were disclosed where 
wc could find the noble Marchesa and other per- 
sons, and find them alive, this matter of the 
drafts cashed at Coutts’s bank might not bo 
pressed. I say might not.* 

]3alsamo champed the bit, and raged in fetters, 
which were not, however, to bo broken ! At last 
the transaction was completed as for as it coulcT 
bo done by words, fealsamo U^ed to afford 
every facility for the discovery of the Marchesa 
and her n^ephew, who were, it seemed, confined 
in separate private establishments for the reception . 
of persons certified by a medical gentleman to be 
afllicted with ‘ monomania,’ or other mental disease 
or weakness. 

‘ Now that you have got the money, and as good 
as got the Marchesa,’ savagely smiled Magnani, 

‘ you don’t want me, I suppose ?’ 
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I promptly objected to his liberation till, at all 
events, thq truth of the information he had given 
had been ascertained, and the hoped-for results 
realised. * The inspector concurred ; but there was 
a difficulty. He made a sign to mo, and we loft 
* the room, our places being 'pro tein, supplied by 
the men without in blue coats and plated buttonfj. 

‘Here is the difficulty/ said Keen. 'The 
charge against the scoundrel with respect to obtain- 
ing the money at Coutts’s upon your drafts would 
not, I am informed, hold water for a moment. 
Wo must try another dodge. Make him believe 
that a sort of police-writ of ne exeat regno will bo 
issued against him ; that is to say, persuade him 
he will not he lost sight of till we find he has 
acted on the square as regards this first little 
transaction ; that a detective officer, unrecognis- 
able by him, because in plain clothes, will be 
constantly at his heels on the wutch, and that any 
'iittempt to bolt would be followed by his immediate 
lodgment in jab/ 

. I agreed that under the circumstances nothing 
better could be done. Balsamo willingly acquiesced 
in, the proposed arrangement. 

I need not take the reader with me to France. 
Enough that the Marchesa and her nephew were 
restored to freedom ; that the two Lucrezias, 
mother and daughte^slips of Satan both of them, 
joined the husband* and father at the Sabloniere. 
I informed him that, as far as the Englisb law was 
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concerned, he was at liberty to go whither h*^ 
pleased. 

' Permit me to express my appreciation — my 
genuine appreciation — of the genbroiis for- 
bearance, all things considered, with which you 
have acted to mo. My wife and daughter recipro- • 
emte my sentiments. It may Ife that some day I 
may find an opportunity, in the better life which 
I propose to lead — we start in 5i few days for 
South America, not Terra del Fuego— of repaying 
some part of the oldigation.’ 

If I Lad done with tin; bandit, however, ho 
had not ^vith mo. On the iffth or sixtli day after 
I had left Magnani at tlio Sablonicre, towards 
evening, 1, upon ray returning home more tired 
than usual, was informed by my wife that a young 
man, who gave tlie name of P>eza, and said he 
came from the Italian firm at tlie Crystal Palace, 
had Inought a small parcel for m(‘, and which I 
alone w'as to open. 

‘ J^eza, J:)cza !’ 1 exclaimed I pasted 

witli him not an hour ago, and ho made no rnoj- 
tioii of a parcel.’ • 

‘ That is singular, to say tlie least,’ said my 
wife ; ‘ it must be about an hour since that the 
person calling himspdf J>eza was here. There is 
the parcel on the table in the window-recess. 
The young man handed i|j^^mo gently,’ added 
Marietta, ‘telling me it cuntik^ied precious and 
extremoljj fragile articles.’ 
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* Ah, the so-called Beza handled the packet 
very gently, did he ! To bo sure he would. Let 
me read tiio address : “ Very important, and to 
bo opened by myself only.” The sender is|po 
doubt desirous that I should have the full benefit 
- of his present. Ah, Magnani, thou art a subtle 
devil ; but there ate brains in Italian skulls pene- 
trative as thine own I’ 

Ileflecting ior a few moments, I rang the bell, 
and desired to see the landlord, at the same time 
requesting my wife to go out to a short distance, 
taking our child with her, to execute a trifling 
commission. She edmplied with my request, and 
so did the worthy landlord. 

I briefly explained the situation to him, and 
he invited me to examine his coal-cellar. I 
did so. There could, I thought, ho no danger of 
exploding so tiny a parcel therein — if it would 
explode. I could stand at a suflicient distance 
-‘ofiF, whilst the capaciousness of the cellar, and the 
seeming soliliily (<f the wvills, precluded the idea 
of danger to the premises. 1 returned for the 
dittl© packet, took it in my hand with the utmost 
tenderness, reached the entrance to the cellar, the 
landlord following pretty close behind. I was 
about to upraise my arm to fljng the packet to the 
far end of the coal-cellar, when, making a quick 
step forward, 1 stumped over an inequality on the 
floor, fell, the pa^4Gr struck the ground, and the 
explosion took plsice. Luckily for me, I was prone 
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upon the cellar floor ; the force of the fulminatJttg 
powder expended itself in an upward and lateral 
direction, but not so laterally as to aflect my re- 
cumbent position. The landlord was much less 
fortunate. He was flung down with much violence ; 
and, though he sustained no permanent injury, it 
• was several weeks before he wtfs quite himself again. 

The next day’s papers contained a paragraph 
which set forth that by some accident a parcel of 
detonating powder had exploded at a house in 
Cranbourne-strect, Leicester-square, causing the 
death of an Italian gentleman lodging there ; at 
least his case was pronounced hopeless, and that 
it was a most fortunate circumstance the ItaliA 
geiitleman’s wile and child were absent at the time 
of the explosion. 

The ship in which Signor Balsamo and the*^ 
two Lucrezias were to sail would leave the fol- 
lowing day, I wqpt on board the same afternoon 
— I mean the afternoon of the day when the psft*a- 
graph appeared, and before ' tTnO evening c^iapers 
could correct the mistake. He and his family were 
pretty siiere to bo on board. I was not mistalfen. 
He'and the ladies, one of the mates told moj^^were 
in the state cabin ; had dined there, and were, he 
supposed, partaking of dessert. 

' I knew that Italian scoundrel well, as I have . 
before said’ — Balsamo w^;« addressing his broken 
English to the captain of '^)ie ship — ‘ I knew, I 
r^ea&t, the Italian scoundrel well. I believe h© 



tenders on )iis head. It is a 
he sure of it. He is with his 
now, and I rejoice at it. I am re- 
glorious ; just retribution. Ha, ha ! 
ignonne, our voyage to the New World 
r favouripg omens.* 

‘ Signor Balsamo, otherwise Antonio Magnani, * 
csaptoin of Italian, bandits, your clever contrivance 
mifsed its aim, you perceive. Captain, this fel- 
p0toi6ed by tine appearance of the man — the 
Uat tiasm he belieted he had succoodod in murdn- 
capable of an,v vilJany. Look jvcll to 
|||Urself. I predict that ho will prove an unlin ky 
passenger — another Jonas.’ 

Strange to say that this haphazard piedictfon 
was, to a certain extent, realised by the event. A 
few days after passing the line, the Medusa, which 
had been exposed to terrible stress of weather, 
was beoalmod for several days. * The men amused 
themselves in yurious ways^ amongst others, in 
fishing with pieces' of pork for sharks that kept 
dimming about the ship. How precisely the 
accident progressed I did not clearly urtder stand, 
^Ut Magnani’s logs, one or both of them, became 
entangled lu the fishing-line, and he was jerlv'd 
or pulled overboard, and was insfantly devoured by 
the voracious soa-devils. 
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